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Seventh Englifh Edition of MonTaiGne’s Essays. 


HE firft Englith verfion of thefe Effays 

was publifhed in the year 1603, by Mr. 
Florio *, but they were much better tranflated in 
the reign of king Charles 11. by Charles Cotton, 
efq. (famous for his witty poetry on the Wonders 
of the Peak,) and George Savil marquis of Hal- 
lifax, then lord privy-feal, and afterwards prefi- 
dent of the council, to whom that tranflation was 
dedicated, honoured it with his fpecial approba- 
tion, by the following letter to the tranflator, at 
his houfe at Berisford, in Derbyshire. | 


So Sel Rs 

<¢ I have too long delayed my thanks to you for giving 

‘© me fuch an obliging evidence of your remembrance ; 
“¢ That alone would have been a welcome prefent; but 
‘ when joined with the book in the world I am beft en- 
¢ tertained with, it raifeth a ftrong defire in me to be bet- 
** ter known, where I am fure to be fo much pleafed, I 
® This gentleman, whofe anceftors were the Florii of Sienna in Tuf- 


cany, was for fome time a teacher at Magdalen College, in the Univer- 
fity of Oxford; and, after king James 1. came to the crown, was ap- 


sf pointed tutor to prince Henry, in the Italian and French tongues; and 
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_, compiled a Dictionary, Italian and Englifh, which was firft priated at 


London, in 1597. Having lived to a good old age, he died at Fulham, 
of the plague, in 1625. 
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have until now, thought wit could not be tranflated, and 
do ftill retain fo much of that opinion, that I believe it 
impoflible, except by one whofe genius cometh up ta, 


that of the author, You have the eriginal ftrength of 


his thought, that it almoft tempts a man to believe the 
tranfmigration of fouls, and that his being ufed to hills, 
is come into the moor-lands, to reward us here in Eng- 
land, for doing him more right than his country will af- 
ford him. He hath by» your means mended his. frit 
edition, To tran{plant and make him ours, is not only 
a valuable acquifition to us, but a juft cenfure of the 


‘ the critical impertinence of thofe French fcribblers, who 


have taken pains to make little cavils and. exceptions to 
leflen the reputation of this great.man, whom nature 
hath made too big to confine him to the éexadtnefs of a 
fiudied ftyle, He let his mind. have its full fight, and, 
fheweth, hy a generous kind of negligence, that he did 
not write for praife, but to give the world a true picture 
of himfelf, and of mankind. He fcorned affecéted pe. 
riods, or to pleafe the miftaken reader with an empty 


chime of words, He hath no affection to fet himfelf out, 


and dependeth wholly upon the natural force of what, is 
his own, and the excellent application of what he bor- 
roweth, } 

«© You fee, fir, I have kindnefs enough for Monfieur de 
Montaigne to be your rival; but nobody can now. pre- 
tend to be in equal competition with you; I do willingly 
yield it is no {mall matter for a man, to do to a more 
profperous jover; and if you will repay this piece of juf- 
tice with another, pray believe, that he who can tranfe 
Jate fuch an author without doing him wrong, muft not 
only make me glad, but proud of being his — 


¢¢ Very humble Servant, 
cHALUIFAX.,’ 


Ta 


TYE ORR A ee 
“To the commendation of Montaigne, and his 
ingenious tranflator, by fo great a man, it will be 
needlefs to add more ; but it may be prefumed the 
reader will here expect to be fatisfied, wherein this 
is fo much preferable to any of the former Edi- 
tions in Englith. 


Mr. Cotton indeed fucceeded to a miracle in his 
tranflation of fo celebrated a piéce: and we are 
thoroughly perfuaded that very few Frenchmen, 
except perhaps fome natives of Guienne, were 
they to undertake the tafk, would find themfelves 
capable of turning Montaigne’s Eflays into mo- 
dern French, with the fame {pirit, and the fame 
juftice to the author; but yet our tranflator was 
far from infallible. He had certainly one of the 
moft difficult books in the world to ftruggle with, 
as he complained himfelf in his Preface, when he 
fays, ** the language of his original, was in many 
“¢ places fo ungrammatical and abftrufe, that though 
*< he underftood French as well as any man, he 
«had fometimes been forced to grope for his 
‘“ meaning.” [tis no wonder then that his tran{- 
lation was often miftaken in the true fenfe of the 
author, any more than that the ftyle of it fhould, 
after more than feventy years, appear in many 
places uncouth and obfolete. Indeed the latter 
was polifhed or rather modernized in fome pages 
of our laft edition, but in the prefent one, it is 
corrected and improved throughout, befides the 
rectifying of many miftakes, which Mr. Cotton 
probably would not have been guilty of, had he 
been affifted by thofe diGionaries publithed fince 
his time, that are the beft explainers of the Gaf- 
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THE PREFACE, 


con language, which was Montaigne’s mother= 
tongue. 


This new edition will, it is prefumed, be re- 
ceived by the public, with the more favour, not 
only becaufe the editor had thofe helps fo neceflary 
for explaining the author’s true meaning, but be- 
caufe. it is. tranflated from that accurate French ~- 
edition of thefe Effays, in 1724, by Perer 
Coster, who formerly tranflated many of Mr. 
Locke’s excellent tracts with applaufe, into the 
French language, and was therefore encouraged 
in executing the faid edition of MonTaiGne’s 
Effays, by the fubfcription of many of our chief 
nobility and gentry. 


After fubmitting our beft efforts for doing it 
juftice, to the candour of the public, we refer them 
to what Mr. Cofte himfelf has faid, of the prefer- 
ence of his to all the other French editions. 


PR E- 


Reels fe te oles Ce 
| OG 
PETER DE COSTE, 
sigregi tg 
Frencu Edition. of, Montarane’s Essays. 


LL men of good fenfe have long been agreed as to the 
merit of Monraicne’s Essays. For my own part, 
I do not pretend to make a formal harangue in their praife, 
nor to enter into a difcuffion of the criticifms that have been 
paffed upon them: for as to their merit, [can add nothing 
to what has been already faid of it by others ; and am per= 
fuaded, that fuch as fhall read the work, with any applica- 
tion, will be eafily convinced of the weaknefs of moft of 
thofe criticifms. 


But there is one thing upon which I cannot help mak- 
ing fome refleGtions, before I fhew the advantages of this 
‘edition above thofe which have been publifhed hitherto ; and 
that is the noble candour Montaigne has demonftrated 
throughout the whole book, and from which he has not 
once departed. 


Montaigne has been very much cenfured for having made 
himfelf fo much the fubjeét of his book: but this objec- 
tion has been refuted a thoufand times, and I have heard 
it very often repeated in company, where I could eafily 
perceive, that they who made it were not very well ac— 
quainted with Montaigne’s manner of painting himfelf, in 
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this book. He has done it with fo much finceritys that 
there is al] the reafon in the world, to believe that he en- 
gaged in fo dificult an undertaking, not fo much out of 
vanity, as to communicate inftruction. It is, however, 
certain, that the picture he has here drawn of himfelf, is 
in the nature of a faithful mirsor, wherein alf men may 
difcover fome of their own features, if they wili but take 
the trouble to view themfelves in it attentively, and with 
an honeft defign to fee what they are in reality, And ta 
good purpofe will it be; for in this world, a man muft be 
very careful to infpeét himfelf, or by living at random, be 
inceflantly expofed to the derifion of other men, and be a 
prey to his own foibles, always in uneafinefs and confufion, 
and always repining at evils, of which he will neither know 
the caufe, nor the proper remedy, ‘¢ If,” as * Montaigne fays, 
very well upon this occafion, ‘* the world complains, that 
“J {peak too much of myfelf, I complain that they do not 
‘* fo much as think of themfelves.” Would men but try 
to imitate Montaigne’s freedom, and paint themfelves in 
their genuine colours, they will foon perceive the under- 
taking not to be fo blameable, as it is dificult to execute. 


_ The generality of mankind are fo blinded by a falfe 
complaifance to themfelves, and by an unjuftifiable kind of 
- fame, that, far from being able to unmatk themfelyes to 
the public, with that amiable fincerity which appears in 
Montaigne, they have not even the courage to pry into the 
fecret recefles of their own hearts, in order to make a pri- 
vate difcovery to themfelyes of their own foibles, levities, 
and the true motives of their actions, That undoubtedly 
is the reafon why, of fo many writers who have appeared in 
print fince Montaigne, and of whom moft have been but 
faint imitators, (a tribe which has cyer been the moft nu-~ 


® Book iii, ‘chap, ii, 


merous 


to his Frencw Edition of Monraigne’s Effays. 


merous in the republic of letters) there has not appeared one 
who attempted to walk in his fteps, 


This is fo remarkable, that the duke of Buckingham, 
marquis of Normanby, &c. famous for a nice difcernment, 
and a judgment which was never fufpedted of being clouded 
by an idle complaifance, or ill grounded prejudices, took 
eccafion from hence to pafs a noble compliment upon Mon- 
taigne. For, after having mentioned Cicero and lord chan- 
cellor Bacon, as two excellent genuiles, whofe condu& was 
fo inconfiftent with the wife maxims which adorned their 
writings, he fays that thofe two celebrated authors would 
have done much more fervice to the public, if they had given 
it a candid and particular account of the true caufes of that 
contradiction. ‘* But,” *he adds, ** we muft neyer expect 
‘< fo much fincerity in any writer, except the incomparable 
** Montaigne, who is like to ftand alone to all pofterity, I 
**« know very well,” continues the duke, of Buckingham, 
** that Montaigne is charged with vanity, but in my opi-= 
** nion without reafon—And fuppofing it true that he has 
** not been altogether exempt from it, never did any perfon 
“* take fo right a method to difguifeit ;” for as all his vanity 
was to publifh his foibles and imperfeétions as freely as his 
good qualities, it was a vanity of a very particular fpecies, 
and perhaps would deferve another name, 


Montaigne fpeaks of his book, with the fame franknefs as 
ke does of himfelf. 


Befides the quotations with which he has enriched it, he 
confefies ingenuoufly that he has concealed the names of 
many celebrated authors, whofe reafons and comparifons he 
has tran(planted into his work, purpofely to awe thofe rath 


* Vol. ii. p. 266, ofthe Works of John Sheffield duke of Buckingham, 


cele 
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cenfurers, who no fooner fee a new book come out, but 
they fet about criticifing it ; moreover, fo far was he from 
a thought of appropriating the fentiments of another writer 
to himfelf, chat he fays+, ‘* he fhould Jove any one that 
© could by a clear judgment ftrip him of his borrowed fea- 
<¢ thers,” For my own part, I have not taken a great deal 
of pains, to trace thofe foreign thoughts, yet I have difco= 
vered a good number of them, in each volume, though more 
by.chance, or by memory, than by that fort of difcernment, 
which Montaigne requires in thofe who fhould undertake to 
diveft him of his plumage. 


He tells us with the fame franknefs t, that he afpires 
«© every where to rife to an equality with his thefts, and to 
© 90 the fame pace pace with them,” but he adds, “¢ it is as 
<¢ much owing to his application, as his invention.” Indeed 
his book abounds with paflages taken from the beft authors, 
which he has made his own, by cloathing them in a drefs quite 
new, and often more delicate and fplendid than what they 
wear in the original, Was I to particularife all thefe in- 
genious applications of his, I fhould write a volume in- 
ftead of a Preface. One fingle inftance, taken from the 
2ift chapter of the firft book, will be fufficient to excite 
the curiofity of fuch readers, as have a tafte for inquiries of 
this nature.  Almoft all the fentiments of that chapter, 
are inferted verbatim from Seneca ; and by the application 
which Montaigne makes of them, they appear to be plain 
obfervations of the common cuftoms of life, which in fhort 
take in all human nature, 


But from the very quotations with which Montaigne has 
enriched his book, fome have taken occafion to impeach his 
fincerity, which to difpoffefs him of, would be entirely to 
+ Vol. ii. of Montaigne’s Effays, chap, x. Of Books, 
} Vol. i. chap. xxv. Of the Education of Children. 
deface 
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deface his character. ‘* How comes it,” fay they, ‘¢ that 
“¢ Montaigne who has filled his book with fuch a number 
‘© of quotations, complains fo often and fo bitterly of the 
“ weaknefs of his memory ? From what a fource has he 
‘¢ drawn fo many fcraps of hiftory, and all thofe beautiful 
‘© paflages of which he has made fuch fingular applica- 
** tions ? Was it not his memory that furnifhed him with 
‘¢ the names of fo many philofophers, their inftructive 
** maxims which he quotes at every turn, thofe long de- 
‘¢ tails which he gives of their fentiments, on the niceft 
s¢ queftions of natural and moral philofophy, on the nature 
“* of the Divine Being, and of the eflence and immortality 
S© of the foul ?” 


In anfwer to this objection without entering into particu- 
lars, which would carry us too far, it may be obferved in 
the firft place, that for want of memory, Montaigne has 
fometimes fallen into very grofs errors, as where he mif= 
took * Crates, for Socrates +; one Dionyfius, for Diogenes 
the Cynie; Heraclides { Ponticus, for Pythagoras; and 
where he makes Thales fay the very contrary to what he 
faid, as he fometimes did Plutarch § his moft intimate 
friend, whofe works he always had in his hands, and from 
whom he was infeparable, even at the time he was inclined 
** to be without the company 4 and the remembrance of 
** every other book.” 


In the fecond place, it is not owing to memory, nor 
was it in the heat of compofition, that Montaigne embel- 
lifhed his book with all the quotations that now appear in 
it: he inferted them for the moft part at his leifure, and as 
he met with them in the books that came in his way. To 
be convinced of this one need only run over the firft edi- 


* Libs. cap. 13: + Lib. i. cap. 24: {Tb eap. ae! 
i Lib. iii, cap. 3. § Lib. ii. cap, x2, and 37. @ Lib. iii, cap. 5, 


tions 
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PREFACE of Perer De Coste, 
tions of the Effays, wherein there are but few quotations itt 
chapters which were afterwards full charged with them. 
For inftance, in the 12th chapter of the 2d Volume, for 
three pages together there is a great difplay of the fentiments 
of all the moft celebrated philofophers of antiquity, con= 
cerning the nature of God; but there is not a fingle word 
of it in the firft edition of the Effays printed at Bourdeaux 
in 1580, nor in that at Paris ins588, And in the edition 
which I have now put out, it will appear to every reader, 
that Montaigne met with all thofe fentiments very exactly 
explained in Cicero, from whence it was very eafy for him, 
without any effort of the memory, to tran{plant them into 


his book, 


Here I cannot avoid taking notice of a cenfure which 
Montaigne has very frankly paffed upon himfelf, and as to 
which nobody has ever once thought fit to contradiét him ; 
and that is what he fays in his 3d volume, of his loofe and 


incoherent way of writing, or as he calls it”himfelf, by 


oF 


leaps and fkips *, 


This defect is not abfolutely owing, as has been always 
believed, to the particular genius of Montaigne, which 
unaccountably drew him from one fubjec&t to another, fo 
that he was not capable of giving more order and connec= 
tion to his own thoughts ; but to the many additions which 
he made here and there to his book, as often as it came to 


"be reprinted. If we only compare the fir editions of the 


Eflays with thofe that followed, it is obvious that thofe fre- 
quent additions, have very much perplexed and confounded 
{uch arguments as were originally very clear, and very well - 
connected, Montaigne’s ftyle, fuch as it appears in thé: 
firft editions, and fuch as it ftands in the latter editions, af-— 
ter having been corrupted by thofe additions, might be com- 


* Vol. iii. chap. 9. 
pared 
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pared to a pearl necklace, with whofe pearls, though at firft 
all perfectly round, and of an equal fize,” others fhould. be 
mixed afterwards altogether as round, but much larger, which 
at the fame. time that they enhanced the price of the neck- 
lace, would deprive it of great part of its beauty, The cafe 
is the fame with moft of the thoughts which Montaigne 
has inferted, from time to time, in his book. One would 
be forry to lofe them, though, by the manner of ingrafting 
them in it, they dishgure it in many places, Becaufe Mon. 
taigne himfelf could, without any. difficulty, perceive the 
chain of his frft thoughts, notwithftanding all his infertions 
that broke the connection, he imagined that a reader of any 
attention would difcern them as well as he did, But in 
fome parts of his work, the traces of that connection are 
fo faint and obfcure, that it cannot be perceived without con- 
fulting the moft ancient editions. Of this there is a very 
remarkable inftance in the notes of Vol, III, Book g, and 
many others, of which a more particular difcuffion would be 
very difagreeable in this place, and carry me to an exceflive 


length, 


What remains for me, is briefly to demonffrate the ad- 
vantages of this edition, above all thofe that have been pub- 
lifhed hitherto. 


Of all the old editions of the Effays, the only authentic 
one is that publifhed by Angelier at Paris * in 1595, from 
a copy that was found after the Author’s deceafe, as we are 
pofitively affured in the title-page, aad ‘* that had been re= 
“§ yifed and augmented, one third more than the former edi- 
“¢ tions.’ This is the very edition from which I have 
caufed mine to be printed, without making any other ufe of 
thofe that have appeared fince, than merely to correct the 
faults of the prefs. The latter editions, indeed, have had 


* With the extracts of the king’s licence at Paris, Oct, 15, 1594+ 
greater 
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Montaigne’s book is crouded with paflages out of the beft 
authors, which he often diverted from their original. fenfe, 
that he might thereby be enabled to exprefs his own thoughts 
with more beauty and fpirit, the artfulnefs and agreeablenefs 
of thefe applications could only be difcovered by examining 
thofe very paflages at the fountain-head. But who would 
trouble himfelf to go in fearch after two or three verfes of 
a hemeftic of Lucretius or Catullus, a few periods of Seneca 
or of Cicero, a paflage of Salluft, or of Titus Livy, unlefs 
it. was plainly pointed out to him where he might be fure te 
find them ? 


2. A faithful tranflation of the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
paflages quoted by Montaigne, was altogether as neceflary, 
Mademoifelle de Gournay alfo undertook this tafk ; but oa 
a clofe examination of her performance, I foon perceived 
that it would be eafier for me to make an entire new tranf- 
lation, than to amend that of Mademoifelle Gournay, be- 
fides that the confounding of my French with that lady's, 
would form a very ridiculous medley. Here I muft in- 
treat our book-critics to remember, that Montaigne having 
put a fenfe quite new upon feveral paflages, which I have 
rendered into French, I was therefore obliged to tranfplant 
Montaigne’s ideas into my tranflation, without confidering 
whether it agreed or not with the fentiments of the authors 
whofe expreflions Montaigne borrowed, 


3. A very particular advantage which this edition will 
have beyond all the former editions, is the verification of a 
great number of fentiments, turns of wit, and hiftorical 
facts with which Montaigne has adorned his book, with- 
out naming the authors from whence he had them, In the 
firft place, I took notice of fome that prefented them- 
felves as it were of their own accord, and afterwards I made 
it my bufinefs to note down as many as I could poflibly dif- 

cover 
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cover, By degrees this examen produced a very ample 
kind of criticifm upon Montaigne; for by fearching into 
the authorities which he had recourfe to, I difeovered many 
errors that he committed,'either becaufe he did not rightly 
underftand the authors he copied, or for want of due re- 
tention of their opinions, And to the end that his exa&nefs 
might be the more vifible, as well as his miftakes, (which 
in the main are not fo numerous nor fo grofs, but there are 
quite as many, and almoft of the fame kind too, in the 
moft celebrated writers, the Salmafius’s, Grotius’s ¢, &c.) 
I have at the bottom of the pages, quoted the very words 
of the authors in paflages of any importance, without tranf{- 
lating them, when they only fay what Montaigne has fince 
faid in French ; but wherever they are contradictory to what 
Montaigne has faid, I give an exact tranflation, on purpofe 
to make fuch contradi€tion apparent. 


4. This edition is alfo augmented with a little commen- 
tary, which confifts in a fhort paraphrafe on thofe paflages 
of Montaigne whofe fenfe does not occur eafily to the mind, 
and in ah explanation of all antiquated words, which are 
now grown obfolete. But our virtuofos will fay, was it 
worth while to fpend time on a thing of fo little import- 
ance? I know that all this muft be reckoned a trifle, by 
men who have fuch a clear and well grounded knowledge 
of books as they have, But thefe gentlemen ought to con- 
fider, that as they are the more refpected in the world, be- 
caufe they are few in number, a book only calculated for 
them, would be of no great ufe to the reft of mankind, 


I have left out of this edition what appears in many 
others, with the title of «© The Life of Montaigne ;” an in- 


{ See Mr. Barbeyrac’s Preface of his excellent tranflation of * De 
« Jure Belli & Pacis,” p. 22,23. and L know not how many more of his 
commentaries on that work. 


Vou, I, a fipid 


ht 


PREFACE of Peter de Cosrs, &c. 
fipid and incomplete abftra&@ of what Montaigne has {aid of 
himfelf in his Eflays, and couched in his very words, but 
by their being detached from the occafion which produced 
them, they lofe all their {pirit and beauty, 


To fupply this omifion I have added, at the end of the 
third volume, fome letters from Montaigne, of which the 
laft is prefixed to the Natural Theology of Raymond Se- 
bonde, tranflated into French by Montaigne: ahd the others 
are taken from a little book which is very fcarce, confifting 
of fome pofthumous pieces of Stephen dé la Boetia, which 
Montaigne put to the prefs, in 1571, about nine years be- 
fore the firft edition of his Effays. This book was firft 
fhewed to me by the honourable Mr. Stanley, who was fo 
very obliging as to put it into my hands, with leave to make 
any extract of it that might anfwer my purpofe. The let~ 
ter wherein Montaigne relates the moft remarkable particu= 
lars of the ficknefs and death of his intimate friend Stephen 
de la Boetia, is fufficient to demonftrate, that, when he had 
a mind to take pains, he could write in a ftyle very coherent 
and regular: but in the other letters there appears that free 
“natural air which is fuitable to Montaigne’s common way of 
“writing, and to his genius, 


To conclude, - it will not be improper, in my opinion to 
take noiice that Montaigne was born in 1533, that he lived 
in the reigns of Francis I, Henry Il. Francis 11. Charles Lx. 
Henry III. and Henry IV. and that he died in 1§92, on the 
13th of September, aged 59 years, 6 months, and r3 days. 
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VINDICATION 
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MONTAIGNE’s ESSAYS. 


HESE Effays, or rather Mifcellanies, becaufe 

they are on various fubjects, though they have 
not fo much order and connection as others, yet peo- 
ple of .all ranks, extol them above all others whatfo- 
ever. In many other Mifcellanies, both ancient and 
modern, they complain of an unneceflary heap of 
quotations, whereas in this they are delighted to find 
authorities quite pertinent to the purpofe, intermixed 
with the author’s own thoughts; which being bold and 
. extraordinary, are very effectual to cure men of their 
weaknefs and vanity, and induce them to a lawful pur- 
fuit of virtue and felicity. But becaufe every body is 
not of this opinion, we will take notice here of what 
is faid for and againft thefe Effays,; and this is the more 
neceflary, becaufe one has frequent occafions to talk 
of this author, his book being univerfally read, and 
having been often quoted, andreferred to by the 
writers of the Spectator, and others of the firft clafs, 


The enemies of Montaigne tell us, that his book is 
fo far from infpiring his readers with the love of virtue, 
that, onthe contrary, the free and licentious words in 
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fome of his difcourfes teach them fome vices of which 
they were ignorant, or elfe are the occafion that they 
take a pleafure in fpeaking of them, if not in commit- 
ting them = that his difcourfes upon feveral effects, of 
nature are rather fit to divert men’s thoughts from the 
true religion, than to convince them of it, and are al- 
together unbecoming a chriftian philofopher : that his 
propofitions and affertions, are, for the moft part, very 
dangerous for feveral perfons, who either want learning, 
or have too great a bias for libertinifm: that, befides an 
indifferent knowledge of practical morals, and of hif- 
tory, which Montaigne had acquired in reading Seneca 
and Plutarch, having converfed with few other books, as 
he owns himfelf, he had hardly a tincture of other fci- 
ences and arts, even not of the theory of moral philofo- 
phy : that he was as ignorantin other parts of philofophy, 
as phyfics, metaphyfics, and logic; that he underftood 
very little of what we call humanity, or the belles let- 
tres: that he was a very ill grammarian, and a bad rhe- 
torician ; and that, as he talks pofitively, and boldy, 
Scaliger, ufed to ftyle him “*a bold tenorant.” Thefe 
angry gentlemen likewife pretend, that if his quotations 
from ancient authors, and the little ftories he tells us 
about his own temper and inclinations were taken 
out of his book, the reft would amount to little or 
nothing. 


Having thus impartially retated the moft material ob- 
jections urged againft Montaigne, we proceed now to 
mention what is faid in his vindication.’ And we might 
here, in the firft place, make ufe-of the long ed 
mademoifelle de Gournay has prefixed to the K Bak folio 
edition of his Effays, 1635, wherein the does not only 
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give afull anfwer to all objections againft Montaigne, 
but alfo'talks of him as of a man whofe works have 
revived truth in his age, and which therefore fhe calls 
« the quinteffence of philofophy, the hellebore of man’s 
_ folly, the fetter at liberty of the underftanding, and 
¢ the judicial throne of reafon.” But we do not think 
fit to infift upon her evidence ; for, notwithftanding 
the folid arguments her opinion-is grounded-upon, «fhe 
may be fufpected to be blindfolded with the paffionate 
love fhe had for her adopted father : ‘and befides, ‘we 
have fo many great men to produce in favour of Mon- 
taigne, that we may without, any prejudice to: his 
caufe, wave the evidence of that lady. Thefe will tell 
you, that if he has handled any matters with an uncom- 
mon freedom, it is owing to his generous temper, which 
abhorred any bafe compliance ; and, as to his love for 
virtue, and his religion, they appeal to his book itfelf, 
wherein this will appear evident, if the paflages al- 
Jedged to prove the contrary, are examined without 
partiality, and not feparately by themfelves, but accord- 
ing to the connection they have with what precedes or 
follows. 


_ Stephen Pafquier, that fincere writer, who deals more 

. fairly with. Montaigne than any of his oppofers, for he 
does not conceal his faults, nor pafs by what may be 

faid to extenuate or excufe them.» ‘ Montaigne, fays 

‘** he, in one cf his letters, has feveral chapters, whereof 

- the body is no ways anfwerable to the head; witnefs 
'** the following, The Hiftory of Spurina ; Of the Re- 
«£6 femblance of Children to their Parents ; Of the Verfes 
“of Virgil ; Of Coaches; Of Lame People; Of Va- 
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“ nity, and Phyfiognomy. In thefe the author inco- 
‘* herently rambles from one fubjeét to another, with- 
‘© out any order or connection. But after all, we muft 
¢* take of Montaigne what is good, and not ftick to the 
“titles of his chapters, but*look into his difcourfes, 
6 for poffibly he defigned to laugh at himfelf, at others, 
‘© and at human capacity, by thus flighting the rules 
‘¢ and fervile laws of authors.” 
-/¥ fhall,add on :this»poiat, that though feveral of his 
difdourfes do contain quite different things from what 
is promifed in the titles, as Pafquier has obferved, yet 
it does notalways happen fo ; and when he has done it, 
methinks, it is rather through affectation than inad- 
vertency,' to fhew that he did not intend to make a regu- 
Jar work. This likewife appears by the odd, or rather 
fantaftical medley of his difcourfes, wherein from one 
fubje&t he makes long digreffions upon feveral’ others. 
No doubt, but he thought that he might take the fame 
liberty in his meditations, as is aflumed in common 
‘converfations, in which, though there be but two or 
three interlocutors, it is obferved that there is fuch’ a va- 
riety, in their difcourfes, that if they were fet down 
in writing, it would ‘appeat that by digreffions they are 
yun away from their firft fubje€t, and that the laft part 
of their converfation is very little confiftent with the 
firft. This I verily believe was his true intention, that. 
he might prefent the world with a free and original 
work ; for none of his adverfaries will be able to con- 
vince the world, that this proceeded from want. of 
judgment\in aman of fuch parts as they are obliged to 
ewn in Montaigne, 

He 
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He aimed alfo, fometimes, to conceal his defign by 
his titles ; as for inftance, in his third book, when hav- 
ing fpent almoft a whole chapter againft phyficians, it 
is moft likely that his view was to conceal his real in- 
tentions by intitling the fame, ‘¢-Of the Refemblance 
‘* of Children to their Parents.” For this gave him 
an opportunity to tell us, that he was afflicted with the 
gravel as his father was, and to difcourfe of the cure 
of feveral diftempers, and at the fame-time of the un- 
certainty of phyfic, or rather of the ignorance of phy- 
ficians ; from whence I conclude, that, in this whole 
chapter, and feyeral others, there is rather a refined 
art, than ignorance. 


It is fomewhat furprifing that Montaigne fhould be 
blamed for quoting ancient writers, when his quotations 
are made purely to confirm or illuftrate what he fays, 
feeing Plutarch andeveral other excellent authors have 
taken the fame liberty ; and if it be objected, that the 
quotations in Plutarch are taken from Greek authors, 
and confequently are in the fame language as his, 
whereas Montaigne has ftuffed his French book with 
Greek, Latin, and Italian verfes; I anfwer, that this 
is trifling ; for if Montaigne found nothing in his own 
language worthy of being cited, or elfe if he thought 
that ancient or foreign writers had better treated the 
matter he fpeaks of, pray by what law is he forbidden 
to make ufe of their authority? I own, that in fome 
places, he has tranflated paflages of ancient authors into 
French, and fo dexteroufly incorporated them into his 
work,. that he has in-a manner made them his own; 
but where is the great crime in this, efpecially feeing 
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he has a world of thoughts of his own, which: are 
more fublime afd excellent than what he has alledged 
from others ? 


Balzac, in his XIX, Entretien, refleéts upon his dic- 
tion, though at the fame time he exeufes it. “* He 
<‘ lived, fays he, in the reign of the famiy of Valois, 
“and was a Gaicon by birth, and therefore it is im- 
“ poffible but his language muft have fomething of 
«¢ the vice common to his age and country. How- 
“¢ ever, we muft own that his was an eloquent foul, 
6‘ that he expreffed his thoughts in nervous, mafculine 
<< expreffions, and that his ftyle had fome beauties 
<‘ above what we could have expected from the age 
‘¢ he lived in. Iwill fay no more on this head; and I 
«¢ know that it would-be a fort of a miracle, that a 
§* perfon could write or fpeak French politely, in the 
s¢ barbarifm of Quercy and Perigord, where his wife, 
‘s¢ yclations, and friends, are fo many enemies to the 
purity of the French tongue. The court ftyle then 
¢¢was likewife as corrupt as that of the country, there 
«* being, at that time, no fettled rules for our language ; 
¢¢-and thofe faults, which are more ancient’ than the 
<* Jaws themfelves, muft be deemed innocent. I con-- 
clude, fays he in another ‘place, that J have a great 
'¢* veneration for him, and that, in my opinion, he 
«© is comparable. to thofe: ancients whom we call Mawxi- 
§* mos ingenio, arte rudes, Pc.” | And, in another, he 
compares him to a wandering guide who brings his tra- 
vellers to more agreeable tracks than he promifed. 


What Balzac fays, in relation to the court of France 
in the days of Montaigne, is true enough, and very 


much 
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much to the purpofe; but obferve here the vanity and 
malice of that hypercritic in reflecting upon Mon- 
taigne’s country; as if it were impoffible that any 
body born in Perigord or Quercy, fhould write French 
politely. (I own Balzac has written more elegantly 
than Montaigne, and that the French tongue is much 
indebted to him; but he whofe excellency confifted 
chiefly in the connection or difpofition of words, muft 
not, for ail that, pretend to fet up fora judge of the 


thoughts of Montaigne, as he rafhly ventured upon in 
his XVIII. and XTX. Entretiens, 


Tt true, Montaigne has fome provincial expreffions, 
but they are few ; and itis to be obferved, that feveral 
words of his which were at firft excepted againft, have 
been fince adopted by the beft writers, it being the 
privilege of great authors, to introduce new words. 
The French word ezjoué (merry) has not been always 
in ufe, though it is now in the mouths of all the learn- 
ed and, polite people, and Montaigne was the firft 
author that 1 know of, who made ufe of it; and fo 
.they are obliged to him for this word, which does not 
only fignify a merry man, but one who carries the 
_very effects of mirth in his face, and chiefly upon his 
cheek (joué.) 


They who tell us that Scaliger ufed to call him a bold 
ignorant, do certainly a greater injury to Scaliger than 
to Montaiene; for the reputation of the former, great 
as it is, will never fo far bias mankind, as to make 
them believe, that the author of a book, wherein there 
is fo much learning, fhould be an ignorant. Scaliger 

was a better judge both of men and books, and as this 
is 
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is not to be found in any one of his works, I think 
one may venture to fay, that this calumny was con- 
trived by fome of Montaigne’s envious enemies, who 
having not capacity enough to encounter him, made 
ufe of this artifice to run down his merit with that 
great name. 


Monfieur de Plaffac, a great admirer of Montaigne, 
converted his chapter of the Vanity of Words into mo- 
dern French; but, as he owns it himfelf, it was no 
more Montaigne’s, whofe fimilies and proverbial expref- 
fions have greater energy, than the nice politenefs 
of the modern. French langnage ; and, befides, Mon- 
taigne’s difcourfe is every where full of fentences 
aud folid reafon, which do not always admit that- 
fmooth but empty way of writing, fo much in vogue 
in France. 


As for the reft, there is hardly any human book ex- 
tant, fo fit as this to teach men what they are, and lead 
them infenfibly to a reafonable ebfervation of the moft 
fecret {prings of their a€tions ; and, as cardinal Perron 
faid, it ought to be the manual of all gentlemen, efpe- 
cially as his uncommen way of teaching, wins people 
to the practice of virtue, as much as other books fright 
them from it, by being dogmatical and imperious. 


Thus we have anfwered all the material obje€tions 
made again{t Montaigne; for I think the other trifles 
which are objected againft him, do not deferve to be 
taken notice of, and I wonder that the author of the 
Search after Truth, fhould fpend his time upon them, 
in a manner fo unbecoming his character. He tells uss 
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after Balzac and fome others, that Montaigne’s vanity 
and pride were not fuitable to an author and philofo- 
pher ; that it was ridiculous and necdlefs for him to keep 
a page, who had hardly 6000 livres a year, and more 
ridiculous ftill to have fo often mentioned it in his writ- 
ings: but I may anfwer, that it was very common in 
his time for gentlemen of honourable extraction, to 
keep a page, in order to denote their quality, though 
their eftate could hardly afford them to keep a foot- 
man ; and that the 6000 livres a year, were more then, 
than 20000 now-a-days. It was likewife very much 
unbecoming the gravity of our famous Searcher after 
Truth, to rail at Montaigne becaufe he kept a clerk 
when he was counfellor in the parliament of Bour- 
deaux; for Montaigne having exercifed that noble 
employment but for a fhort time, in his youth, he had 
no occafion to mention it ; and who will believe that be 
concealed it out of vanity ; he who, in the opinion 
of Malebranche himfelf, talks of his own imperfections 
and vices with too great a freedom ? It is likewife very 
ungenerous and ungentleman-like to take notice, that 
he did not very well fucceed in his mayoralty of Bour- 
deaux; for the times he lived in were very troublefome, 
and fuppofing he committed fome error, which they 
fay without any proof, what is that to the merit of his 
book ? Balzac introduces a gentleman fpeaking thus 
to'an admirer of Montaigne. ‘“ You may prize your 
** author, if you will, more than our Cicero, but I 
*¢ cannot fancy that a man who governed all the world, 
s§ was not at Jeaft equal to a perfon who did not know 
«© how to govern Bourdeaux.” This may very well 
pafs for a jeft; but is it a rational way of confuting an 
author, to have recourfe to perfonal reflections, or to 
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fome incidents relating to his private perfon or quality ? 
This is fo mean, that I cannot fancy Balzac could 
be guilty of it; and I wholly impute it to thofe 
who publithed after his death, fome loofe difcourfes 
on feveral fabjects, which they have intitled his En- 
tretiens. 


- Notwithftanding thefe objeGtions, Montatgne always 
had and is like to have admirers, as long as fenfe and 
reafon have any credit in the world. Juftus Lipfius 
ealls him the French Thales, and Mezeray the chriftian 
Seneca; and the incomparable Thuanus made an 
eulogy on him, which being very fhort, I fhall tranf- 
cribe it here. 


«¢ Michael de Montaigne, chevalier, was born Peri- 
gord, at a feat which had the name of his family. He 
was made counfellor in the parliament of Bourdeaux 
*¢ with Stephen de la Boetia, with whom he centracted 
«* fo creat a friendfhip, that that * dear friend of his, 
“© was even after his death, the object of his refpe& 
«and veneration. Montaigne was extraordinary free 
© and fincere, as poftetity will fee by his Essays; 
“¢ for fo he has entitled that immortal. monument of 
«¢ his genius. 


«¢ While he has at Venice, he was elected mayor of 
** Bourdeaux, which’ place was beftowed only upon 
perfans of the firft. quality, and even the governors 
of the province thought it was an honour for them, 


* Montaigne therefore always called him his brother, as he called 


Mademoilelle de Gournay, his daughter, upon the fame principle. 
Wide the note, p. 210. of this vol. sts 
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«¢ The marefchal de Matienon, who commanded the 
king’s forces in that province, during the troubles 
* of the ftate, had fuch an efteem for him, that he 
«* communicated the moft important affairs to him, 
** and admitted him into his council. As } hada cor- 
refpondence with him while I was in his country, 
“¢ and fince at court, the conformity of our ftudies 
and inclinations, united us moft intimately. He 
died at Montaigne in the 6oth year of his age,” 


This teftimony of Thuanus is fuficient to juftify the 
memory of our author, for no-body wil! believe that a 
man of that integrity, would have been fo preat a friend 
with fo vicious a man, as Montaigne has-been repre- 
fented by fome who envied him. I fhall therefore con- 
clude this difcourfe with a very remarkable circum- 
flance, mentioned by Thuanus in his own life, lib. iit. 
which fhews that Montaigne was beloved by the greateft 
princes in his time, and honoured with their confidence. 
“¢ While the ftates of the kingdom, fays he, were fit- 
‘* ting at Blois, Montaigne and I were difcourfing of 
*¢ the divifion between the king of Navarre, and the 
«¢ duke of Guife; whereupon he told me, that he 
« knew the moft fecret thoughts of both thofe princes, 
<* as having been employed to compofe their differ- 
«© ences; and that he was. perfuaded, that neither of 
« them was of the religion he profeffed. That the 
<< king of Navarre would have willingly embraced the 
«< religion of his predeceffors, if he had not feared that 
‘¢ his party would abandon him; and that the duke of 
«© Guife would have declared himfelf for the confef- 


* fion of Augfburg, which the cardinal of Lorrain 
<< his 
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feGtions, and my native form; as far as a re- 
{pe& to the public has permitted me. And if I 
had dwelt in thofe nations which are faid to live 
ftill under the fweet liberty of the primitive 
laws of nature, I affure thee, I fhould gladly 
have drawn my own Portrait at full Length, and 
quite naked. Thus Reader, I am myfelf ‘the 
fubje& of my own book; a fubje&t too vain and 
frivolous to take up even thy {pare time. 


Montaigne, 
June 12, 15804 


Adieu. therefore. 
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CHAP. LE 
That Men arrive at the Jame End by diferent Means. 


HEN we find, that perfons™ pesonsofend- 
whom we-have offended have | edare mollified 


revenge in. their own hands, by fabmuiflion. 
and that we abfolutely lie at their mercy, the moft ufual 
way of appeafing their indignation, is to move them to 
pity by fubmiffion : yet bravery, conftancy, and refo- 
lution, which are qualities the very reverfe, have fome- 
times produced the fame effect. 

Edward - the Black Prince of * And fome- 

Wales, (the fame who fo long governed Be el Ses 
our province of Guienne) a perfonage re- 
markably great both by his rank and fortune, having 
been highly incenfed by the Limofins, and taken their 
city by ftorm, was not to be reftrained from profecut- 
ing his revenge, by the cries of the people, and of the 
women and children abandoned to flaughter, and calling 
_ for mercy, till penctrating farther into the town, he 


* Son to Edward III. king of England, and father of the unfortunate 
Richard II... 
VOL Ls B took 
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took notice of three French gentlemen *, who, witht! 
incredible bravery, ftood it out alone againft his victo~’ 
rious army. His admiration of fuch tranfcendant va- 
lour, foon blunted the edge of his fury; fo that after 
having given quarter to thefe three gentlemen, he ex~* 
tended his clemency to all the furviving inhabitants of. 
the city. Scanderbeg, prince of Epirus, purfuing one of 
his foldiers,. with a refolutiom to kill him’; the foldier, 
after having in vain tried, by all the humility and fup-' 
plication poffible, to appeafe him, refolved to face’ 
about, and expeét him fwofd in: hand; which behavi- 
our gave a fudden check to his commander’s fury, who, 
feeing him aflume fo gallant a refolution, admitted him. 
to favour. An example, however,- liable to another 
conftruétion,: by fuch as never heard of the prodigious: 
ftrength and valour of that prince 
Paviecion: ‘Fhe emperor Conrad IT. having be- 
preffed, or ra- fieged:-+ Guelph duke of Bavaria, would 
Face banatited not be prevailed upon, whatever mean 
* PED and unmanly conceflions were offered to’ 
him, to’ corttefcend to more favourable terms, than 
that the women, who were befieged with the duke,. 
might go out,. without violation of their honour, on foot,: 
and-with fo much only as they could carry. Such was- 
LA sah the heroifm of the fex, that they carried 
love. ~~ Out their hufbands and children,.and‘even: 
the duke himfelf, upon their fhoulders.: 
At this fight the emperor was fo charmed with their in- 
-genuity, as well as courage, that he wept for joy, quite 
extinguifhed the bitternefs of the mortal hatred he had* 


* Froiffart favs, they were John de Villemur, Huglr de la Roche,. 
and Roger de Beaufort, fon to the count de Beaufort, officers of the 
city ; who, when they faw the trouble and plague that was come upon’ 
themfelves and their people, faid, ‘ We fhall all die, if we do not de- 
** fend ourfelves ; but we will fell our lives dear, as all gentlemen 
* ought todo.” And thefe three Frenchmen gave feveral inftances of 
their valour.. The prince, coming that way in his chariot, looked up- 
om them with admiration, and relented very much at the fight of thems 
Froiflart, vol.i. c. 289. p. 368. 


. t In 1140, in Winkerg, a town of Upper Bavaria. 
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conceived againft the duke; and from that time forward 
he treated him and his with friendfhip, 

Both thefe ways could eafily biafs me ; for I am won 
derfully compaffionate, and tender-hearted : yet, I fan- 
cy, I fhould be fooner moved by pity, Pityireputed:d 
than by efttem. Neverthelefs, compaf= vice by the 
fion is reputed a vice among the Stoics, Stoiss 
who confent, that we relieve the affliéted, but ot that 
we fhould be fo affected with their fufferings, as to fym- 
pathize with them. I thought thefe examples the more 
pertinent, becaufe therein we obferve, thofe fouls af- 
faulted and tried by thefe two different means, refift the 
one without being fhocked, and yet bend under the 
other. It may be faid, that to fuffer the heart to be 
totally fubdued by compaffion, is the effect of an eafy, 
debonnaire, effeminate difpofition; whence it comes to 
pafs, that the weak reafon cf women, children, and the 
vulgar, is the moft fubject to it: but for a man to de- 
{pife fighs and tears, and furrender his refentment pure- 
ly to a veneration for the facred image of virtue, this 
muft be owing to a great and inflexible fpirit, which 
loves and honours courage that is manly and obftinate. 

Yet aftonifhment and admiration may in lefs gene- 
rous minds produce a like effect. Witnefs i“ 

f ve e Thebans 
the people of Thebes, who having puttwo  gigarmed by 
of their generals upon trial for their lives, the refolute 
becaufe they had continued in arms be- ser gamed 
yond the prefcribed terms of their com- 

miiffion, very hardly acquitted Pelopidas, who funk un- 
der the heavy charge, and produced no other arguments 
to fave himfelf, than prayers and fupplications ; where- 
as, on the contrary, * Epaminondas, magnifying the 
exploits he had performed, and reproaching the people 
in a haughty arrogant manner, they had not the courage 
fo much as to proceed to a ballot, but broke up the 
court, the whole affembly highly commending the no- 
ble {pirit of this great man. 


* Plutarch, in his treatife, wherein be confiders how far a man may 
praife himfelf, ch. 5. 


Ba2 Dionyfius 
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; Dionyfius the elder having, by-a tedi+ 
bat ta ous and very difficult fiege, taken the city . 
old Dionyfius, of Reggio, and in it the governor Phyton, 
ae of that great and good man, who had fo ob- 
ia {tinately defended it, was refolved to make . 
him a tragical example of his revenge *; in order - 
whereunto, he firft of all told him, that he had the day - 
before caufed his fon,. and all his. kindred, to be drown- . 
ed: to which Phyton returned no other anfwer, but, 
‘* that they were then happier than himfelf by one day.” 
After this, caufing him to be ftripped, and delivered 
into the hands of the executioners, they not only drags 
ged him through the ftreets of the city, and moft igno- 
minioufly and cruelly whipped him, but alfo vilified 
him with moft bitter and contumelious language. Yet . 
ftill his courage did not once fail him; but, on the con- 
trary, with a {trong voice, and undaunted countenance, 
he put the people in mind of the glorious caufe of his 
death ;. namely, that he would not deliver up his coun- 
try into the hands of a tyrant; and at the fame time he 
threatened him with fpeedy chaftifement from the gods, 
Dionyfius, reading in the looks of his foldiers, that, 
inftead of being incenfed at the bravadoes of this van- 
quifhed enemy, in contempt of him their general, and 
of his triumph, they not only feemed mollified with , 
admiration of fuch uncommon virtue, but ready as it 
were to mutiny, and. even to refcue Phyton out of his 
officers hands, he put an end to his torments, by fend- 
ing him afterwards privately to be thrown into the fea.. 
: To fay the truth, Maw is a fubje& 
ahs Cae wonderfully vain, fickle, and unftable, 
of whom it is not eafy to frame any 
certain and uniform judgment. For inftance, Pompey 
pardoned the whole city of the Mamertines, though 
Pompey’sre- he was very much enraged againft it, 
ga'“honota 10m pure regard to the virtue and mag: _ 
man, whoof- Nanimity of one citizen, Zeno+, who 
. took 
« * Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xiv. €. 29. Peps 
+ Plutarch, in “ his inftructions to thofe who manage ftate affairs,’ 


ch. 17. calls this citizen by the name of Sthenon. In the notable 
: a: fayings 


The fame End gained by di erent Means. : ? 
took the fault of the public upon him- fered to lay 
4elf alone, and defired no other favour eas se 
than to fuffer all the punifhment duc to it. citizens. + 
Yet Alexander, the moft courageous of Alexander the 
mankind, who was fo gracious to the van- re eta 

' quifhed, having, after many great difficul- cg | ; 
ties, taken the city of Gaza, and finding Betis, who 
commanded there, and of whofe valour, during the 
fiege, he had feen wonderful proofs, quite alone, aban- 
doned by all his foldiers, his armour hacked and hewed 
to pieces, his body icovered all over with blood and 
wounds, ftill fighting with a number of Macedonians, 
who attacked him on all fides, he faid to him,, being 
mnettled at a victory fo dear bought, (for, befides other 
damage, he had received two frefh wounds) * ‘ Thou 
<¢ fhalt not die, Betis, the death thou chufeft, but 
*¢ fhalt affuredly fuffer all the kinds of torments that 
<¢ can be inflicted on a captive.” Betis returning no 
anfwer to thefe menaces, but only a fierce difdainful 
frown, ‘* What! (faid Alexander, obferving his furly 
‘ filence) is he too ftiff to bend a knee? Is he too 
§* proud to utter one fupplication ? I will moft certain- 
<< ly conquer this filence ; and if I cannot force. a word 
«© from his lips, I will at leaft extort a groan from his 
** heart.” His anger then fwelling into rage, he com- 
manded his heels to be bored through, and caufed him 
to be dragged, mangled, and difmembered alive, at the 
tail of a cart. ~Was the height of courage’ fo natural 
and familiar to this conqueror, that, rather than ad- 
“mire it, he the lefs efteemed it ? Or, did he conceive it 
to be a virtue fo peculiar to himfelf, that his pride 
- could not, without envy, endure to fee it in another ? Or, 


nw 


fayings of the ancient kings, princes, and generals, where Plutarch 
has related the fame ftory under the article Pompey, this brave citi- 
zen is called Stennius. But in the life of Pompey, ch. 3. the fame Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Pompey treated all the towns of Sicily with huma- 
nity, except that of the Mamertines; and that, having likewife re- 
folved to chaftife that of the Himerians, his fury was difarmed by the 
-generofity of Sthenis, one of the governors of the town, who took 
the whole blame of the public upon himfelf. 

* Q, Curtius, lib. iv. c. 6. 
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was the natural impetuofity of his wrath incapable of 
any check? Certainly, had it been poffible for any 
_ thing to curb it, it is to be believed, it 
nk muft have been at the facking and defola- 
tion of Thebes, to fee fo many valiant 
men ruined, and totally defencelefs, cruelly butchered 
by the fword ; for there were full 6000 killed, of whom 
* not one turned his back, or cried out for quarter 3 
but, on the contrary, every one ran about through the 
ftreets, ftriving to provoke the victors to put them ta 
an honourable death. There was not one who did not, 
to his laft gafp, ftill endeavour to revenge himfelf, and, 
with the weapons of defpair, to feek comfort in his own 
death, by the death of fome enemy. Yet did their af- 
flicted virtue create no pity, nor was one day long 
enough to glut the conqueror’s vengeance; for the 
flaughter continued till not a drop of blood remained 
to be fhed, except that of helplefs perfons, old men, 
women, and children, of whom 30,000 were carried 
into flavery. 


eA: If. 
Of Sorrow, 


A contempt- O man living is more free from this 
ible paffion. = : ‘ 
sf 3 paffion than I am, who neither like 
it in myfelf, nor admire it in others; yet the world is’ 
pleated to honour it as it were in the lump with a par- 
ticular favour, and to make it the ornament of wifdom, 
virtue, and confcience. A filly mean drefs! The Ita- 
lians have more properly given the name to furlinefs 
which is meant by their word ¢rifezza; it being a qua- 
Tes effedte, lity always malignant, always foolith ; 
and, as it is always cowardly and mean, 
the Stoics would not allow their wife men to be fen- 


fible 


% Diodorus of Sicily, lib, xvii. ch. 4 
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frble of it.. Neverthelefs we read in hiftory*, that 
Pfammenitus, king of Egypt, being defeated and taken 
iprifoner by Cambytes, king of Perfia, feeing his daugh- 
‘ter pafs by him in the habit of a fervant fent to draw 
water, though -his friends about him burft into tears 
and lamentations, yet jhe himfelf remained unmoved, 
without uttering a word, and with his eyes fixed on the 
ground: and that feeing, likewife, ‘his fon immediately 
after led to.execution, he ftill maintained the fame,com- 
pofure of countenance, till fpying one of his domeftics 
drageed away amongft the captives, the fmote his fore- 
head, and mourned fadly. Similar tothis, is the ftory 
of a late prince of our own nation, who being at Trent, 
and having news brought him of the death of his elder 
brother, but a brother on whom depended the whole 
fapport and honour of his houfe; and hearing foon af- 
ter of the death of a younger brother, the fecond hope 
of his family, he withftood both thefe ftrokes with an 
exemplary magnanimity ; but one of his fervants hap- 
pening, a few days after, to die, he fuffered his con- 
ftancy to be overcome by this laft event, and lofing his 
courage, fo abandoned himfelf to forrow and mourn- 
ing, that fome from thence concluded he was only 
pierced to the quick by this laft dhock ; but the truth 
is, that being before brimfull of grief, the leaft addi- 
tion overflowed the bounds of his patience. The fame 
might alfo be judged of the former example, did not 
hiftory proceed to tell us, that Cambyfes afking Pfam- 
menitus +, ** Why he was fo unconcerned at the mif- 
s* fortune of his fon and daughter, and fo impatient at 
<¢ the death of his friend? It is (anfwered he) becaufe 
<< this laft affliction was only to be difcovered by tears, 
“¢ the two firft exceeding all manner of expreffion.” 

Something like this might, perhaps, Extreme for- 
be working in the fancy of the painter of row is unutter- 
old, who being in the facrifice of Iphige- file 
nia t, toreprefent the forrow of the by-ftanders proper- 


* Herodotus, lib. iii. p. 187, 188. Ed. Steph. anno 1592. 
+ Herod. lib. iii. pl. 138. : 
 Val.Max, lib. viii. c. rx. in externis, § §, 
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tionably to the degrees in which they were varioufly af- 
fected by the death of this innocent fair, and having — 
in the other figures exerted the utmoft power of his art, 
he drew that of the virgin’s father with a veil over his 
face, meaning thereby, that no kind of countenance was 
capable of expreffing fuch a degree of forrow as his was, 
This is the reafon why the poets feign the unfortunate 
mother, Niobe, after having firft loft fix fons, and fuc- 
ceffively as many daughters, to be quite ftupified with 
“grief, and at laft petrified. © 


—Diriguiffe malis*, 
—whom grief alone, 
Had power to ftiffen into ftone : 


thereby to exprefs that melancholic, dumb, and deaf 
ftupidity which benumbs all our faculties, when oppreff- 
ed with accidents, which we are not able to fupport 
under: and, indeed, the operation of grief, if it be ex- 
ceffive, muft fo overwhelm the foul, as to deprive it of 
the liberty of its functions ; as happens to every one of 
us, who upon the firft alarm of very ill news, find our- 
felves furprifed, ftupified, and in a manner deprived of 
all power of motion ; fo that the foul, by giving vent 
to fighs and tears, feems to difintangle itfelf, and ob- 
tain more ‘room, and freedom. 


Et via vix tandem voci laxata dolore eff +. 


And when, by ftruggling, grief is almoft fpent, 
Tis eas’d at length, by giving words fome vent. 


e'Grieftheennle In the war which king Ferdinand made 
si edes upon the dowager of king John of Hunga- 
eath. ; 


‘Ty, aman in armour was particularly ta- 
Ken notice of by every one for his extraordinary gal- 
lantry in a certain encounter near Buda, and, being un- 
known, was highly commended, and as much la- 
mented when left dead upon the fpot, but by none fo 
-much as by Raifciac, a German nobleman, who was 
charmed with fuch unparalleled valour. The body be- 


® Ov, Met. lib, vi. fab. 4. + Eneid. lib. xi, ver, 151. 
foes | ing 
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ing brought off the field of battle, and the count, with 
the common curiofity, going to view it, the armour of 
~ the deceafed was no fooner taken off, but he knew him 
‘to be his own fon. ‘This encreafed the compaffion of 
all the {pectators ; only the count, without uttering one 
word, or changing his countenance, ftood like a ftock, 
with his eyes fixed on the corpfe, till the vehemency of 
forrow having overwhelmed his vital fpirits, he — 
tone dead to the ground. 

The lovers, who would reprefent an dafhpporlible 
paffion, fay, 


Chi puo dir com’ egli arde, é in picciol fuoco* ! 
The man who can his ardent love declare, 
Has of that paffion but a fcanty fhare. 


——Mifero quod omnes 
Evipit fenfus mibi: nam fimul te, 
Lefbia, afpexi, nibil eft fuper mi 
Quod loquar amens ; 
Lingua fed torpet, tenues fub artus 
Flamma dimanat; fonitu fuopte ~ 
Tinniant aures, gemina teguntur 
Lumina nofte +. 


Thou, Lefbia, robb’d my foul of reft, 
And rais’d thofe tumults in my breatt : 
For while I gaz’d in tranfports toft, 
My breath was gone, my voice was loft, 
My bofom glow’d; the fubtle flame 
Ran quick thro*all my vital frame : 
O’er my dim eyes a darknefs hung, 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


It appears from hence, that in the height and greateft 
fury of the fit, we are not in a condition to pour out 
our complaints, or to ufe perfuafion, the foul being at 
that time oppreffed with profound thought, afd “the 
body dejected and languifhing with defire; and thence 
it is that fometimes proceed thofe accidental impotencies 


# Petrarch, fol. _ 70. di Gab. Giolito at Venice, 1745. 
ay Cat. Epig. 49. 
which 
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which fo unfeafonably furprife the paffionate lover, and 
that frigidity which, by the force of an immoderate 
ardour, feizes him, even in the very Jap of fruition : fog 
all paffions that fuffer themfelves to be relifhed and di- 
gefted, are but moderate, 


Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes fupent *. 
Light griefs are plaintive, but the great are dumb. 


Other effects of Sudden and unexpected joy likewife 
Grief. produces the fame effect. 


Ut me confpexit venientem, et Troia circhu 
Arma amens vidit, magnis exterrita mon ris, 
Diriguit vifu in medio, calor offa reliquit, 
Latitur, et longo vix tandem tempore fatur+., 


Soon as fhe faw me coming, and beheld 

The Trojan enfigns waving in the field, 

She was aftonifh’d at th’ unlook’d for fight, 

And like a ftatue, loft all feeling quite, 

Life’s gentle heat did her {tif limbs forfake, 

She fwoon’d; at length with faultring tongue fhe 
. {pake. 


} Befides the examples of the Roman lady who died 
for joy to fee her fon fafe returned from the battle of 
Cannz, and of Sophoeles, and Dionyfius the tyrant lls 
who alfo both died of joy, and of Talva §, who died 


* Seneca Hippol. Aa. ii. Scene 3. 

+ Virg. ZEneid lib. iii. ver. 306, Sc, 

Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. vii. v. 54. Titus Livy relates an accident, 
much like this, which happened after the battle of Thrafimene, lib, 
XxXxii. cap. 7. 

| Pliny afferts pofitively, that the joy of having won the prize in tra- 
gedy, put anend to the days of Sophocles and old Dionyfius the tyrant 
of Sicily ; fee his Nat, Hitt. lib. vii. cap. 53. But, asto Dionyfius, if we 
may believe Diodorus Siculus, the joy that pofleffed him, on his win- 
ning the prize in tragedy, ran him into fuch extravagancies as were the 
true caufe of his death. ¢ He was fo overjoyed at the news, fays the 
‘ hiftorian, that he made a great facrifice upon it to the Gods; pre- 
* pared fumptuous feafts, to which he invited all his friends, and there- 
‘in drank fo exceffively, that it threw him into a very bad diftemper.’ 
Lib. xv. cap, 20. of Amyot’s tranflation. 

§ In Vater. Maximus, lib. ix. in Romanis, § 3. where he is called 
M. Juventius Thalma; Pliny, who only fays, that he died in making 
his frerifice, calls him, M. Juventius Talya, lib, vii. cap. 53. ; 


im 
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in Corfica at reading the news of the honours which the 
Roman fenate had decreed for him, we haye one in our 
time, viz. Pope eo X. who, upon the news of the 
taking of Milan, a thing he had fet his heart upon, was 
fo overjoyed, that he immediately fell into a fever, and 
died*. As a more remarkable teftimony of the weak- 
nefs of human nature, it is recorded, that Diodorus the 
logician died upon the +-fpot, from exceffive fhame, 
not being able, in his own fchool, and in the prefence of 
a great auditory, to refolve a quibbling queftion, which 
was pronounced to him by Stilpo. For my own part, 
I am very little fubject to thefe violent pafhons. I am 
naturally flow of apprehenfion, which, by converfation, 
grows thicker and duller every day. ? 


CHAP. IL. 


That our Affections are extended beyond our 
Exiftence. 


HEY who accufe mankind of the wanking tos 
folly of gaping always after futurity, Curious after 
and advife us to lay hold of the good fans 

which is prefent, as having too fhort reach to feize that 
which is to come, a thing even more impoffible for us 
than to recover what is paft, have hit upon the moft 
univerfal of human errors, if that may be called an 
error, whereto nature itfelf has difpofed us, which, for 
the better continuation of her own work, has, among 
feveral others, impreffed us with this deluding imagina- 
tion, as being more jealous of what we do, than what 
we know. For we are never prefent with, but always 
beyond ourfelves. Fear, defire, and hope violently 
pufh us on towards what is to come, and deprive us of 
the fenfe and confideration of that which is prefent, by 
amufing us with the thought of what will be, even when 

we fhall be nono more. 

* Francis Guicciardin’s Hiftory of Italy, lib. xiv. p. 394. vol. 2. 
t Pliny’s Nat. Hilt, lib. vil. cap. 53. 

Calamito- 
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Calamitofus eft animus futuri anxius®. 
Inceflant fears the anxious mind moleft. 


- Plato often repeats this great precept f, 
Do what thou haft to do} and know thy- 
felf. Of thefe two parts, each compre- 
hends our whole duty in general terms, and, in like 
mianner, each inchides the other; for he that would 
mind his own bufinefs, will find, that his firft leffon is, 
to know what he is, and what is proper for him: and 
he-who rightly underftands himfelf, will never miftake 
* another man’s work for his own, but will love and im- 
prove himfelf above all other things ; will refufe fuper- 
>» uous employsnents, and reject al] unprofitable fchemes 
and propofals. As the fool, though he fhould enjoy all 
that he can poffibly defire, would, not be content; fo 
the wife man acquiefces with the prefent, and is never 
diffatisfied. Epicurus exempts his wife men from all 
forefight and care of futurity. 


The reafon- | Among the laws relating to the dead, 

eed tae the look upon that as falutary by which the 
ders the con. actions of princes are to- be examined 
@ué of princes after their deceafe. They are, while liv- 
‘to be enquired 

into aftertheir 102, at leaft aflociates in making the laws, 
death, if not the mafters of them; and therefore, 
what juftice could not inflié& upon their perfons, it is 
but reafonable fhauld be executed upon their reputa- 
tions, and the eftates of their fucceflors, things that we 
often value above life itfelft. This is a cuftom of fin- 
gular advantage to thofe countries where it is obferved, 

and as much to be defired by all good princes, who 
have reafon to be offended that the memories of the 
wicked fhould be treated with the fame refpect as 
their’s. We owe, it is true, fubjection and obedience 
to all kings alike, in regard to their office; but, as to 
affection and efteem, thefe are only due to their virtue, 


Admitting even that we ought to be paffive under un- 


The duty of« 
* man. 


* Seneca, Epift. 98. 


t In Timeus, p. 544. Edit. Loemarians; at Lyons, 1690; 
vf Diodorus of Sicily, lib. i. cap. 6, ’ YONS,-1590 
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worthy princes, to conceal their vices, and commend 
their indifferent actions, whilft their authority ftands in 
need of our fupport :-yet, when all relation betwixt the 
prince and fubject is at-an end, there is no reafon why: 
we fhould not, for the fake of our own liberty, and of 
common juftice, publith our real refentments. To 
debar good fubjects the glory of having reverently and 
faithfully ferved a prince, whofe imperfections they fo , 
well Knew, were to deprive pofterity of an ufeful exam 
ple. And they who out of refpect to fome obligation, 
unjuftly defend the memory ofa bad prince, againft 
their own knowledge and confciences, perform a private 
act of gratitude at the expence of public jutftice. 
Titus Livius* very truly fays, that the language of 
courtiers is always founding of vain oftentation, and not 
to be depended on; every one indifferently extolling his 
own king’s valour and greatnefs to the higheft pitch. 
It-is not impoffible but fome may condemn the cou- 
rage of thofe two foldiers, who boldly anfwered Nero to 
his face ; the one being afked by him, +‘ Why he bore . 
¢¢ him ill-will °” ¢¢ I was true to thee, he faid, whilft thou 
<< waft worthy of my love; but when thou didft turn 
“ parricide, ineendiary, a ftage- player, and a coachman, 
“¢ T began to hate thee, and do fo fli.” And.the other 
being afked, {| ‘“‘ Why he had a defign to take away his 
“¢ life?” “ Becaufe, faid he, I had no other remedy againit 
“ thy perpetual mifchiefs.” But, confidering the public 
and univerfal teftimonies that were given. after his 
death (and will be to all pofterity, both of him, and all 
other bad princes like him) of his tyrannical and 
wicked practices, what man in his fenfes can blame 
them ? | 

I confefs, I am feandalized, that info | | 
facred a government as that of the Lace- Pe ce 
dzmonians, there fhould be fo hypo- monians at the 
critical a ceremony ufed at the death of kiewe nial 
their kings, when all their confederates 
and neighbours, and all forts and degrees of men and » 


* Lib, xxxv.¢, 48 + Tacit. Annal, 1. xvec. 67. «|j Ibid.c. 68. 
97 women, 
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women, as well as their flaves, cut and flathed theif 
foreheads, in token of forrow, repeating in their cries 
and lamentations, * that that king (let him have been 
as wicked ag the Devil) was the beft they ever had 3 
thereby attributing to his quality the praife that be- 
longs to merit, and to the higheft degree of it, though 
in the meaneft meniber of the community. Ariftotle; 
who leaves no fubjeét untouched, makes a query upon 
RefleAions on the faying of Solon +, That none can be 
Solon’s aferti- faid to be happy before he be dead« 
on, viz. That Whether any perfon, who has even lived 
be faid to be and died according to his heart’s defire; 
happy befote can be termed happy; if he has left an ill 
death. = charaéter behind him; or if his pofterity 
is miferable; Whilft we have life and motion, we con 
vey ourfelves by fancy or anticipation whither, and to 
what we pleafe ; but when once we are out of being, we 
have no communication with the world, and therefore 
it had been better faid of Solon, That no man is ever 
happy, becatife he is not fo till after he is no mores 
—Et inde 

Vix radicitus é vita fe tollit, et ejicit, 

Sed facit effe fui quiddam fuper infcius ivfe, 

Nec removet fatis a projecio corpore fefe, et 

Vindicat }. 
He boafts no fenfe can after death remain, ; 


Yet makes himfelf a part of life again, 
As if fome other ne could feel the pain. 


tiie es Bertrand de Glefquin dying before the 
adas ifalive, Cattle of Rancon, near Puy in Auverene, 

the befieged were afterward, upon fur- 
render, obliged to depofit the keys of the place upon his 
corpfe. Bartholomew d’ Alviano, the Venetian ge- 
neral, happening to die in their wars in Brefcia, and his 
corpfe being brought back to Venice through the 
territories of Verona, the enemy’s country, moft of the 
army were for defiring a fafe conduét for it from the 


* Herodot. lib. vi. p. gor. Thid. Mb. i, p. 14, 
tT Lucret. lib, iii. ver, 890, : ¥ es 


Veronefe ; 
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Veforiefe; but Theddore Trivulfio oppofed it, rather 
chufing to make way for it by force of arms, at the 
hazard of a battle, faying, It is fot meet that he, who 
in his life was never afraid of his enemies, fhould feeny 
to fear them when he was dead. And, in truth, in a 
cafe of much the fare nature, by the Greek laws, he 
who made fuit to an enerty for the intermert of a dead 
body, did, by that aé¥, renounce’ his victory, and his 
right to erect a trophy; and he to whom fuch fuit was 
made, was ever reputed the conqueror. By this means 
it was that Nicias loftthe advantage that he had vifibly 
gained over the Corinthians, and that Agefilaus, on the 
contrary, confirmed the doubtful title he had before to 
what he gained from the Beeotians. ~ 

Thefe proceedings might appear very Theopinion of 
odd, had it not been a general practice ane that the 
. avours of Hea 
in all ages, not only to extend’ the care of ven accompa- 
ourfelves beyond this life, but, moreover, ¥ themin'the 
to fancy, that very often the favours of °°" 
Heaven accompany us to the gtave, and continue evert 
to our relics. Of this there are fo many itftances 
among the ancients, waving thofé of our own time, that 
it is not neceflary I fhould enlarge upon the fubject. Ed- 
ward king of England, the firft of that name, having, im 
the long wars betwixt im and Robert king of Scotland, 
experienced of how great advantage his own immediate 
prefence was to his affairs, as he had been always vic- 
torious where he was perfonally engaged, when he came 
to die, bound his fon by a folemn oath, that,.as foon as 
he was dead, he fhould caufe his body to be boiled till 
the flefh parted from the bones; and, after burying the 
flefh, to carry the bones continually with him in his 
army, fo often as he fhould be obliged to go againft the 
Scots; as if vi¢tory.had been chained by deftiny to his 
joints. So John Zifca, who, in vindication of Wick- 
liffe’s herefies, difturbed the Bohemians, left order, that 
they fhould flea him after his death, and make a drum 
of his fkin, to carry into the field againft his enemies, 
fancying it would contribute greatly to the continuation 


of the fuccefles he had obtained over them. In like 
manner, 
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manner, fome of the Indians, in day of battle with the 
Spaniards, carried with them the bones of one of their - 
captains, in confideration of the victories they had for- 
merly obtained under his coriduct. And other people, . 
of the fame new world, do yet carry about with them, 
in their wars, the relicks of valiant men who have died 
in battle, to excite their courage, and advance their for- 
tune. Of thefe examples, the firft only referve for the 
tomb, the reputation they gained by their atchieve- 
ments, but the latter attribute a certain agency to their 
dead limbs. The behaviour of captain Bayard was: 
more rational and magnanimous, who, finding himfelf 
mortally wounded with a fhot from a harquebufs, and. - 
being advifed to retire out of the field, made anfwer, 
that he would not begin at the laft gafp to turn his 
back to the enemy, and fought on as long as he had 
ftrength ; till feeling himfelf too faint, and no longer 
able to fit his horfe, he commanded his fteward to fet him, 
down againft the root of a tree, but in fuch a pofture, 
that he might die with his face towards the enemy; 
which he did. 
The faglar I muft yet add “another example as re- 
modefty of | miartkable, with regard to the prefent fub- 
ea ject, as the former. The emperor 
Debhedigesc Maximilian, great-grandfather to Philip 
the prefent king of Spain, was a prince richly endowed 
with great qualities, and remarkably handfome, but had 
at the fame time a humour very contrary to that of 
other princes, who, for the difpatch of their moft im- 
portant affairs, convert their clofe-ftool into a chair of 
ftate, viz. That he never permitted any of his valets, 
how much a favourite foever, to attend him in his 
privy, but ftole afide to make water; and was as fhy as 
a virgin to difcoyer either to his phyfician, or any other 
perfon whatfoever, thofe parts of the body that are by 
cuftom Kept fecret. And I myfelf, who never. bluth at’ 
what I fay, am yet naturally fo modeft in this point, 
that, unlefs it be at the importunity of neceffity or plea- 
fure, I very rarely let any one fee thofe parts and, 
actions which cuftom requires us to conceal. _ In this L 
alfo 
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alfo fuffer more conftraint than I conceive is very well 
becoming a man, éfpecially of my profeffion. But the 
emperor indulged this modeft humour to fuch a degreé 
of {uperftition, as to give éxprefs otders in his laft will, 
that they fhould put him on drawers as foon as he was 
dead ; to which, methinks, he would have done well to 
have added by a codicil, that whoever put them on 
fhould be hoodwinked. The Ciatee” “Cyrists reves 
which Cyrus left with his children*, that rencé for re. | 
neither they, nor atity other, fhould cither "8!" 
fee or touch his body after the foul was departed from 
it, I attribute to fome fuperftitious devotion; both his 
hiftorian, and himfelf, amongft other great qualities, 
having, in the whole courfe of their lives, demonftrated 
a fingular attention and refpect to religion. 

I was by no means pleafed with a {tory told mé by a 
preat man, of a relation of mine, who had been very 
eminent both in peace and wat, that, beitig arrived to a 
very old age, and exceffively tormented with the ftone, 
he fpent thé laft hours of his life in an extraotdinary fo- 
licitude about ordeting the pomp and ceremony of his 
funeral, preffing all the men of condition who came to 
fee him, to promife their attendance on him to his 
etave. He moft éarneftly importuned the very prince, 
who vifited him in his laft agonies, that he would order 
his family to join in the funeral proceffion, urging fe- 
veral reafons and examples to him, to prove that it was 
arefpect due toa perfon of his condition; and; having 
obtained a promife, and appointed the method and or- 
der of his funeral parade, he feemed to die content. So 
much vanity as this was, to the very laft, I {carce ever 
knew ! 

Another, though a contrary curiofity (of. Funerals . 
which Ido not want a domeftic example) See eee 
feems to be fomewhat a-kin to this; that magnificent, 
a man fhall cudgel his brains, in the laft or foo mean. 
moments of his life, to regulate his obfequies with fo 
particular and unufual a parfimony, a3 to permit no 


® Xenophon’s Cyropeedia, lib. viii, cap. 7. towards the end. 
WEL. I. C more 
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more attendance than one fingle fervant with a lanthorn 
and yet I fee this humour commended, as well as the 
appointment of Marcus Aimilius Lepidus *, who for- 
bad his heirs to beftow upon his corpfe fo much as the 
common ceremonies in ufe upon fuch occafions. Is it 
temperance and frugality to avoid expence and pleafure, 
when the ufe and knowledge thereof are by us imper- 
ceptible? An eafy and cheap reformation this! If in- 
ftru€tion were at all neceflary, I fhould be of opinion, 
that this, as all other actions of life, fhould be regu- 
lated by every man’s ability ; and the philcfopher Ly- 
con} prudently ordered his executors to difpofe of his 
body where they fhould think moft fit, and as for his 
funeral, to order it neither fuperfluous, nor too mean. 
For my own part, 1 fhould wholly leave the ordering 
of this ceremony to cuftom, and to their difcretion to 
whofe lot.it fhall fali to do me that laft office. Totus hic 
locus eft contemnendus in nobis, non negligendus in noftris *. 
The place of our fepulture is wholly to be contemned by 
us, but not to be neglected by our friends ; and it was a 
holy faying of a faint, Curatio funeris, conditio fepulture; 
pompa exequiarum, magis funt vivorum folatia, quam fub- 
fidia mortuorum ||, i.e. the care of funerals, the place 
of fepulture, and the pomp of the obfequies, are rather 
confolations to the living, than any benefit to the dead. 
From this confideration it Was, that when Criton afked 
Socrates, on his death-bed, ** How he would be buried 2?” 
The philofopher made him anfwer, ** How ye will §.” If 
IT was to concern myfelf further about this affair, I fhould 
think it more genteel to imitate thofe who entertain 
themfelves, while alive, with the cerenrony of their own 
obfequies, and are pleafed with beholding their own 
dead countenances in marble.. Happy arethe men who 
can regale and gratify their fenfes by infenfibility, and 
live even’ when they are dead ! 


*Before he died, he commanded his’fon tocarry bim to his fepulchre on 
the bare bed, without linen, purple, &c. In Epitome Liviana, lib, xlviiis 

+ Diogenes Laertius, in Lycon’s life, lib. v. fect. 74. Edit. Wetit. 
Amfterdam, anno 1692. {Cicero Tufcul, lib. i, cap. 45, 

|| Auguft, de Civit. Dei. lib. i. cap. 12, 

§ Plato’s Phedon, towards the end, 


Tam 
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T am ready to conceive an implacable cruel ana 
hatred againft all popular government  childifh fuper- 
{though I cannot but think it the moft aa a 
natural and equitable of all others), fo oft — tothe burial of 
agI call to mind the injuftice and inhuma- their dead. 
nity of the Athenians, who, without mercy, or once 
vouchfafing to hear what they had to fay for themfelves, 
put to death their brave captains newly returned tri- 
umphant from a naval viétory, which they had ob- 
tained oyer the Lacedémonians, near the Arginufian * 
ifles (the fharpeft and moft obftinate engagement which 
ever the Greeks fought at fea), for no other reafon but 
that the Greeks followed their blow, and purfued the 
advantages prefcribed them by the law of arms, rather 
than ftay to gather up and bury their dead. An exe- 
cution that was yet rendered more odious, by the beha- 
viour of Diomedon, who, being one of the condemned 
perfons, and a man of eminent virtue, both political and 
military, advancing to fpeak, after having heard the fen- 
tence (till when he was not allowed a peaceable hear- 
ing), inftead of pleading his own caufe, or proving the 
manifeft impiety of fo cruel a fentence, only exprefled' a 
concern} for the fafety of his judges, befeeching the 
gods to convert this fentence to their own good; and 
praying, that, for neglecting to.pay thofe vows that he 
and his companions had made (which he alfo acquainted 
them with), in acknowledgment for fo glorious a fuc- 
cefs, they might: not pull down the indignation of the 
gods upon them; after which he went courageoufly to 
his €xecution. . 

Fortune, not many years after, dealt 
them the fame bread: for Chabrias, cap- 
tain-general of their naval forces, haying got the better 
of Pollis, admiral of Sparta, about the ifle of Naxos, 
totally loft the fruits of t his victory (of very great im- 
portance to their affairs), and left he fhould incur the 
misfortune of the Athenian captains, he chofe to fave a 


How punifhed. 


* Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xiii. cap. 31. Three iflands to the §, E. of 
that of Lefbos. + Diodorus of Sicily, lib, xtii, cap. 32, 
{ Ibid, lib. xv. cap. 9. 
C2 few 
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few bodies of his dead friends that were floating on the 
fea, which gave opportunity to a great number of his 
living enemies to fail away in fafety, who afterwards 
made them pay dear for this unfeafonable fuperftition. 
Quaris quo jaceas poft obitum loco? 
Quo non nata gacent *. 
Doft afk where thou fhalt lie when dead? 
With thofe that ne’er yet being had. 


This other paflage reftores the fenfe of repofe to a 
body without a foul. 

Neque fepulcrum, quo recipiat, habeat portum corporis: 
ubi, remiffa humana vitd, corpus requie[cat a malis+. 

Nor with a tomb as with a haven bleft, 

Where, after life, the cdrpfe in peace may reft. 
~ Juft fo nature demonftrates to us, that feyeral dead 
things ftill retain an occult relation to life. Wine 
changes in cellars, according to the changes of the fea- 
fons of the vine from whence it came; and the fleth of 
yenifon is faid to alter its condition in the powdering- 
tub, and to vary its tafte, according to the feafons of the 
living flefh of its kind. 


GHA P.. FV. 


How the Soul difcharges its Paffions upon falfe Ob= 
jects, when the true are wanting. 


Gentleman of my country, who was frequently 
A tormented with the gout, being often importuned 
by his phyficians to abftain from falt meats, ufed to re- 
ply merrily, That there was aneceffity for his having 


* Seneca Tr. Chor. ii. ver. 30. 
t Cicero Tufcul. lib. i, cap. 44. 
fomething 
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fomething to quarrel with in the ex- 
tremity of his pain, and that he fancied, Rela oh gy: 
that fometimes railing at, and curfing the _ je&s for its at- 
Bologna faufages, at other times the dried f7aton: | whe- 
tongues, and the gammon, was fome mi-  falfe. Sieben 
tigation of it. And in truth, as we are 
chagrined if the arm which is advanced to ftrike miffes 


the mark, and fpends itfelf in vain; and as alfo, that to® 


make a profpect pleafant, the fight fhould not be loft 
and dilated in the ether, but have fome bounds to limit 
it at a reafonable diftance ; 


Ventus, ut amittit vires, nifi robore denfce 

Occurrant fylua, fpatio diffufus inani *. 

As winds exhauft their ftrength, unlefs withftood 
By fome thick grove of ftrong oppofing wood. 


Yn like manner it appears, that the foul, being agitated 
and difcompofed, is loft in itfelf, if it has not fome- 
thing to encounter with, and therefore always requires 
an object to aim at, and keep it employed. Plutarch 
fays very well of thofe who are fond of lap-dogs and 
monkeys, that the amorous part which is in us, for want 
of a right object, rather than lie idle, does, in a‘man- 
ner, forge in the fancy one that is falfe and frivolous. 
And we fee that the foul, in the exercife of its paffions, 
rather deceives itfelf by creating a falfe and fantaftical 
fubject, even contrary to its own belief, than not to have 
fomething to work upon. After this manner brute 
beafts {pend their fury upon the ftone or weapon that 
has hurt them, and are ready to tear themfelves to 
pieces for the injury they have received from another, 

Pannonis baud aliter poft ittum fevior urfa 

Cui jaculum parva Lybis amentavit habena, 

Se rotat in vuluus telumque irata receptum 

Impetit, et fecum fugientem circuit baftamy. 

So fierce the bear, made fiercer by the {mart 

Of the bold Lybian’s mortal-wounding dart, 

Turns round upon the wound, and the tough fpear 

Contorted o’er her breaft does flying bear. 

#* Lucan, lib, il. ver. 362, 363 + Luc. libs vi. ver. 220, &e. 
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What caufes of the misfortunes that bes 


Mb Paste fall us do we not ourfelves invent ? What 
1 Poe . 
‘itis in is it that we do not blame, right or wrong, 


mate for a- that we may have fomething to quarrel 
Eheli pation with ? Thofe beautiful treffes, young lady, 

which you tear off by handfuls, are no 
way guilty; nor is it the whitenefs of that bofom which 
*you fimite with fo much indignation and cruelty, that 
with an unlucky. bullet has killed your dear brother : 
quarrel with fomething elfe. Livy, fpeaking of the 
Roman army in Spain, fays, that for the lofs of two 
brothers, their great captains, Flere ommne repente, et offen- 
fare capita® ; all wept, and beat their foreheads : but 


this is a common practice. And the philofopher Bion 
faid pleafantly of the king who plucked off the hair of 
his head for forrow, “* Does this man_ think that bald- 
“‘nefs is a remedy for grief+?” Who_has not feen 
gamefters bite and gnaw the cards, and fwallow the 


dice in revenge for the lofs of their money? Xerxes lafhed 


the fea, and wrote a challenge to Mount Athos t! Cyrus 
fet a whole army feveral days || at work, to revenge 
himfelf on the river Gnidus §, for the fright it had put 
him in when he was paffing over it ; and Caligula de- 
molifhed a very beautiful palace {, for the confinement 
his mother had there. 


* Livy, Dec. IIT. lib. v. Luc. lib. xxv. cap. 37. 

+ Cic. Tufc. Queeft. lib, 111. cap. 26, t Herodot. lib. vii. p. 452. 

| Ibid, lib, 1. p. 86, 87. and Seneca de Ira, lib. iii, cap. 21. Herodotus 
fays exprefly, that Cyrus fpent the whole fummer about this fine expe- 
dition. And Paul Orofius, who is as incorreét as Montaigne, though 
in a contrary fenfe, fays, that Cyrus employed all his troops on this 
work a whole year, perpetz anno, lib. ii. cap. 6. 

§ Or Gyndas, rvvd;, as Herodotus calls it. Senecaand Tibullus, lib. 
iv. carm. i. ver. 141.—-rapidus, Cyri dementia, Gyndes. 

@ Seneca de Ira, lib. ili. c. 22. Cafar villam in Herculanenfi pulcherri- 
mam, quia fua mater aliquando in illa cuftodita erat, diruit ; 1. e. Cafar de- 
molifhed the moft beautiful city in the Herculanium, becaufe his mother 
was once imprifoned in it. I queftion whether Montaigne rightly un- 
derftood Seneca’s meaning; or, I imagine, that inftead of plaifir, he 
would have ufed the word deplaifir, becaufe it agrees perfectly well 
with what Seneca fays, ‘of her having been confined there as ina 
“‘ prifon,” In one of the firfteditions of the Efflays in French, plaifir 
was, by inadvertency, printed inftead of deplai/ir, which miftake was 
from thence continued in all the fucceeding editions ; at leaft, it is the 

‘ fame in all that I have been able to confult ; and from thence Mr, Cot- 
ton ufed the word Pleafure. 


I re- 
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Y remember there was a ftory when I impertinent 

was a boy, that one of our neighboyying vanity of a 
kings having been fmitten by the hand of “!"& 
Gep, fwore he would be revenged; and he ordered a 
proclamation, that, for ten years to come, no perfon in 
his dominions fhould pray to him, or fo much as men- 
tion him, or even believe in him: by which we are not 
fo much to take. meafure of the folly, as of the vain- 
glory peculiar to the nation of which this ftory was told. 
‘They are vices, indeed, that always go together, but 
fuch actions as thefe have more of temerity in them than 
of ftupidity. Auguftus Cefar having been toffed with 
a tempeft at fea *, fell to defying the god Neptune, 
and, in the pomp of the Circenfian games, to be re- 
venged, depofed his ftatue from the place it had amongtt 
the other deities. In this he was lefs excufeable than in 
the former, and lefs too than he was afterwards, when 
having loft a battle under Quintilius Varus in Germany, 
he raved like a madman, and fometimes ran his head 
againft the wall, crying out, + « O Varus, give me my 
s* Legions again!” For their’s exceeded all folly, be- 
caufe it was attended with impiety, by carping at Gop 
himfelf, or at leaft at fortune, as if fhe had ears to be 
dinned with our complaints; like the Thracians {, who 
when it thunders or lightens, fall to fhooting againft 
Heaven with Titanian vengeance, as if by flights of ar- 
rows they thought to reduce the Deity to reafon. Now 
as the ancient poet in Plutarch tells us, in his treatife of 
contentment, or the peace of the mind, chap. 4. of 
Amyot’s tranflation, 


Point ne fe faut courroucer aux affaires : 
Tl ne leur chaut de toutes nos choleres. 


We mutt not rave at Heaven in our affairs, 
Which for our indignation nothing cares. 


But we can never enough condemn our unruly paffions. 


* Suetonius, in the life of Auguftus, fect, 16. + Suetonius, ibid, 
fect, 23. } Herodot. lib. iv. cap, 289. 
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Ras 


COORPA™ Plo aR 


Whether the Governor of a Place befieged ought hittte 
Seif to ga out ta parley. 


F $Ucius Marcius*, the Roman Legate, in the war 
againft Perfeus king of Macedon, in order to gain 
time for putting his army into a good condition, fet on 
foot fome overtures of accommodation, with which the 
king being lulled afieep, concluded a ceffation for a cer= 
tain number of days, thereby giving his enemy opportu- 
nity and leifure to ftrengthen their army, which proved 
his own final ruin; yet the elder fort of fenators, mind- 
ful of their forefathers cuftoms, condemned this pro- 
ceeding, as injurious to their ancient practice, which, 
they faid, was to fight by mere valour, and not by ftra- 
Thepraficeof tem, furprizes, and night-encounters, 
ftratagems a- neither by pretended flights, nor unexpect- 
gainft an ené- ed rallies; never making war till having 
my cenfured. fire be iareskin oP Seon es 
rft proclaimed it, and very often appoint- 
ing both the hour and place of battle. Out of this 
honeft principle it was, that they fent back to Pyrrhus 
his treacherous phyfician, and to the Hetrurians their 
difloyal fchoolmafter. And this was indeed a conduct 
truly Roman, without any mixture of the Grecian fub- 
tilty, or the Punic cunning, with whom it was reputed 
not fo honourable to overcome by force as by fraud, 
The latter may be of fervice for once, but he only 
reckons himfelf fairly overcome, who knows he is fub- 
dued neither by policy, nor chance, but by mere dint of 
valour, hand to hand, in a fair and generous battle 4-. 
And it is plain by the language of thefe good old fena- 
tors, that this fine fentence was not yet admitted amone ft 
them, 


——Dolus an virtus quis in hofte requirat + ? 
All arts are lawful that defeat a foe. 


* Titus Livy calls him Quintus Marcius, lib. xiii. cap. 37, &c. 
t Liv, lib. xiii. cap. 43, 47. t neid, lib. ii, ver. 390. 


The 
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"The Achaians, fays Polybius, abhorred all manner of 
fraud, not reputing it a victory, unlefs where the cou- 
rage of the enemy was fairly quelled. Eam vir fanédtus 
et fapiens feiet veram effe vitioriam, que falva fide, et in- 
tegra dignitate parabitur*. An honeft and a wife man 
will allow that only to be a true victory which is ob- 
tained without breach of faith, or ftain of honour... An- 
other fays, 

Vofne velit, an me regnare kera, quidve ferat fors, 

Virtute expertamury. 3 

In brave contention let us fight, to know 

On whom dame Fortune will the palm beftow. 


-¥n the kingdom of Ternate, the chief 
of the Molucca iflands, amongft thofe peo- A Peorle who 
ple whom we fo roundly call Barbarians, enemies, win 
they have a cuftom never to commence out a previous 
war till it be firf proclaimed; adding iota ox of 
withal, an ample declaration of what 
means are in their power to carry it on, with what, and 
how many men, what ammunition, and what arms, both 
offenfive and defenfive ; but that being done, they after- 
wards conceive it lawful to empioy, without reproach, 
any means that may beft conduce to their fueccefs in the 
war. The ancient Florentines were fo far, 

: ; 7 e Floren- 
from feeking any advantage over their tines proclaim. 
enemies by furprize, that they always $4 warby toll- 
gave them a month’s warning before they = ae 
drew their army into the field, by the continual tolling 
of a bell they called Martinella. As for us who are not 
fo fcrupulous in this affair, and who attribute the glory 
of a battle to him who has the better of it, and who fay 
with Lyfandert, ‘* Where the lion’s fkin is too fhort, 
«© we muft eke it out with the fox’s cafe ;” the moft com- 
mon occafions of furprize are derived from +4. mot uns 
this practice, and we hold, that there are fair tratagems 
no moments in which the general ought to acne au- 
be more upon his guard, than thofe of par- . ; 


* Florus, lib. i. cap. 12, + Ennius apud Cicero, lib. i. de Offic. 
cap. 12, t See his life by Plutarch, chap. 4. tranflated by i 
eys 
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leys and treaties of accommodation, . It is therefore bee 
come a general maxim in thefe times, that a governor of 
a place never ought, in a time of fiege, to go out to par- 
ley. It was for this reafon that, in our anceftors days, 
meflieurs de Montmard and d’Affigni were fo highly 
cenfured in their defence of Moufon againft the count , 
de Naflau ; yet in this cafe it would be excufable in that 
governor, who, if he went out, fhould take care that the 
fafety and advantage fhould be on his fide, as count 
Guido de Rongoni did at Reggio (if we may believe 
Bellay, for Gucciardine fays it was he himfelf) when 
Monf. de l’Efcut advanced to parley, who ftepped fo 
little a way from his fort, that a diforder happening in 
the interim of the parley, not only Monf. de l’Efeut and 
his party, who were advanced with him, found them- 
felves by much the weaker (infomuch that Aleffandro 
de Trivulcio was there flain), but he himfelf was com- 
pelled, as the fafeft way, to follow the count, and rely 
upon his honour, to fhelter himfelf from the thot within 
the very walls of the town, Eumenes, being fhut up in 
the city of Nora by Antigonus*, and by him impor- 
tuned to come out to hold a parley with him, as he fent 
him word, it was fit he fhould to a greater and better 
man than himfelf, and one who had now an advantage 
over him, he returned him this noble anfwer, ‘* Tell 
“him (faid he) that I fhall never think any man better 
“than myfelf, whilft I wear a fword;” and he would 
not confent to go out to him, till, according as he de- 
manded, Antigonus had delivered him his own nephew 
Prolomeus in hoftage. And yet fome have fared very 
well in going out to hold a parley with the befieger. 
Witnefs Henry de Vaux, a gentleman of Champagne, 
who being befieged in the caftle of Commercy by 
the Enelith, under the command of Bartholomew de+ 
Bonnes, who had fo fapped moft of the out-works of the 
caftle, that nothing remained but fetting fire to the mine, 
to bury the befieged under the ruins, he requefted the 


* Plutarch’s life of Eumenes, Cap. 5. 


_t Vol. i. ch. 209. Froiffart, from whom Montaigne relates this, calls 
hina Bartholomew de Brunes, 
faid 
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faid Henry to come out to hold a parley with him for 
his own good; which Henry doing accordingly, with 
three more in company, and his evident ruin being 
made apparent to him, he thought himfelf fingularly 
obliged to the enemy, to whom he furrendered with 
his garrifon at difcretion, and then fire being applied to 
the mine, the props immediately fell, and the caftle was 
blown up, fo that not one ftone was left upon another, 
Tam very ready to give credit to the faith of another 
perfon, but I fhould be very loth to do it in a cafe, 
where it fhould be fuppofed I did it rather from defpair, 
and want of courage, than voluntarily, and from a con- 
fidence in the fincerity of the perfon with whom I had 
to do. 


Co EEA PES VE, 
The Time of Parleys dangerous. 


*%7ET I lately obferved that at Muffidan, in my 

neighbourhood, thofe who were drove out of it by 
eur army, complained, with others of their party, that, 
during a treaty of accommodation, and in the very in- 
terim that the deputies were treating, they were fur- 
prifed by treachery, and cut to pieces: a fact which, 
perhaps, in another age might have been coloured over} 
but, as 1 faid before, the cuftom of war in thefe days is 
quite different, and there is now no confidence to be 
placed in an enemy, till after the laft feal of obligation ; 
and even then there is danger enough; fo hazardous a 
thing it is, and ever was, to truft. the obfervation of the 
faith engaged to a town which capitulates upon eafy and 
favourable terms, to the licentioufnefs of a victorious 
army, and to give foldiers free entrance into it in the 
heat of blood. Lucius Aimilius Regillus, tye faith of 
a Roman pretor, having loft time in at- military men 
tempting to take the city of Phocoea by Veryuncertain. 


force, by reafon of the fingular valour wherewith the in- 
: habitants 


° 


. hee 
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habitants defended themfelves, conditioned at laft to re« 
ceive them as friends to the people of. Rome, and to 
enter the town as-into a confederate city, fecuring them 
from the fear of any hoftility*: but havin » for the 
greater pomp, brought his whole army in with him, it 
was not in his power, with all his endeavour, to reftrain 
his- men: fo that avarice and revenge being too hard 
for his authority, and for the military difcipline, he faw 
a confiderable part of the city pillaged before his face. 
Cleomenes ufed to fay, “ That what mifchief foever a 
*¢ man could do his enemy in time of war was above 
& juftice, and that he was not accountable for it in the 
<¢ fight of the gods and men,” And having concluded 
a truce with thofe of Argos for feven days, he fell upon 
them the third night after, when they were all in a pro- 
found fleep, and put them to the fword,. alledging for 
his excufe, that in the truce there was no mention of - 
nights; but the gods puntthed his perfidy. 

In a time of parley alfo, and while the citizens 
thought themfelves very fecure, the city of Caffilinum 
was taken by furprize, and that too in the age of the 
jufteft captains, and when the difcipline of the Roman 
militia was. in its perfection: for it is not faid, that it is 
not lawful for us, at a proper time.and place, to make, 
an advantage of our enemies want of underftanding, as, 
well as their want of courage. And, doubtlefs, war has 
naturally a great many privileges that are juftifiable 
even to the prejudice of reafon. And therefore here the 
tule fails, Neminem id agere ut ex alterius predetur infei~ 
tiat. ‘That no one fhould make an advantage of an- 
other’s folly. But Iam aftonifhed at the great liberty 
allowed in fuch cafes by Xenophon, in his. Cyropedia,. 
and that both by the determinations.and the feveral ex- 
ploits of his complete emperor. He is an author, I con- 
fefs, of much weight in thofe affairs, as being, in his 
own perfon, both a great captain, and a philofopher of. 
the firft form of the difciples of Socrates; but I cannot 
come into fuch a latitude as he difpenfes with in all 


* Livy, lib. xxvii, cap, 42 ‘ft Cicero de Offic, lib, iii, cap. 17. 


things 
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things and places. Monficur d’Aubigny having be- 
fieged Capua, and played a furious battery againft it, 
fignior Fabricio Colonna, governor of the town, having 
begun to hold:a parley from one of the baftions, and his 
foldiers, in the mean time, being lefs on their euard, our 
men took it, and put all to the fword. And of later 
memory, at Yvoy, fignior Juliano Rommino having’ 
- been fuch a novice as to go out to hold a parley with 
the conftable, at his return found the place taken. But 
that we might not go unrevenged, the marquis de Pef- 
caro haying laid fiege to Genoa, where duke O@avio 
Fregofa commanded under our protection, when the ar- 
ticles of capitulation were fo far advanced, that it was 
looked upon as good as concluded, feveral Spaniards bes 
ing flipped in, made ufe of this treachery, as an abfolute 
victory. And fince that time, at Ligny in the Barrois, 
where the count de Brienne commanded, the emperor 
having befieged it in perfon, and Bertheville, the faid 
count’s lieutenant, going out to hold a parley, whilft he 
was capitulating, the town was taken. 

They fay; 

Fu il vincer fempre mai laudatil cofa, 

Vincaft o per fortuna, 6 per ingegno™ « 

That conqueft ever was a glorious thingy 

Which way foe’er the conqu’for purchas’d. its 

Whether it was by fortune, or by wit. 
But the philofopher Chryfippus was not of this opiaion, 
for I heartily ; for he faid, + That he whoruns a races 
ought to exert all his ftrength in {peed ; but that it is by 
no means fair in him to lay hand upon his adverfary, to 
fiop him, or to fet a leg before him to throw him down. 
And yet more gencrous was the anfwer of the great Alex 
ander to Polypercon, when he perfuaded him to take 
advantage of the darknetfs of the night to fall upon Da- 
rius: By no means, faid he; 1 do not want to fteal a 
victory, I had rather be forry for my fortune, than 
afhamed of my victory {. 


* Ariofto, cant. xv. ver. I, 2. + Cicero de Offic, lib, iii. cap. 10% 
t Quint, Curtius, lib. iv, cap. 13. 
Atque 
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Atque idem fugientem haud eft dignatus Oredem 
Sternere, nec jatta cecum dare cufpide vulnus : 
Obvius, adverfoque occurrit, feque viro vir 

Contulit baud furto melior, fed fortibus armis* ;, 

His heart difdain’d to ftrike Orodes dead, 

Or in his back to ftab him as he fled: 

Then with difdain the haughty victor view’d 
Orodes flying, nor the wretch purfu’d : 

Nor thought the daftard’s back deferv’d-a wound, 
But haft’ning to o’ertake him, gain’d the ground ; 
Then, turning fhort, he met him face fo face, 

To give his victory the better grace: ; 


Gals An Pins Yap 
That our Adions are to be Judged by the Intention. 


In what feng YT is acommon faying, “ That death 
death difcharges ¢ difcharges us of all our obligations.” 
lig bd eeu ob- Yet I know fome that have taken it in 
_ another fenfe. Henry VII. king of 
England, articled with don Philip, fon to Maximilian 
the emperor, or to give him the more honourable ap- 
pellation, father to the emperor Charles V. that the {aid 
Philip fhould deliver up to him his enemy, the duke of 
Suffolk, of the White Rofe, who had taken refuge in 
the Netherlands, and promifed that, upon fuch furrender 
of ‘him, he would attempt nothing againft the faid 
duke’s life, in which he was as good as his word, but 
when he came near to his latter erid, he injoined his fon, 
by his laft will and teftament, to put him to death im- 
mediately after his deceafe. And lately, in the tragedy 
which the duke of Alva prefented to us at Bruffels, in 
the perfons of the counts of Horne and Egmont, there 
were many very remarkable paflages, one of which was, 
that the faid count of Egmont (upon the fecurity of 


* ZEneid, lib, x, ver, 73%. 
whofe 
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‘whofe word and honour the count of Horne furrendered 
himfelf to the duke of Alva) earneftly intreated that he 
might firft mount the fcaffold, to the end that his death 
might difengage him from his obligation to the count — 
Horne. In this cafe, methinks death did not acquit the 
King of his engagement, and the count of Egmont was 
acquitted of his, even though he had not died: We 
cannot be bound beyond our abilities : and becaufe the 
effects and performances are not in our power, and as in 
truth there is nothing in our power but the will, it is on 
this that all the rules of man’s duty are neceflarily 
founded and eftablithed. ‘Thus thé count of Eemont, 
thinking his foul and will bound to his promife, though 
he had not the power to make it good, had doubtlefs 
been abfolyed of his obligation, even if he had outlived 
the count of Horne. But the king of Eneglarid, break- 
ing his faith by previous intention, could no more exs 
cufe himfelf for deferring the execution of his treachery 
till after his death, than Hercdotus’s mafon*, who hav- 
ing kept the treafures of the king of Egypt his fovereien 
inviolably fecret in his life-time, difcovered it at hig 
death to his children, - 

I have Known many perfons in my time, Satisfaction 
who, being reproached by their confciences after death 

_ of with-holding the property of another ey are 

perfon, have aimed at making fatisfaction by their laft 

will and teftament, and after their deceafe; but they do 
nothing who take fo much time in fo prefling an affair, 
or who think to repair an injury with fo little com- 
punétion atid expence. They owe, befides, fomething 
of what they have in their immediate —pofleffion ; 
and the more they incommode themfelves, by reftoring 
what they have unjuftly taken, the jufter and the more 
commendable is their fatisfa¢tion; for penitence fe- 
quires penance. Thofe do yet worfe, who, by their 
laft will declare a mortal animofity againft their neigh- 
bour, .which they had concealed in their life-time, 
wherein they fhew their little regard to their own ho- 


® Herodotus, lib. ii, p.15% 
nour, 
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nour, by irritating the perfon offended againft their mes 
mory; and lefs to their confcience, not having the 
power, even in refpect to death, to let their talice die 
with them, but extending its exiftence beyond their own. 
Unjutt judges, who defer judgment to a time when they 
can have no knowledge of the caufe! for my part, I fhall 
take what care I can, that my death make no difcovery 
of what my life has not firft declared, and that publicly. 


€¢ HA P.. VII. 
Of Idleneft. 


S we fee fome lands that have lain fallow, if the 
foil is fat and fertile, produce innumerable forts 
of wild herbs that are good for nothing; for want of be- 
ing cultivated, and fown with certain feeds proper for 
our fervice; and as we find that fome women who 
have not known men, do of themfelves bring forth 
fhapelefs lumps and pieces of flefh, and that to caufe a 
proper and natural generation, it is neceflary to impreg= 
nate them with another kind of feed: even fo it is with 
our minds, which if not applied to fome particular fub- 
ject to check and reftrain them, rove about confuledly ix 
the vague expanfe of imagination. 


Sicut aque tremiuluin labris ubi lumen abenis 
Sole repercuffum, aut radiantis imagine lune, 
Omnia pervolitat late loca, jamque fub auras 
Erigitur 5 fummiaque ferit laquearia teffit. 


Thus tranflated by Mr. Drypen. 


So when the fun by day, or moon by night, 
Strikes on the polifhed brafs their trembling light, 
The glitt’ring fpecies here and there divide, 

And caft their dubious beams from fide to fide 3 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the cieling flafh the glaring day. 


t /Eneid, lib. viii. ver. a2. 


In 


Of Idlenefs, 
Tn which agitation, there is no folly, nor idle fancy. 
which they do not create. | 
_  ——velut agri fomnia, vane 
Fingiintur (pecies———* 
Like fick men’s dreams, that fromm a troubled brain 
Phantafms create; ridiculous and vain: 


_ The foul that has no eftablithed limit to circumifcribe 
it, lofes itfelf; for, as the epigrammatift fays, 

Quifquis ubique habitat, maxime nufquam habitat+. 

He that is every where, is no where, 


When I lately retired to my own houfe, 
with a refolution to avoid all manner of 
concern in affairs as much as poffible, and 
to fpend the fmall remainder of my life in privacy and 
peace, I fancied I could not give my mind more enjoy- 
ment, than to leave it at full liberty to entertain reft, 
and compofe itfelf ; which I alfo hoped that it might do 
the more eafily henceforwards, as being by time become 
more fettled and improved : but I find, 


———variam femper dant otia mentem *. 


Even in the moft retired ftates, 
A thoufand thoughts an idle life creates. 


that, on the contrary, like a herfe broke loofe, which 
runs away with greater fpeed than the rider would put 
him to, it gives birth to fo many chimeras, and fantaftic 
monfters, one upon the neck of another, without order 
and defign, that, for the fake of furveying the folly and 
abfurdity of them when I lift, I have begun to draw a 
catalogue of them, hoping in time to make my mind 
aihamed of itfelf, 


Tdlenefs bewil« 
ders the mind. 


. * Hor. Art. Poet. ver. 7, &. 4+ Martial, lib. vil. ep. 726 
f Lucan. lib. iv. ver, 704, 
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CH AE ee 
Of Liars ; 


HERE is not a man whom it 


pieced A | would fo i become to boaft of 


hehasnotavery memory as myfelf; for I own I have 


happy Memory. foarce any, and do not think that, in the 


world there is another fo defective as mine. My other 
faculties are all mean and common; but in this refs 
pect, I think myfelf fo fingular and rare, as to deferve 
a more than ordinary charaéter. Befides the inconves 
nience I naturally fuffer from this defeé of memory, 
(for in truth, the neceflary ule of it confidered, Plato 
might well call it a great and powerful goddefs,) in 
my country when they would fignify that aman is void 
of fenfe, they fay that he has no memory ; and when 
{complain of the defect of mine, they reprove me, 
and do not think I am in earneft by accufing myfelf for 
a fool; for they do not difcern the difference betwixt 
memory and underftanding, in which they make me 
worfe than I really am; for, on the contrary, we ra- 
ther find, by experience, that a {trong memory is li- 
able to be accompanied with a weak judgment ; andj 
as I acquit myfelf in nothing fo well as the friend, 
they do me another wrong in this refpeét, that, by 
the fame words with which they accufe my infirmity, 
they reprefent me as ungrateful. ‘They bring my af- 
fection into quettion upon aceount of my niemory, 
and turn a natural imperfection into a bad eonfcience, 
He has forgot, fay they, this requeft, or that pros 
mife; he does not remember his friends ; he has for- 
got to fay, or to conceal fuch a thing for my fake, 
dt is true, Iam apt to be forgetful, but am not indif- 
ferent about any thing which a friend has given me 
in charge, It is enough ‘that I fuffer the misfortune, 
without being branded with a fort of malice, a vice 
fo contrary to my nature. 


This, 


Zs Or iotay sae 
_. This, however, is my comfort ; firft, —— 
that it is an evil from which principally aces utr hes’ 
I have found reafon to correct a worfe, derives from 
that would have grown upon me, Dis want of 
i>} earth el pret emory, 
hamely ambition; for this is an into-— 
lerable defect in thofe who are incumbered with the 
managemeut of public bufinefs. And (as feveral ex- 
amples of the like kind, in the progrefs of nature de- 
monftrate) the greater is this defeét, I find my other 
faculties the ftronger in proportion. I fhould have 
been apt to have refted my underftanding and judg- 
ment on other men’s, and have lazily followed their 
footfteps, without exerting my own ftrength, had any 
firange inventions ard opinions occurred to me, by 
the help of my memory. By this means too I am 
not fo talkative; for the magazine of the memory is 
apt to be better ftored with matter than that of the in- 
vention: and, had niy memory been good, I had, ere 
this, deafened all my friends by my babble; for the 
fubjetts thenifelves, by roufing that fort of talent 
which I have, of handling and applying them, would 
have animated and fpun out my difcourfes. It is pity, 
but it is no lefs true, that I have obferved in fome of 
my intimate friends, who; when their memories repre- 
fent a thing to themi entire, and as it were in prefent 
view, begin their ftory fo far back, and crowd it with 
fo many impertinent circumftances, that, if the ftory 
be good in itfelf, they fpoil it; and, if it be bad; you 
are either to curfé the ftrength of their memory, or 
the weaknefs of their judgment, It is a difficult 
matter to clofe up a narration, and to cut it fhort in 
its career. Neither is there any thing that more dif- 
covers the ftrength of a horfe, than when if makes a 
full ftop with a grace; and of thofe men who talk 
pertinently, I know fome who would, but cannot ftop 
fhort ; for, whilft they ate feeking a period for the 
narration, they talk idly, and drawl out their words 
hike-men that have fcarce ftrength to utter them. 
Old men efpecially, who yet retain the memory of 
things paft, but forget how often they have related 
D 2 them, 
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4 are dangerous companions ; and I have know? 
very pleafant ftories told by aman of quality, that 
became very naufeous, by being repeated a hundred 
times over in the fame company. ‘Fhe fecond obli- 
gation I have to this weak memory of mine is, that I 
lefs remember the injuries done to me, fo that (as the 
ancient faid) I fhould have a prompter, like Darius, 
who, that he might not forget the affront he had re- 
ceived from the Athentans, whenever he fat down to 
table, ordered one of his pages to répeat three times 
in his ear, ‘* Sir; Renrember the Athenians *: more- 
over, the places which I revifit, and the books which 
TI read over again, always feem new to me: 

AA; ; Ié is not without reafon faid, that 

lar ought ; } ia 

to have a good he who has not a good memory,. fhould 
memory. never offer to tell lies: I know very 
well, that the grammarians diftinguifh betwixt an un- 
truth and a he, and fay, that to tell an untruth is 
to tell a thing, that is falfe, which we ourfelves 
however believe to be true; and that the Latin 
word mentiri, i<e. contra mentem ire, means to eo 
and act againft the confcience; and that therefore 
this. only touches thofe who fpeak contrary to what 
they know, who are the perfons’I point at. Now thefe 
do either wholly invent a ftory out of their own heads, 
or elfe marr and difguife one that has a real founda- 
tion. When they difguife and alter, by often telling 
the fame ftory, they can fcarce avoid contradi@ing 
themfelves, by reafon that the real fact having firft 
taken poffeffion in the memory, and being there im- 
printed by the way of knowledge and {eience, it will 
be ever ready to prefent itfelf to the imagination, and 
to diflodge falfhood, which cannot have fo fure and 
fettled a footing there as certainty ;. and becaufe the 
circumftances which they firft heard, evermore running, 
in their minds, make them forget thofe that are forged: 
or foifted in. As to what they wholly invent, forafmuch’ 
as there is no contrary impreffion to give a thock te: 


* Herodotus, lib: vy. p, 374. 
their 
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their forgery, there feems to be the lefs danger « 
their tripping; and yet even this alfo, by reafon it is 
a mere phantom, and not to be laid hold of, is very 
apt to efcape the memory, if it be not very perfect. I 
have had very pleafant experience of this, at the ex- 
pence of fuch as profefs only to accommodate their 
difcourfe to the bufinefs they have in hand, or to the 
humour of the great men with whom they converfe; 
for the circumftances to which they are ready to facri- 
fice their honour and confcience, being fubject to fe- 
veral changes, their language muft needs vary at the 
fame time: from whence it happens, that, of the 
fame thing, they tell one man, it is this; and another, 
it is that; giving it different forms and colours: and 
if by accident thofe men compare notes upon infor- 
mations fo contrary, what becomes of this fine art ? 
Befides, they are fuch fools, that they often contradict 
themfelves ; for what a memory need they have, to re- 
tain fo many different forms as they have forged upon 
one and the fame fubject! I have known many, in my 
time, very ambitious of the reputation of this fine 
fort of wifdem; but they do not fee, that if there be a 
reputation in it, it can anfwer no end. 

In plain truth, Lying isa curfed vice. Lying a very 
We are men who have no other tie hateful vice. 
upon one another but our word. If we confidered 
the horrid confequences of a lie, we fhould profecute 
it with vengeance, as the worft of crimes. 

I ‘perceive how abfurdly children are yying,andStub- 
ufually corrected for innocent faults, and bornnels, two 
are made to fmart for rafh actions that me ae caw 
are of no fignificance or confequence, preffed in chil- 
The faculty of lying, and what isfome- ¢7e 
thing of a lower form, ftubbornnefs, feem to be faults 
that ought, in every inftance, to be checked both in 
their infancy and progrefs, they being vices which are 
apt to grow up with them; and, after the tongue has 
contracted a habit of lying, it is fcarce to be imagin- 
ed how impoffible, almoft, it is to draw it out of the 
falfe track ; from whence it comes to pafs, that we fee 
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who are otherwife very honeft men, not only 
- fubjeét, but mere flaves to this vice. I have an honeft 
lad to my taylor, who I never heard fpeak truth, not 
even when it might have been to his advantage. If 
falfhood had, like truth, only one face, we fhould 
be upon better terms; for we fhould then take the 
contrary of what the liar fhould fay for certain truth ; 
but the reverfe of truth has a hundred thoufand 
Forms, and is a field without limits. The Pythago- 
reans make Good to be certain and finite, and Evil, 
infinite and uncertain; there are a thoufand ways to 
mifs the White, and only one to hit it. For my own 
art, I am not fure that I could prevail with my con- 
Hage to fecure myfelf from manifeft and extreme 
danger by an impudent and folemn lie. One of the 
ancient fathers faid, ‘‘ That we had better be in com- 
s¢ pany with a dog that we know, than with a man 
** whofe language we do not underftand.” Ut exter- 
nus non alieno fit hominis vice-+~. So that two perfons of 
different nations are not men with regard to each 
other ; or, as a foreigner, to one who underftands not 
what hefays, cannot be faid to fupply the place of a 
man. And how much lefs fociable is falfe {peaking 
than filence ? 
An ambaffador King Francis I. boafted, that he non- 
caught inalie pluffed Francifco Taverna, ambaflador 
by Francis 1. of Francis Sforza duke of Milan, a man 
of great fame for his eloquence, by this means. The 
ambaflador had been difpatched to excufe his mafter to 
the king for an action of great confequence, which 
was this; the king, in order to maintain fome corref- 
pondence ftill in Italy, out of which he had been lately 
driven, and particularly in the duchy of Milan, had 
thought fit to have a gentleman, on his behalf, to refide 
conftantly near the duke; an ambaflador ineffeét, but 
in appearance as a private man, who pretended to refide 


+ This is a paffage out of Pliny, which Montaigne has mangled to 
adapt it to his fentiment. It runs in Pliny, Ut externus alieno pene non 
Sit hominis vice, Nat. Hift. lib, vii. cap. 1. So that two perfons of differ- 
ent countries are not fcarce men with regard to one another, . 
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there for his own affairs. The reafon of this w 
that the duke, who depended much more upon the 
‘emperor (at a-time efpecially when he was treating 
-of a marriage with his niece, daughter to the king of 
Denmark, and fince dowager of Lorrain), could not be 
known to have any correfpondence or intelligence with: 
‘us, without hurting his intereft confiderably. For this 
‘commiftion a Milanefe gentleman was thought proper, 
viz. one Merveille, who was an equerry to the king. 
This perfon being difpatched with private credentials, 
and the inftru€tions of ambaffador, befides other let- 
ters of recommendation to the duke, in favour of 
his own private concerns, for a mafk and a cloak, he 
ftaid fo long at the duke’s court, that the emperor 
took umbrage at it; which was the oecafion, as we 
fuppofe, of what followed after, viz. that under pre- 
tence of a murder by him committed, his trial was 
-difpatched in two days, and his head ftruck off in the 
dead of the night+. The king applying to all the 
“princes of Chriftendom, and even to the duke him- 
felf, to demand fatisfaction, Taverna came to the 
court of France with a long counterfeit ftory, had his 
audience at the morning-council, where, for the fup- 
port of his caufe, he made a plaufible harangue, con- 
cluding, that his mafter had never looked upon this 
Merveille for any other than a private gentleman, and 
his own fabjeét, who came to Milan only about his 
own affairs, and had never lived there in any other 
character; abfolutely denying he had ever heard that 
the was one of the king’s houfhold, or fo much as 
known to his majefty, fo far was he from taking him 
for an ambaflador. The King in his turn, urging 
feveral objcétions and queftions to him, and fifting 
him every way, gravelled him. at laft, in the ¢ircum- 
france of the execution being performed in the night, 
as it were by ftealth. To this the poor man, being 
confounded, made anfwer, *n order to fhew his com- 
plaifance, That, out, of refpect to his majefty, the 


+ Bellay’s Memoirs, lib. iv. fol. 153, &¢: Edit. of Paris, 1579: 
Deane duke 
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ke would have beén very forry that fuch an execi- 
tion fhould have been performed in. the day-time. 
Any one may imagine how he was reprimanded when 
he came home, for having fo grofly prevaricated with 
a prince of fo nice a difcernment as king Francis. 

ae Ria ee on Julius Il. having fent an am 
baflador caught baflador to the king of England to ani- 
Idee EP Aonare hina againft king Francis, the am- 
enry VIII, é . . 

“king of Eng- —s baflador having had his audience, and 
King; the king, in his anfwer obferving the 
difficulties that would attend the making fuch prepa- 
rations as would be abfolutely neceflary to cope with fo 
powerful aking, and mentioning fome reafons, the 
ambaflador abfurdly replied *, That he himfelf had 
alfo confidered them, and had indeed mentioned them 
to the Pope. This fpeech fo different from his errand, 
which was to pufh a war, gave the king of England 
the firft glimpfe of a conjecture, which was after- 
wards verified, that the faid ambaffador was in his 
heart a friend to France; of which the king of Eng- 
land having advertifed the pope, his eftate was confil- 
cated, and he had like to have fuffered death, 


a os ec a es dd 
C2 A Ree 
Of Readine/s or Slownefs in Speech. 


Onc ne furent & tous toutes graces données. 


HUS we fee, as to the gift of eloquence, fome 
have a facility and readinefs of {peech, and 
that which is termed a quick delivery, fo fluent, that 
they are never at a paufe; and others there are flow of 


+ Erafmus, in a book of his called Lingua, mentions this fast, as 2 
thing that happened while he was in England, He fays, that, being 
detected in converfation with the French ambaflador by night, he 
was committed to prifon, all his eftate confifcated, and that, it he hag 
fallen into the hands of Julius, he would fcarce have efcaped with his 
life. But the confequence of this Lapjus lingue was, that the King, 
who, perhaps, by putting off the affair might have compofed the dif- 
ference, haftened the war. Operum Erafini, in Folio, printed at Ley- 
den, 1703. tom. iv, col. 684, . 


fpeech 
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fpeech, who never utter a fentence but what has been 
laboured and premeditated. 

As the diverfions and exercifes of the ladies are {9 
regulated, as to make the beft difplay of their ereateft 
beauty, fo in thefe two different. advantages of elo- 
quence, of which the preachers and lawyers of our 
age feem to be the chief profeflors, if my opinion was 
to be taken, [I fhould think the flow 
{peaker would be more proper for the See 
apeaxer wou { prop r er fit to be a 
pulpit, and the other for the bar; be- Preacher, 
caufe the preacher’s function allows him as much time 
as he pleafes to prepare himfclf; and, befides, his is 
one continued thread of difcourfe, without intermifficn ; 
whereas, it is the advocate’s intereft to 4, 

‘i ne ready one 
enter the lifts extempore, and the unex- to be an advo- 
pected anfwers of the adverfe party throw <ate- 
him off his biafs, fo that he is immediately forced to 
firike into a new path. Yet, at the interview betwixt 
pope Clement and king Francis, at Marfeilles, it hap~ 
pened quite contrary, that M. Poyet, a man who had 
been bred up all his life to the bar, and was in high 
repute, being commiffioned to make the harangue to 
the pope, and having fo long ftudied it before-hand, 
that, it is faid, he brought it quite ready with him 
from Paris; the pope, on the very day that it was to 
be fpoken, left he fhould intend to fay fomething which 
might difguft the ambafladors of the other princes that 
were about him, fent the king a topic which he 
thought fitteft both for the time and place, but fuch a 
gopic as was quite different from that which Monfieur 
Poyet had taken fo much pains about; fo that the 
{peech he had prepared remained of no ufe, and he was 
forced, that very inftant, to fet about another; but, 
finding himfelf incapable of forming it, the cardinal 
de Bellay was conftrained to take that charge upon him. 
The pleader’s province is more difficult than that of 
the preacher; and yet, in my opinion, we find more 
paflable pleaders than preachers, at leaft in France. It 
feems that it is the nature of wit to operate fpeedily, 


and on 4 fudden ; whereas the operation of judgment is 
deli- 
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deliberate and flow. But it is as ftrange for a man.to 
be totally filent for want of leifure to prepare his {peech, 
‘as-it is for another to fpeak never the better though he 
had leifure, 
sg de CMERE {rt is faid of Severus Caflius %, that 
fpoke bet withy . he {poke beft without having thought of 
out preparation. the fubje€t beforehand; that he was 
more indebted to his fortune than to his diligence; 
that he {poke beft when he was angered ; and that his 
adverfaries were afraid to provoke him, left his indig- 
nation fhould give a double edge to his elaquence.- I 
know by experience, that fort of genius which is fo 
averfe to intenfe and painful premeditation, if it does 
not operate brifkly and freely, performs nothing to the 
purpofe. We fay of fame works, that they ftink of 
oil, and the lamp, by reafon of 2 certain harfhnefs and 
roughnefs, from the labour with which they were com- 
pofed. But befides this, the folicitude of performing 
well, and the effort of the mind toa far ftrained, and 
too intent upon its undertaking, break the chain of 
thought, and hinder its progrefs, as is the cafe of wa- 
ter, which being preffed by its force and quantity, hard- 
ly paffes out of the neck of a full bottle, when juft 
opened. In that fort of genius of which I have been 
{peaking, there is this alfo obfervable, that it does not 
like to be difordered and ftimulated with fuch ftronge 
paffions as the wrath of Caffius (for fuch an impulfe 
would be too rough), it likes not to be fhocked, but 
follicited ; and had rather be warmed and rouzed by 
fudden and accidental occafions that are foreign to the 
point. If it be left to itfelf, ic only flags. and lan- 
guifhes ; agitation gives it grace and vigour... I do not 
like to be mafter of myfelf, and am more under the 
dominion of chance. Occafion, company, and.even 
the rifing and falling of my voice, extract more from 
my imagination, than I can find in it when I found it 
and f{peculate by myfelf. Confequently, I {peak better 
than [ write, if either was to be preferred, where nei- 


* Seneca’s Epiteme Controverfiarum. Pref, lib. iii. p. 274. Edition 
at Geneva, anno 1626, ' 
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ther is worth any thing. This alfo befalls me, that I 
am abfent from myfelf, and that chance brings me to 
myfelf, more than any infpection into my own judg- 
ment. I fhall throw out a witticifm when I Write, 
which I may think wery fine and delicate, others dull 
and lifelefs; but, to fpeak freely, every one talks thus 
of himfelf according to his talent, For my part, Iam 
frequently fo bewildered, that I know not what I am 
about to fay, and a ftranger finds it out before me, - 
Were I to make a razure, as oft as this befalls me, I 
fhould have nothing at all to fay, but Chance will at an- 
other time fhew it to me, as plain as the fun at noon- 
day, and make me wonder how I came to hefitate. 


Bigs 3 
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S for oracles, it is certain that they began to lofe 

' their credit Jong before the Birth of Jesus Curtst; 
tor we read that Cicero was at a lofs to know the rea- 
fon of it,- by his faying, *<‘* How comes it to pafs that 
** the oracles at Delphos are not only now filent, but 
«* have been fo for a good while, infomuch that no- 
** thing is more defpifed?” But as to the other prognof- 
tics that were derived from the anatomy of the beafts 
at the facrifices, to which Plato, in fome meafure, af- 
cribes the natural conftitution of the inteftines of thefe 
beafts; as to the cluttering motion of chickens with 
their feet, the flying of birds: (Aves quafdam, rerum 
augurandarum caufa natas effe putamust. i.e. We think 
fome fort of birds be created purpofely for the fake of 
augury.) Claps of thunder, the winding of rivers, 
(Multa cernunt arufpices; multa augures provident ; 
multa oraculis declarantur; multa vaticinationibus ; multa 
Jomnits ; muita portentist; i.e. Soothfayers and au- 


* Cic. de Divinatione, lib. ii. cap. 52. + Cic. de Natura Deorum, 
lib, ii, cap, 64, } Ibid. cap. 65. 
gurs 
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gurs conjecture and forefee many things, and many 
things are foretold in oracles, divination, dreams, and 
prodigies.) And as to others of the like nature, upon 
which the ancients grounded moft of their undertak- 
ings, whether public or private, our religion has to- 
tally abolifhed them ; although there yet remain among 
us fome methods of divination from the ftars, from 
{pirits, the forms of human bodies, from dreams and 
the like ; a notable inftance of the wild curiofity of our 
nature in amufing itfelf to anticipate futurity, as if it 
had not enough to do, to digeft the things prefent, 


—— cur banc tibi, recor Olympi, 
Solicitis vifum mortalibus addere curam, 
Nofcunt venturas ut dira per omnia clades ? 


—s 


ss es ee 


Sit fubitum quodcunque paras, fit ceca futuri 
Mens bominum fati, liceat [perare timenti*. i. e, 


Why, fov’reign ruler of Olympus, why, 

To human breafts, which heave the anxious figh, 
Add’tt thou this care, that men fhould be fo wife 
To know, by omens, future miferies.? 


LE EY ce NE SS 


Unlook’d for fend the ills thou hatt defign’d ; ; 


Let human eyes to future fate be blind, 
That hope, amidft our fears, fome place may find. 


Ne utile quidem eft feire quid futurum fit: miferum eft 
enim, nihil proficientem angit. i.e. It is of no avail 
to know what is to come to pais ; and it is a mifer- 
able thing to be tormented for nothing. Yet divi- 
Nation is of much lefs authority in our days. Where- 
fore, I think, Francis marquis. de Saluzzo a very not- 
able inftance, who, being a lieutenant-general in the 
army of king Francis, beyond the mountains, a pro- 
digious favourite at our court, and obliged to the king 
for the faid marquifate, which his brother had for. 
feited ; and who withal had no occafion to change his 


* Lucan. lib. ii, ver. 6 Fite Cic. 
lib, iii, cap, 6. 4s 52 *2-tAp 8S t Cic. de Nat. Deor, 


party, 
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party, his own affection oppofine any fuch ftep, fuf- 
fered himfelf to: be fo terrified (as was confidently af- 
firmed) with the favourable prognoftications that were 
univerfally fpread abroad to the advantage of the em- 
peror Charles V. and to our difadvantage (even in 
Italy, where thefe idle prophecies had gained fuch cre 
dit, that at Rome a gteat fum of money was flaked 
on the fuppofition of our rum) that, having often con- 
doled with his particular friends for the misfortunes 
which he faw muft unavoidably fall upon the crown of 
France, and the friends he had there, he revolted, in 
2530, and changed fides ; but to his great lofs, what- 
foever conftellation prefided at that time. For he be- 
haved in this affair tke a man agitated with divers paf- 
fions ; having both towns and forces at his command, 
the enemy’s army under Antonio dé Leva clofe by him, 
and we having no fufpicion of his defign, it was in his 
power to have almoft etitirely ruined us; we did not, 
however, lofe a fingle man by his treachery, neither any 
town but Foffan, nor even that till after a long difpute, 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginofa noéte premit Deus 
Ridetque fi mortalis ultra 
Las trepidat. 
ille potens fui 
Latufque deget, cui licet, in dient 
Dixiffe, vixt: cras vel atra 
Nube Polum pater oécupato, 
Vel fole puro * 
Letus in prafens animus, quod ulira off 
Oderit curare +. i.e. 
The God of wifdom has in thades of night 
Future events conceal’d from human fight, 
And finiles with pity at the mortal race, 
Frembling for what may never come to pafs. 
He’s matter of himfelf alone, 
He lives that makes each day his own; 


* Hor, Ode xxix. lib, iii. ver, 29, F Ibid, Ode xvi, lib. ii. vers 
25, 206. Ly 
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His life is happy, who can fay, , 

When night comes, I’ve liv’d well to-day ; 

And for to-morrow takes no care, 

Whether the day prove foul or fair. _ 

The man that’s chearful in his prefent ftate, 

Is never anxious for his future fate. ott 
And they who put a contrary fenfe on this paflage mif- 
underftarid it *< toe 

Much more wifely faid Pacuyius, 

Nam iftis qui linguam avium intelligunt, 

—Plufque ex alieno jecore fapiunt, quam ex fuo, 

—Magis audiendum, quam aufcultandum cenfeo +. 1. e- 
As for fuch who underftand the language of birds, and 
know more by the liver of an animal than by their own 


reafon; I think it is better to give them a hearing than 
credit. 


) 


Theahnge oh: The fo much celebrated art of divi- 
ginal of the art nation among the Tufcans, had its rife 
of divination. thus: a ploughman forcing his fhare 
deep into the earth, turned up the demi-god Tages f, 
who had the vifage of a child, but the wifdom of an 


® What Montaigne fays here, feems at firft obfcure, and it is not 
éafy to difcover its conneétion with what goes before. » But this per- 
plexity proceeds chiefly from the bold and unufual tranfpofition which 
he has made of the words au contraire, which ought to be placed thus, 
au contraire, ceux gxi croyent ce mot le croyent @ tort; i.e. on the con- 
trary, they who believe this paffage are in the wrong. It has been 
quite miftaken in Mr. Cotton’s Englifh Tranflation of Montaigne, 
however juft and elegant it may be elfewhere ; for hitherto Montaigne, 
had been condemning the prognoftics of futurity, drawn from feve- 
yal tokens, founded merely on human fancy; and now he declares 
again{t that principle of the floics, quoted by Cicero de Divinatione, 
lib. iii. cap. 6. viz. “* If there is fuch a thing as divination, there are 
*¢ gods; and if there are gods, there is divination.” I have been more 
particular in my Preface, to fhew the reafon of that incoherence for 
which Montaigne’s ftyle is fo much blamed. It is certain that the con- 
nection of his fentiments muft needs often efcape the difcernment of 
an inattentive reader; but I hope that I have demonftrated, that, how- 
ever common, the connection is very real. 

+ Pacuvius apud Cic. de Divinatione, lib. is c. 57. 

t Cic. de Divinatione, lib. ii, cap. 23. 


Indigene dixere Tagen, qui primus Etrufcam | 
Edocuit gentem cafus aperire futuros, Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. 


i.e. he that firft taught the Tufcans the knowledge of futurity was by 
the natives called Tages, 
old 


~ 
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old man. Every body flocked to him ; and his fayings, 
and his fyftem, containing the principles of this art, 
and the means of attaining ity was compiled, and pre- 
ferved for many ages. As its rife, fo was its progrefs,’ 
I thould chufe rather to regulate my affairs by the turn’ 
of a dye, than by fuch dreams ; and, indeed, in all 
republics, a gcod fhare of authority has ever been left 
to chance. Plato, in that fyftem-of government whiclr 
he has formed out of his own head, afcribes the deci- 
fion of feveral important things to chance ; and amonott 
the reft, would have marriages of the better + fort of 
people be appointed by lot: and to: fuch choice by 
chance he gives fo great a fanction, as to order the 
children born of fuch marriage to be brought up in the 
country, and that thofe of mean parentage fhould be 
turned out of it: neverthelefs, that if any one, fo ba- 
nifhed, fhould, as it grew up, happen to give any 
hopes of being eminently good, it might be recalled,’ 
and thofe that were kept at home, who give little ex- 
pectation of their youth, were as liable to be banifhed. 
I fee fome that pore and comment on their almanacs, 
producing their authority for occurrences, who after 
all muft needs ftumble upon fome truth in a number of 
lies. Quis eff enim qui totum diem jaculans non aliquando 
conlinett? 1.e. Who is there that fhoots at a mark 
all day, will not hit it fometimes ? I do not think the 
better of them for fome accidental hits. ‘There would 
be more certainty in it, if it was fettled as a rule always 
to lie. Befides, nobody keeps a regifter of their mif- 
reckonings, becaufe they are common and endlefs; but, 
if they once guefs right, their divinations are cried up 
as rare, incredible, and prodigious. Diagoras, fir- 


» + Viz. in his Republic, lib. v. where he requires, that the chiefs 
of his commonwealth fhould fo order it, that the men of the greateft 
excellence fhould be matched with the moft excellent women; and, 
on the contrary, that the moft contemptible men fhould be married to 
women of their own low charaéter; but that the thing fhould be de- 
eided by a fort of lottery, fo artfully managed (xaiea aroii-rew nour) 
that the latter may blame Fortune for it, and not their governors. But 
there is not one in{tance of choice made by chance, and confequently 
Montaigne might as weil have omitted to give us this quotation. 
} Cic. de Divinatione, lib. ii. cap. 59. 
named 
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named the Atheift, being in the temple of Sarnothrace; 
where he faw the many vows and pictures of thofe that 
had efcaped fhipwreck, the perfon who fhewed them, 
faid to him; ** You who think that the gods have no 
< concern for human things; what fay you of fo many 
“© perfons faved by their favour ?’” * So it was, replied 
«© Diagoras, but here are not the pictures of thofe 
«¢ that were dtowned, who were much the greater num- 
« ber.” Cicero obferves * ; that of all the philofophers 
who acknowledged any deities, Xenophanes of Colo- 
phon is the only one that endeavoured to eradicate alt 
tanner of divination. And itis not fo much to be 
wondered, if we have feen fome of our princes, to 
their own coft; influenced by thefe chimeras +. I wifh 
I had with my own eyes feen thofe two wonderful 
books, viz» that of Joachim the Calabrian abbot, 
which foretold all the future popes, their names and 
fhapes; and that of the emperor Leo, whieh prophe- 
cied of the emperors and patriarchs of Greece. ‘This 
Ihave been an eye-witnefs of, that in public confu- 
fions, men, aftonifhed at their fortune, have abandoned 
their reafon almoft totally to fuperftition, by looking 
up to the ftarry heaven for the ancient caufes and prog 
noftics of their fate, and have therein been fo furpriz- 
ingly fuccefsful in my time, as to make me believe, 
that this ftudy, being an amufement for men of pene- 
tration and leifure, thofe who are inclined to this fub- 
tilty of explaining and unriddling myfteries, would be 
capable of finding out what they want to know in all 
writings whatfoever. But above all, that which gives 
them the greateft {cope is, the obfcure; ambiguous, and 
fantaftic part of their prophetic jargon, to which their 
authors give no clear interpretation, to the end that pof- 

terity may make what application of it they pleafe. 
raale The Demon of Socrates was, perhaps, 
paths em a certain impulfe of the will, which ob- 
tess Demon, _—truded itfelf on him without confulting 
hisown judgment. For in a foul fo re- 


* Cic, de Nat. Deorum, lib, iii. cap. 37. } Cic. de Divin, lib.i. cap. 3. 
~ fined 
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fined as his was, and prepared by the confant exercife 
of wifdom and virtue, it is probable, that thefe inclina- 
tions of his, though rafh and indigefted, were always 
important, and worthy to be followed. Every one finds 
in-himfelf fome image of fuch agitations of a prompt 
vehement, and fortuitous opinion.” It is my duty to al- 
low them fome authority, who attribute fo little to our 
prudence. And I myfelf have had fome agitations, 
weak in reafon, but violent in perfuafion, or in diffua- 
fion (which was the common cafe with Socrates), by 
which I have fuffered myfelf to be carried away fo much 
to my own advantage, that they might well be fuppofed 
to have fomething in them of divine infpiration. 


Ceti Ase Peer 
Of Conftancy. 


Y refolution and conftancy it i8 not. In whatconftan- 
implied that we ought not, asmuch cy and refolu- 

as in us lies, to fecure ourfelves fromthe 9“ 
mifchiefs and inconveniencies that threaten us; nor, 
confequently, that we fhould not be afraid of being fur- 
prifed by them: on the contrary, all honeft means of 
preferving ourfelves from harms are not only allowed of, 
but commendable. And the bufinefs of conftancy 
chiefly is, to fuffer, without flinching, thofe inconve- 
niencies againft which there is noremedy. At the fame 
time, there is no motion of the body, nor any guard in 
the handling of arms, that we difapprove of, if it ferves 
to defend us from the ftroke that is aimed atus. Seve- 
ral very warlike nations have, in their battles, found 
their chief advantage in a retreat, and done the enemy 
more mifchief by turning their backs to them than their 
faces. Of which way of fighting the Turks retain fome- 
thing to this day. Socrates, in Plato, rallies Laches, 
who had defined fortitude to be nothing more nor lefs, 
than ftanding firm in rank to face the enemy : “ What,” 


wOLs 1, E faid 
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faid he, “ would it be cowardice to beat them by giving 
<‘ oround?” At the fame time he quoted Homer, where 
he commends A®neas for his fkill in retreating. And 
becaufe Laches, upon frefh confideration, owned this 
was the practice of the Scythians, and in general of all 
cavalry, he urged another proof from the inftance of the 
infantry of the Lacedemonians (a mation of all others 
the moft obftinate in maintaining their ground), who, in 
the battle of Platea, not being able to penetrate the 
Perfian phalanx, thought fit to fall back, that the enemy, 
fuppofing them flying, might break and difunite their 
firm body in the purfuit, by which means the Lacede- 
monians obtained the victory. As for the Scythians, it 
is faid, that when Darius fet out on his expedition to 
fubdue them, he fent to reproach the king with cowar- 
dice, for always retiring before him, and declining a — 
battle; to which Indathyrfis (for that was his name) 
made anfwer, ‘ That he did fo not for fear of him, or 
** of any man living, but that it was the way of march- 


ing in his country, where there were neither tilled 


‘* fields, nor town, nor houfe to defend, or of which the 
““ enemy could make any advantage: but that if he had 
“* fuch a voracious appetite, let him only come and view 
*¢ their ancient place of fepulture, and there he fhould 
* have his bellyfull *. 

Neverthelefs, as to cannon which is levelled for 2 
mark, as the occafions of war often require, it is fhame- 
ful to quit a poft to avoid the threatened blow, foraf- 
much as, by reafon of the violence and velocity of the 
fhot we account it inevitable ; and many a perfon by 
ducking the head, or holding up the hand, has fur- 
nifhed matter for ‘his comrades to laugh at. Yet, in 
the expedition which the emperor Charles V. made 
againft us in Provence, the marquis de Guaft going to 
reconnoitre the city of Arles, and venturing to advance 
out of the fhelter of a windmill, by the favour of 
which he made his approach fo near the town as he had 
done, he was fpied by the feigneurs de Bonneval and 


_* Herodotus, lib, iy. p. 300, 307, 
the 
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the fenefchal d’ Agenois as they were walking on the 
Theatre des Arenes +, who having fhewed him to mon- 
fieur de Villiers, commiffary of the artillery, he levell+ 
edaculverin at him fo déxtroufly, that had not the 
Marquis, upon feeing the match lighted, inftantly 
popped to one fide, he probably would have been fhot 
in the body. -In like manner, fome years before this, 
Lorenzo de Medicis, duke of Urbino, father to the 
queen-mother of France, laying fiezge to Mondolpho, 
in thofe parts called the Vicariate of Italy, feeing the 
gunner put fire toa piece that pointed directly at him, 
was fo fortunate as to duck down that moment, other- 
wife the ball, which only grazed the top of his head, 
would doubtlefs have hit him on the breaft. To fpeak 
truth, I do not think that thefe dodgings are made 
with judgment ; for how is any man living able to 
judge of high or low aim on fo fudden an occafion ? 
and it is much more natural to think, that fortune fa- 
voured their fear, and that the fame motion, at another 
time, might as well put a perfon into danger, as free 
him from it. For my own pait, I cannot forbear ftart- 
ing when the noife of a gun thunders in my ears ona 
fudden, and in a place where I have no teafon to ex- 
pect it; which [ have alfo obferved in other men of 
ftouter hearts than mines Neither do thie ftoics mean 
that the foul of their philofopher fhould be Be adel Aaben 
proof againft the firft furprize, by vifi- Blamesbis for" 
ons and fancies ; and they think that it yielding to the 
is but natural for him to be fhocked by 8 altacks ie 

3 pahions. 

the terrible rattle of thunder, or the fall 

of fome ruin, for inftance, even fo as to turn pale, or 
be convulfed (as well as in the other paffions.) This 
the ftoics, I fay, difpenfe with in their wife man, pro- 
vided his judgment remaitis found and entire. A fright 
is the fame thing to him who is not a philofopher, in 
the firft moment of it, but quite another cafe in the 
fecond; for, in fuch a one, the impreffion of the paf- 
fions does not remain fuperficial only, but penetrates 


+ The theatre for the public thews of riding, fencing, &c- 
E 2 even 
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even to the feat of his reafon, fo as to infect and cor~ 
rupt it. According to his paffions he judges and con- 
forms his conduct. But in this verfe you may fee the’ 
ftate of the wife ftoic elegantly and plainly exprefled : 


Mens immota manet, lacryme volvuntur inanes *« 


The mind doth fix’d remain, 
While tears are fhed in vain. 


The peripatetic philofopher is not exempt from the 
perturbations of the mind, but he keeps them within 
bounds. 


eG ED CAMP. ot OX Pe 


Of the ceremony at the interview of princes. 
HERE is no fubjeé&t fo frivolous, 
The refpect ~ : 2 
which gentle- that does not merit a place in this 
men are obliged rhapfody. According to our common 
to pay toa great ee 0 : : 
man who vifts Yules of civility, it would be unpolite be- 
them, haviour to an equal, and much more to 
a fuperior, to fail of being at home, when he has given 
you notice that he will come to pay you a vifit. Nay, 
queen Margaret of Navarre carried the point farther, 
by faying, That it is uncivil in a gentleman to go out 
of his houfe, as is a common practice, to meet any 
one coming to fee him, be he ever fo great a man; 
and that it is more refpectful and civil to flay at home 
to receive him, were it only for fear of miffing him 
by the way; and that it is enough to accompany him 
to his apartment. For my part, who am for as little 
ceremony as poffible, in my own hovfe, I often forget 
both thefe vain offices. If any one be offended, what 
would you have me do? It is better to offend him. 
once, than myfelf every day ; for it would be a perpe- 
tual flavery. ‘To what end do we avoid the fervile at- 
tendance of courts, if we bring the fame home to our 


* Virg, lib. iv. ver. 449, 
Own 
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» Own cottages? It is alfo a common rule in all af 
femblies, that thofe of lefs quality fhould be the firft 
at the place of affignation, becaufe to be waited on, is 
an honour, to which thofe of the greateft diftinétion 

have the beft title. | 

Neverthelefs, at the interview betwixt The 
pope Clement VII. and king Francis, moni ae eRe 
at Marfeilles, in 1533, the king, after terview of 
he had given order for the neceffary PU" 
preparations, went out of town, and gave the pope 
two or three days refpite for his entry and refrefhment, 
before he came to him. In like manner alfo, at the 
interview betwixt the fame pope and the emperor Charles 
V. at Bologna, the latter end of the year 1532, the 
emperor gave leave to the pope to be there firft, and 
then went thither himfelf. It is, they fay, a common 
ceremony at the conferences of fuch princes, that the 
ereateft fhould be at the place appointed before the 
others, nay before him in whofe territories they are to 
meet ; and the reafon is, becaufe it fhould feem proper 
for the inferiors to feek out and apply to the greater, and 
not he to them. “4 

Not every country only, but every city, 79 much Nice- 
and even every profeffion, has a particu- ty in Civility is 
lat form of civility. I was carefully’ blameable. 
enough educated when a child, have lived in too good 
company to be ignorant of the ceremonial laws of our 
French nation, and am able to train up others in the 
fame knowledge. J love alfo to follow them, but not fo 
fervilely as to be inflaved to them all my life-time. 
They have fome painful formalities, the omiflon of 
which, provided it be difcretional, and not through 
miftake, is no breach of decorum: I have often feen 
people rude by being over civil, and troublefome in 
their courtefy. 

As for the reft, to know how to be- The aleantares 
have well, is a very ufeful {cience. Like of a melisregt 
gratefulnefs and beauty, it creates a lik- ages Dea 
ing at the very beginning of an acquaintance and fami- 


jiarity, and, by confequence, opens a door for our in- 
9 


ftruction, 
3 
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ftruétion, by the example of others, and for difplaying 
and producing ourfelves for a model, if it has any 
Thing in it that is inftructive, and fit to be commu- 
nicated. 


G+ He.A' PP, -- XW 


That the obftinate defence of a Place that 1s not in 
reafon to be defended, deferves to, be puntfhed. 


Wh oustadite ALOUR has its bounds, as well ag 
Limits, other virtues, which once tranfgreff- 
ed, the next ftep is into the territories of vice ; fo that, 
unlefs a man be very perfect in its limits, which are 
indeed not eafily to be diftinguifhed, fuch ill-judged 
valour leads to rafhnefs, obftinacy, and folly. 
: From this confideration is derived the 
Why too obfti- : . ‘ “n.: 
nate a defence CUftom, in time of war, of punifhing, 
of aplace is pu- even with death, fuch as are obftinate 
ao in defending a place which, by the rules 
of war, is not tenable: elfe men would be fo confident, 
upon the hopes of impunity, that every hen-rooft 
would ftoop an army. The conftable de Montmo- 
tency, at the fiege of Pavia, having orders to pafs the 
Tefin, and to take up his quarters in the fuburb of St. 
Anthony, being hindered from doing fo by a tower at 
the end of the bridge, which was fo obftinate as to 
fland a battery, he hanged up every men he found in 
it. And again, afterwards, when he accompanied the 
dauphin in his expedition beyond the Alps, and took 
the caftle of Villane by ftorm, all within it were put 
to the fword by the enraged foldiers, except the captain 
and the enfign, whom he caufed to be truffed up for 
the fame reafon. In like manner the captain Martin 
du Bellay, then governor of Turin, in the fame coun- 
try, treated the captain de St. Bony, the reft of his 
men being cut to pieces at the taking of the place, 
But forafmuch as the ftrength or weaknefs of a place 
is 
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is always judged of by the number and weight of the 
forces that attack it (for a man might reafonably 
enough defpife two culverins, that would be mad if he 
ftood the battery of thirty cannon), taking alfo into the 
account the power of the prince who is mafter of the 
field, his reputation, and the réfpeét due to him, it is 
to be feared, the balance will incline a little on that 
fide: and from hence it happens that fuch princes 
have fo great an opinion of themfelves and their mea- 
fures, that thinking it unreafonable that any placé 
fhould prefume to make head againft them, they put 
all to the fword that refift them, as long as their for- 
tune continues, as we fee by the proud and haughty 
forms of fummoning towns, and denouncing war, fa- 
vouring fo much of Barbarian infolence in ufe among 
the oriental princes, and their fucceflors, to this day. 
And in that corner which the Portuguefe lopped off 
from the Indies, they found fome dominions in which 
it was an univerfal and inviolable law, that no enemy 
who was defeated by the king in perfon, or by his lieu- 
tenant or reprefentative, fhould be entitled either to a 
ranfom or mercy, So that, above all things, it is ab- 
folutely neceflary for every man to take care left he fall 
into the hands of a judge who is a victorious enemy, 
and armed for execution. 


Cesk AGRE RV: 
Of the Punifhment of Cowardice. 


Once heard of a prince, avery great 5, 
: . rdice 
watrior, who afferted, that a foldier ought to be pu- 
ought not to be put to death becaufe he _ nithed in a fol- 
had a faint heart; and that he faid this na jiate 
at table, upon being told the ftory of the proceedings 
againft monfieur de Vervins, and of his being fen- 
tenced to death for having given up Boulogne. In- 
deed, it is reafonable that a man fhould make a great 
E 4 differ- 
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difference betwixt faults which proceed from our weak- 
nefs, and thofe that are abfolutely owing to our ma- 
lice; for in the latter we act wilfully againft the rules 
of that reafon which nature has planted in us; and in 
the former it feems that we may appeal for our vindica- 
tion to that fame nature for having left us in fuch a 
ftate of imperfection and pufillanimity. Infomuch, 
that it has been thought by many, we are not blame- 
able for any thing but what we commit againft the light 
of our confcience : and it is partly upon this rule that 
thofe ground their opinion, who difapprove the infliét- 
ing capital punifhments upon heretics and infidels; 
and on this alfo is partly founded their opinion, who 
hold that an advocate and a judge are not accountable 
for having failed in their commiffions through igno- 
rance. 

Pie B5mmon _ Now, as to cowardice, it is certain 
punifhment of — that the moft ufual way of correcting it 
, cowardice. is by difgrace and ignominy. It is fup- 
pofed that this rule was frft praétifed by the legiflator 
Charondas; and that before his time, thofe who fled 
from battle were, by the laws of Greece, punithed 
with death * ; whereas he ordained, that they fhould 
only be expofed three days together, in the midft of a 
public fquare, dreffed in women’s apparel, heping 
that they might ftill become ufeful, when this fhame 
had roufed their courage ; chufing rather, as Tertullian. 
fays, + Suffundere malis hominis Janguinem quam effundere ; 
i.e. rather to raife the blood of a man in his cheeks, 
than to draw it out of his veins. It feems alfo, that 
heretofore thofe who fled were, by the Roman laws, 
put to death: for Ammianus Marcellinus fays fq, that 
the emperor Julian condemned ten of his foldiers, who 
ran away in the action with the Parthians, to be broke, 


* Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xii. cap. 4. 

+ Tertullian in Apologet. p, 583. tom. ii. edit. at Paris, 1566, In 
this place Tertullian fpeaks of a mott fevere law againft debtors, which 
was annulled by the emperor Severus; who inftead of putting them te 
death, ordered their effects to be feized, and fold. 

t Liv. xxiv. cap. 4. of the Lyons Edition in 1600. 


and 
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ad then, according to the ancient laws, to be put to 
death. Yet, at another time, he fentenced others *, 
for a like fault, only to pafs their time among the pri- 
foners and baggage. The punifhment of the Roman 
Soldiers, who fled from the battle of Cannz,. and of 
thofe, in the fame war, who ran away with Cneas Ful- 
vius, at his defeat, did not extend to death. But it is 
to be feared that fhame makes fuch delinquents defpe- 
rate, and renders them not only cool friends, but warm 
nemies. 
In 1523, Monfieur de Franget, a lieu- 

tenant in marfhal de Chatillon’s com- Pan cot: 
pany, being appoimted governor of Font- was punithed for 
arabia, by the marfhal de Chabannes, bis cowardice. 
in the room of monfieur de Lude, furrendered it to 
the Spaniards, for which he was degraded from the 
rank of nobility, and both he and his pofterity declar- 
ed plebeians, taxable for ever, and incapable of bear- 
ing arms; which fevere fentence was executed at Lyons. 
In 7536, all the gentlemen who were in Guife, fuf- 
fered the like punifhment, when the count de Naffau 
enfered that town, and others have been treated in the 
fame manner fince, for the like offence. Neverthelefs, 
in an inftance of fuch grofs and palpab'e ignorance or 
cowardice as exceeds all common cafes, it is but rea- 
fon to take it for a fufficient proof of treachery and ma- 
lice, and to punifh it as fuch. 


Anis eas See Shree. OA B 
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N my travels I make jt my practice, a orudentica 

to put thofe I difcourfe with upon _ tom obferved by 
the fubjeéts they beft underftand, that 1 Montusoe 
may learn fomething from their information, than 


® Lib. xxv. Cap. 1. 


which 
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which no {chool in the world can afford a better mes 
thod of improvement. 


* Bafti al nochiero ragionar de venti 
Al bifolco de i tori, ¢ le fue piaghe 
Conti’! guerrier, conti’! paftor gli armenti, 


Navita de ventis, de tauris narrat arator, 
Ememorat miles vulnera, paftor ovis. 


The pilot. beft of winds does talk, 
The peafant of his cattle ; 

The fhepherd of his fleecy flock ; 
The foldier of his battle. 


For it commonly happens, on the contrary, that peo- 
ple chufe to be dealing in other mens bufinefs rather 
than their own, as thinking it the gain of fo much 
new reputation ; witnefs the jeer that Periander received 
from Archidamus, viz. “* That he abandoned the 
** character of an able phyfician, to gain that of a 
“ forry poet.” Do but obferve what a deal of pains 
Cefar takes to let us know his invention in building 
bridges, or conftructing machines for war, and how 
concife he is when he comes to fpeak of the duties of 
his profeffion, valour and military conduét. His ex- 
ploits prove him a very excellent commander ; but he 
defired alfo to be known for as goad an engineer, an 
art in fome meafure foreign to his charaéter. Diony- 
fius the elder was a very great general, as well became 
his fortune, but he ftudied chiefly to recommend him- 
felf by poetry, for which however he had no talent. 
A gentleman of the long robe being brought fome 
days ago to a ftudy, which was furnifhed with all forts 
of books, both of his own and all other faculties, took 
no occafion to entertain himfelf with any of them, but 
began very abruptly and magifterially to defcant upon 
a barricado over-againft the ftudy, which a hundred 
captains and common foldiers fee every day without 


* Thefe Italian verfes of Ari 


: t ofto are a perfeé& imitation of the dif. 
tich in Propertius, which follo i 


ws it, lib, i. eleg. i, y. 435 44. 


taking 
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taking any notice, or affecting to appear intelligent on 
the fubject, . 

Optat epbippia bos piger, optat arare caballus*, i. ¢, 
The lazy ox would faddle have and bit, | 
The fteed a yoke, neither for either fit. 


This is the way for a man never to do any thing confi 
derable ; fo that he muft always endeavour to leave the 
architect, the painter, the fhoemaker, and every other 
mechanic to his own trade, eae 

To this purpofe, in reading hiftory, re ie 
which is a fubjeét equally well adapted ance it eae” 
to every perfon, I have been ufed to con- know the pro- 
fider what kind of men are the writers, ‘Mon of @ wri- 
ter. 
If they make no other profeffion than that 
of literature, their ftyle and language is what I chiefly 
attend to; if they are phyficians, I am the mare ready 
to credit them in what they tell us of the air, the 
health and conftitution of princes, of wounds and dif- 
eafes ; if lawyers, we are by them to be guided in the 
controyerfies of Meum and Tuum, the nature of the 
laws, and civil government, and the like; if divines, 
in church-affairs, ecclefiaftical cenfures, difpenfations, 
and marriages; if courtiers, in manners and ceremo- 
nies; if foldiers, the things that belong to their duty, 
and efpecially in the narratives they give of actions 
wherein they have been perfonally prefent; and if am- 
bafladors, we are to obferve their negotiations, intelli- 
gencies and practices, and the manner of conducting 
them. This is the reafon why (though perhaps I fhould 
have lightly pafled it over in another, without infifting 
on it) I paufed, and maturely confidered a pafiage in 
the hiftory writ by M. de Langey, a man of very great 
underftanding in things of that nature, which was his 
account of the remonftrances that were made by the 
emperor Charles V. at the confiftory of Rome, in the 
prefence of the bifhop of Magon and monfieur de Vel- 
ley, our ambaffadors, wherein he mixed feveral invec- 
tives againft our nation ; and amongft others, faid, 

® Horace, ep. xiv. lib, i. ver. 43. 


ee That 
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«¢ That if his officers and foldiers were not better to be 
¢ trufted, and had not more fkill in the art of war 
«s than thofe of the king, he would go that moment to 
«< the king with a rope about his neck, and fue to him 
« for mercy.” It really feems as if the emperor had 
no better opinion of our foldiery, becaufe he happened 
afterwards, twice or thrice in his life, to fay the very 
fame thing ; and he alfo challenged the king to fight 
him in his fhirt with fword and dagger, in a boat, 
Monfieur de Langey proceeding in his hiftory, adds, 
SstiCe sd that the faid ambaffadors in their dif- 
prince's ambaf- patches to the king, concealed the great- 
fadors oughtto eft part from him, and particularly the 
conceal any : 

thing from him two laft paflages. Now I wonder how 
of his own af- any ambaffador can excufe himfelf for 
gg not giving his mafter the due informa- 
tion of things of fuch confequence coming from fuch 
a perfon, and {poke in fo great an affembly. I fhould 
rather conceive it had been the fervant’s duty faithfully 
to have reprefented things in their true light, as they 
happened, tothe end that the fovereign might be at 
liberty to order, judge, and difpofe of matters as he 
pleafed : for the difguifing or concealing the truth from 
him, left he fhould take it in a wrong fenfe, and be in- 
cited to imprudent meafures, fhould feem, methinks, 
rather to belong to him who gives law, than to him 
who receives it; to him who is the guardian and maf- 
ter of the {chool, and not to him who ought to look 
upon himfelf as inferior, not only in authority, but in 
prudence and good counfel. Be this as it will, I fhould 
not like to be ferved fo in my little fphere. 

Nothing more Mankind are fo much difpofed to re- 
dear-to afupe- ject the controul of authority, that no 
Klor, than the : : A 

hearty obedi- | advantage which a fuperior derives from 
ence of hisin- — thofe who ferve him, ought to be fo dear 
ce to him as their fincere and cordial obe- 
dience. To obey him from difcretion, and not from 
fubjection *, is to injure the office of command. P, 


nw 


* I find in Barbeyrac’s notes upon Puffendorf, that this thought i 
taken from Aulus Gellius, lib. i, cap. 13. , HS ght is 
Craffus, 
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Craffus, whom the Romans reckoned happy in five 
five refpects *, having, while he was conful in Afia, or- 
dered an engineer of Greece to bring him the biggeft 
of two mafts of fhips that he had feen at Athens, for 
a certain battering engine which he propofed to make 
With it, the engineer, prefuming upon his own difcre- 
tion, thought fit to make a different choice, and car- 
ried him the leaft of the two matts, which, according 
to the rules of art, was alfo the moft convenient; Craf- 
fus, having patiently heard his reafons, caufed him to 
be very heartily {courged, thereby preferring correction 
to the profit he might have received. from the work. 
Such ftrict obedience, however, is, perhaps, due only 
to commands that are precife and peremptory. The 
function of an ambaflador is not fo limited, but, in 
many particulars he is left to the direction of his own 
judgment. Thofe who are invefted with fuch a cha- 
racter are not barely the executioners of their fovereign’s 
will and pleafure, but by their advice they form and 
model it; and I have, in my time, known perfons in 
authority reproved, for having rather obeyed. the ex- 
prefs words of the king’s letters, than conformed to 
the exigency of affairs. Men of underftanding do, 
even to this day, condemn the practice of the kings of 
Perfia, in giving their lieutenants and agents fuch pre- 
cife inftructions, that, upon every minute difficulty, 
they are obliged to have recourfe to their orders; this 
delay, in fo vaft an extent of dominion, being often 
attended with great inconvenience. And Craflus, in 
writing to a man who profeffed and underftood mecha- 
nics, and informing him of the purpofe for which he 
intended this maft, did he not feem to confult his opi- 
nion, and invite him to interpofe his judgment ? 


* That he was very rich, mof noble, moft eloquent, mot fkilful in 
the law, and the higheft in the priefthood, or Pontifex maximus. Auli 
Gellii Noctes Attic, lib. i. cap. 13. 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of Fear. 
Obfupti, fteterintque come et vox faucibus helt #, 


T was amaz’d, ftruck fpeechlefs, and my hair 
On end upon my head did wildly flare. 


Am not a good naturalift (+ as they 
‘The ftrange ef- call it) and fcarce know by what 
Sih ocr {fprings fear operates in us; but this 
I know, that it is a ftrange paffion, and the phyfi- 
cians fay, that there is not one of all the paflions that 
fooner dethrones our judgment from its natural feat. 
T have actually feen a great many perfons whom fear 
has rendered frantick, and it is certain, that in perfons 
the moft compofed, it creates terrible confufion while 
the fit is upon them. To fay nothing of the vulgar; 
to whom it one while reprefents their great grandfires 
tifen out of their graves in their fhrouds, another while 
hobgoblins, fpectres, and chimeras ; but even amongft 
the foldiers, who ought to be poflefled with the leaft 
fhare of it, how often have they miftaken a flock of 
harmlefs fheep for armed fquadrons, reeds and bul- 
rufhes for pikes and lances, friends for enemies, and 
the white cro{s of France for the red one of Spain? In 
1527, when the duke of Bourbon took Rome, an en- 
fign, who was upon guard at the Bourg St. Pierre, 
was fo frightened at the very firft alarm, that he threw 
himfelf out of the breach with the colours in his hand, 
and ran directly from the town upon the enemy, think- 
ing all the while that he was proceeding towards the 
interior fortifications of the city, till at laft, feeing the 
duke of Bourbon’s men draw up to face the befieged, 
who they thought were making a fally, he found his 


* Virg. ABneid. lib. ii. ver. 774. 
+ Montaigne fhews, by this Parenthefis, that the term Naturalift was 
but juft adopted into the French language. 


miftake, 
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miftake, and turning about retreated through the fame 
breach by which he had iffued, but not before he had 
advanced above:a quarter of a mile into the field againft 
the befiegers. It did not fall out quite fo happily for 
captain Julius’s enfien, when St. Pol was taken from us 
by the count de Bures, and M. de Reu, for he being 
fo very much feared as to throw himfelf out of the 
town, colours and all, through a port-hole, he was cut 
to pieces by the befiegers. At the fame fiege, a gen- 
tleman was feized with fuch a fright, that he funk 
down dead in the breach without any wound. 

The like paffion fometimes operates Theleevohiet®: 
upon a whole multitude. In one of Ger-  feéts produced 
manicus’s encounters with the Germans, _ by fear. 
two great parties were fo intimidated, that they fled 
different ways, each running to the place from which 
the othe. fet out. Sometimes it adds wings to the 
heels, as it did to the two firft, and fometimes nails the 
feet to the ground, and fetters them; as we read of the 
emperor Theophilus *, who, in a battle wherein he 
was defeated by the Agaranes, was fo aftonifhed and 
ftupefied, that he had no power to fly, till Manuel, 
one of the chief generals of his army, having jogged 
and fhook him fo, as to roufe him out of his trance, 
faid to him, < Sir, if you will not follow me, I will 
** kill yous; for it is better that you fhould lofe your 
“ life, than by being taken prifoner to lofe your em- 
se pies” 

-When fear is fo violent as to deprive eis 

ear is fome- 

men of all fenfe, both of duty and ho= times an incen- 
nour, it makes them act likedefperadoes, _ tive to feats of 
In the firft fair battle which the Romans V#U 
loft againft Hannibal, in the confulfhip of Sempro- 
nius+, a body of at leaft 10,000 foot, which had taken 
fright, feeing no other efcape for their cowardice, 
forced their way through the bulk of the enemy’s army, 
which they penetrated with prodigious fury, and made 
a great flaughter of the Carthaginians, by that means 


* Quintus Curtius, lib, iii, fect. rr. + Tit. Liv. lib. xxii cap. 56¢ 
put- 
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purchafing an ignominious flight, as dearly as they 
might have doné a glorious victory. 1 dono 

Be cds cxc The thing I am moft afraid of is, 
ry other paf- fear, becaufe it is a paffion which fuper- 
fion. fedes and fufpends all others. What af- 
fiction could be greater and more juft than that of 
Pomipey’s friends, who in his fhip were fpe¢tators of 
that horrid maffacre > yet fo it was, that the fear of 
the Egyptian velfels *, which they faw approaching, 
ftifled that paffion to fuch a degree, that they did no- 
thing but prefs the rowers to make hafte away, for fear 
of being furrounded by the enemy, till they arrived at 
Tyre, when being delivered from their apprehenfion, 
they had leifure to turn their thoughts to the lofs they 
had fo lately fuftained, and gave vent to thofe lamenta- 
tions and tears which the more prevalent paffion had 


fufpended. 


Tum pavor fapientiam omnem mibi ex animo expectorat |. 
zac 


My mind, which fear had then opprefs’d, 
Was of all judgment difpoffefs’d. 


Such as have been foundly thrafhed in fome fkirmith, 
may, yet all bruifed and bloody as they are, be brought 
on again next day to the charge; but thofe who have 
once conceived a dread of the enemy, will never be 
brought fo much as to look him in the face. They 
who are in fear every day of lofing their eftates, of 
banifhment, or of being made flaves, live in perpetual 
anguifh, without appetite or reft; whereas fuch as are 
naturally poor flaves and exiles, often live as happy as 
thofe in better condition. And fo many people who, 
not able to bear the terrors. of fear, have hanged, 
drowned, and thrown themfelves from precipices, afford 
a convincing proof that fear is even more vexatious and 
infupportable than death. 
Pannick Fears. The Greeks mention another kind of 
fear, proceeding from no vifible caufe, 


* Cicero Tufc. Queft. lib. iii, cap. 27. + Id. lib. iv. cap. 8. 
but 
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ut the effect of an impulfe from heaven; fo that 
whole armies and nations have been ftruck with it. 
Such was that which brought fo wonderful a defolation 
upon Carthage, where nothing was to be heard but 
outcries and fhrieks ; the inhabitants ran out of their 
hourfes as if they were ready to fall on their heads, and 
they attacked, wounded, and killed one another, as if 
they had been fo many enemies come to take their city *. 
They were all, in fhort, in the ftrangeft diforder and 
diftraction, till by prayer and facrifices they had ap- 
peafed the anger of the gods. This is what they call 
Pannick Terrors +. 


GC... A, Pe XV 


That we are not to judge of Man’s Happinefs bem 
fore his Death. 


feilicet ultima femper 
Expeclanda dies homini eft, dicique beatus, 
Ante obitum nemo fupremaque funera debet f. 


Till man’s laft day is come we fhould not dare, 
Of happinefs to fay what was his fhare ; 
Since of no man can it be truly faid, 


That he is happy till he firft be dead. 


HERE is fearce a boy at fchool yy man’s happi- 

but knows the ftory of king Croe- nef to be judg- 
fus to this purpofe, who being taken pri- ed of "ll death 
foner by Cyrus, and condemned to fuffer : 
death, cried out on the fcaffold, O Solon! Solon §! 
which being reported to Cyrus, and he enquiring what 
it meant, Croefus gave him to underftand, that he now 
was convinced, to his coft, of the truth of that warn- 
ing which was formerly given him by Solon, viz. To 


* Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xv. cap. 7. t Id. ibid. and Plutarch 
gn his Treatife of Ifis and Ofiris, cap. 8. t Ovid. Metam, lib. iit. 
fab. z. ver. 5. § Herodct, lib, i. p» 40, 
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call no man happy, how much foever fortune fmiled , 
upon him, till he had. pafied over the laft day of his — 
life, by reafon of the uncertainty and viciffitude of hu- 
man affairs, which are apt to change, in an inftant, 
from one condition to the oppofite. Therefore it was, 
that Agefilaus faid, in anfwer to one who pronounced 
the king of Perfia a happy man for coming very young 
to fuch a height of power, ‘* It is true, but neither 
“was Priam at fuch an age unhappy *.” . We know 
that fome of the kings of Macedon, ae date of Alex- 
ander the Great, were reduced to be joiners and carpen- 
ters at Rome; a tyrant of Sicily, to be fchool-matter at 
Corinth; a conqueror of one half of the world, and 


general of many armies, a miferable aappleant to the, 


beggarly officers of a king of Egypt. So dear did 
the great Pompey pay for a reprieve, of five or fix 
months, from death. In the time of our fathers, 
Lewis Sforza, the tenth duke of Milan, who had fo 
long made all Italy tremble, died in prifon at-Lochest, 
and what was worte for him, he had fuffered imprifon- 
ment ten years. That moft beautiful queen [, the wi- 
dow of the greateft king in Chriftendom, did not fhe 
die by the hand of an executioner ? Bafe and barbarous 
cruelty ! and to this might be added a thoufand more 
inftances of the fame kind; for, as ftorms and tempefts 
are provoked at the pride and loftinefs of our ftructures, 
it would feem that there are fpirits above which envy 
the grandeur of this lower world. 


Ufque adeo res bumanas vis abdita quadam 
Obterit, et pulchras Fafces, fevajque fecures 
Proculcare, hae iudibro fbi babere videtur §. 


Whofe force and will fuch ftrange confufion brings, 


And hence we fancy uNsEEN Powers in things, 
And {purn and overthrow our oreatefi kings. } 

* Plutarch, in his notable Sayings of the Lacedemonians. 

+ In the reign of Lewis XII. who confined him’ there, Anno 1500, 

t Mary, queen of Scotland, and mother of James I. king of Eng- 
laud, was beheaded in this kingdom, by order of queen Elizabeth, m 
1587. Montaigne furely wrote this long after the paflage in the fol- 
lowing chapter, where he tells us, that the year he then wrote in, was 
but 5572 5; but we do not find this particular in the pee Edition of 
1488, § Lucr. lib. v. ‘ver, 1233, &c. 

it 
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Tt would feem alfo as if fortune fometimes lies in 
Wait to furprife the laft day of our lives, to fhew the 
power fhe has in one moment to overthrow what fhe 
was fo many years ere€ting, and makes us cry out with 
Laberius, Nimirum hac die und plus vixi mtibi quam vi- 
vendum fuit * ; i.e. I have therefore lived one day too 
long. And in this fenfe, it were reafonable to attend 
to the good advice of Solon; but he being a philofo- 
pher, with which fort of men the favours and frowns of 
fortune ftand for nothing, either te the makihg a man 
happy or unhappy, and with whom grandeur and power, 
accidents of quality, are in a manner quite indifferent, 
I am apt to think, that he had fome farther airh, and 
meant, that the very felicity of our lives, which de- 
pends on the tranquillity and fatisfaction of a generous 
mind, and on the refolution and ftability of a well- 
compofed foul, ought never to be pronounced as the 
enjoyment of any man, till he has been feen to play the 
Jaft, and doubtlefs the hardeft act of his part. In all 
the reft there may have been fome difguife. Either 
thefe fine leffons of philofophy are only calculated to 
keep us in countenance, or accidents, not touchitig ts 
to the quick, allow us to preferve the fame gravity} 
but in this laft fcene, betwixt death and us, there is no 
more playing the counterfeit, we muft fpeak plain, 
and if there be any purity and fimplicity at the bottom, 
it muft be difcovered. 


Nam vere voces tum demum peciore ab imo 
Ejiciuntur, et eripitur perfona, manet res*. 


For then their words will with their thoughts agree, 
And all the mafk pull’d off, fhow what they be. 


This laft a&t, therefore, ought to be the criterion or 
touch-ftone by which all the other ations of our life 
are to be tried and fifted. Ib is the grand day, it is 
the day that is judge of all the reft; ¢ It is the day,” 
fays one of the ancients, ‘ by which all my years pait 
‘‘ are to be judged.” To death do I fubmit the trial 


“ Macrobius, lib, ii, cap. 7. + Lucret. lib. iil, v.57, 58. 
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of the fruit of my ftudies. It will then appear whe- 
ther my difcourfes came only from my mouth, or fronr 
my heart. I have known many who, by their death, 
have given a good or a bad reputation to their whole 
lives. Scipio, the father-in-law of Pompey *, by dy- 
ing well, expunged the ill opinion which had till ther 
been conceived of him. Epaminondas being interro- 

gated which of the three men he had in greateft efteem, 
Chabrias, Iphicrates, or himfelf + ; *¢ We muft all die,” 
faid he, © before that queftion can be refolved.” It 
would really be doing vaft injuftice to that perfonage to: 
fean him, without confidering how great and honour- 
able was his end. ‘The Almighty has ordered every 
thing as it beft pleafed hiny; but, in my. time, three 
of.the moft execrable perfons that ever I knew, moft 
abominably vicious, and likewife the moft infamous, 
died natural deaths, and, in all cizcumftances, perfectly 
compofed. There are fome deaths that are grave and 
happy. Fhave feen the thread { of a perfon’s life cut 
in his progrefs to wonderful advancement, and in. the 
prime of his years, who made fo glorious am exit, that,. 
im my opinion, his ambitious and courageous projects: 
had nothing fo fublime in therm, as the manner in 


* This. remark is taken, if T miftake not, from Seneca: It is a pretty 
long paflage, but fo curious a one, that I cannot help tranfcribing it 
here, Seneca, defirous to fortify his-friend again the terrors of death; 
faid to him, in the firtt place, ‘ I thould prevail on you with more 
* eafe, were I to fhow, that not only heroes have defpifed the moment 
* of the foul’s departure out of the body, but that even. dattards have: 
* in this matter equalled thofe of the greateft fortitude of minds’ And 
immediately after he adds, * Even like that, Scipio, the father-in- 
; law of Cn. Pompey, who, being drove by contrary winds to the 
Z coatt of Africa, when he {aw his fhip detained by the enemy, ftabh’d® 
i himfelf with his:own. fword; and to thofe who afked him where the 
: general was? faid, ‘ The Generat is well.” ¢ This word equalled him 

to his fuperiors, and did not fuffer the glory fatal to the Scipios in: 
* Africa to be interrupted. It was a. great talk to conquer Carthage, 
c ere ele to ue. death.” Seneca, Epift. 24. i 

utarch, in his notable Sayin f the ancient king ine 

dubokvedss yings of the ancient kings, princes, 
_] Itis very probable, that Montaigne fpeaks here of his friend Boes 
tius, at whofe death he was prefent, as appears by a {peech which Mon- 
taigne caufed to be printed at Paris, in. 1575, wherein he mentions the 
moft remarkable particulars of Boetius’s ficknefs and death. As this 
{peech does honour to both thefe eminent friends, and is become very 
fcarce, I fhall infert it hereafter, 

which 
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which he bore their interruption ; and he arrived, with- 
eut completing his courfe, at the place he propofed, 
with more grandeur and glory, than he could defire or 
hope for; anticipating, by his fall, the fame and 
power to which he afpired in his career. In the judg- 
ment I form of another man’s life, I always obferve | 
how he behaves at the end of it; and the chief ftudy 
of my own, is, that my latter end may be decent, 
_ calm and filent. 


Corbet AT Pye XE 
That he who fiudies Philofephy, tearns to dit. 


@ \ICERO fays, *¢ That the ftudy of war is the 
‘<¢ philofophy 1s nothing more or  tudy of phile- 
 lefs than a man’s preparation for his phy. 
«¢ death.” The reafen of which is, becaufe fludy and 
contemplation do in fome fort withdraw and employ 
the foul apart from the body, which is a kind of dif- 
cipline for death, and a refemblance of it; or elfe, be- 
‘eaute all the wifdom and reafoning in the world termi- 
nates in this peint, to teach us not to fear to die. And, 
to fay the truth, either our reafon abules us, or it ought 
to have no other aim but our fatisfaction, and no other 
exercife, in fhort, but to make us live well, and, as the 
holy Scripture fays *, at our eafe. The opinions of all 
mankind agree in this, that pleafure is our end, though 
men ufe divers means to attain to it, otherwife they 
would be rejected as foon as farted ; for who would 
give ear to a man that fhould eftablith our affliction 
and mifery for his end? The difputes of the philofo- 
phic feéts in this point are merely verbal, Tranj/eur- 
vamus folertifimas nugas-+~; i.e. Let us fkip over thofe 
Jearned trifles, in which there is more obftinacy and 
quibbling than is confiftent with fo facred a profefhon 5 


* Ecclefiaftes, chap. iii, ver. 12. *I know that there is no good in 
* them, but for a man to rejoice and do good in his life,’ 


+ Seneca, epift, 117, 
i. P3 for 
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for what character foever a man undertakes to perfon- 
ate, he ever mixes his own part with it. 
Hoe Leature ts Let all the philofophers fay what they 
theaim andfruit will, the mark ‘at which we all aim, 
of virtue, even in virtue itfelf, is PLheasure. >I 
love to rattle this-word in their ears, becaufe it is fo 
very grating to them; and if it denotesany fupreme 
delight, or exceffive fatisfaction, it is more owing to 
the affiftance of virtue, than to any other aid. This 
leafure, for being more gay, nervous, robuft, and 
manly, is only the more ferioufly voluptuous; and we 
ought to give jt the name of Pieafure, as that which 1s 
more favourable, gentle, and natural; not that of vi- 
gout, from’which we have denominated it. The other 
more fordid pleafure, if it deferved fo faira name, it 
ought to be upon account of concurrence, not by pri- 
vilege. «I do not think it lefs free from inconveniencies 
and croffes than virtue. Befides that the enjoyment of it 
is more momentary and unfubftantial ; it has its watchs 
ings, faftings, and labours, even to fweat and blood ; 
and, moreover has fo many feveral forts of wounding 
paflions in particular, and fo ftupid a fatiety attending 
it, that it is as bad as doing penance. We are very 
much miftaken in fuppofing that its inconveniencicsg 
ferve asa fpur to it, and as a feafoning for its fweetnefs, 
as we fee in nature, that one contrary is quickened by 
another ; and to fay, when we come to virtue,- that the 
like confequences and difficulties overwhelm it, and ren- 
der it auftere and inacceffible; whereas, much more 
aptly than in voluptuouinefs, they enoble, fharpen, 
and heighten the divine and perfeét pleafure which vir- 
tue procures us. He is certainly very unworthy of be- 
ing acquainted with it, who weighs the expence againft 
the profit, and knows neither its charms nor how to ufe 
at. They who preach to us that the-purfuit of it is 
tugged and painful, but the fruition pleafant, what do 
they mean, but that it is always difagreeable ? For what 
human means ever arrived to the attainment of it? 
"The moft perfect have been forced to content them- 
felves with afpiring to it, and to approach, without 
ever 
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ever poffeffing it. Of all the pleafures which we know, 
the very purfuit of them is pleafant. The attempt fa- 
vours of the quality of the thing which it has in view. 
The felicity and reCtitude which fhines in virtue, fills 
up all its apartments and avenues even from its firft en- 
trance to its utmoft limits. 

One of the chief benefits of virtue is, _ 
the contempt of death, an advantage Rae) 
which accommodates human life with a of the principal 
foft and eafy tranquillity, and gives usa Denefts of vir- 
pure and amiable tafte of it, without =~ 
which every other pleafure 1s extin¢ét ; which is the rea- 
fon why all the rules of philofophy centre and concur 
in this one article. And though they all unanimoufly 
teach us in like manner to defpife forrow, poverty, 
and other accidents to which the life of man is fubject, 
yet they are not fo follicitous about it, not only becaufe 
thefe accidents do not fo neceffarily require it, many men 
paffine their whole lives without feeling poverty, fick- 
nefs, or forrow, as Xenophilus *, the mufician, who liv-_ 
ed to the age of a hundred and fix, in perfect health ; 
but alfo becaufe at the worft, death can, whenever he 
pleafe, cut fort, and put an end to all other inconve- 
piences: but as to death it is inevitable, 


Omnes eodem cogimur ; omunium 
Verfatur urna; ferius, ocyus 
Sors exitura, ef nos in aternum 


Exilium impofitura Cymbe. + 1. e. 


To the fame fate we muft all yield by turn, 
Sooner or later, all mnuft to the urn: 

When Charon calls abroad, we muft not flay, 
But to eternal exile fail away. 


By confequence, if it fright us, it isa continual torment, 
of which there can be no mitigation; and there is no 


* Omnis humani incommodi expers, (fays Valerius Maximus, lib. viii. 
cap. 13. i Externis, fet. 3.) 12 fummo perfectifima fplendore doctrine 
extinélus eff; i.e. After having lived free from every human ailment, 
ke died in the higheft reputation of being perfect mafter ef his fciencee 

+ Hor. Lib. ii. Ode iil, ver. 25. 
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way by which we can poffibly ayoid it, We may in- 
ceffantly turn our heads this way and that way, as if we 
were in a fufpicious country, que quafi faxum Tantalo, 
Semper imyendet *, i.e. like the rock of Tantalus, it al- 
ways hangs over our heads, ready to fall. Our courts 
of juftice often fent condemned criminals to be exe- 
cuted at the place where the fact was committed : and 
were they to be carried to all the fine houfes by the 
way, and entertained with as good cheer as you pleafe, 


——non ficule Dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt faporem : 

Non avium cithareque cantus 
Somnum reducent +. 


The beft Sicilian dainties would not pleafe, 
Nor yet of birds, or harps, the harmonies — ~ i 
Once charm afleep, or clofe their watchful eyes. 


Do you think it would make them merry, or that the 
fatal end of their journey being continually before their 
eyes, would not deprave their taftes, fo as to have no 
relifh for any of thefe delicacies. 

Audit iter numeratque dies [patioque viarum 

Metitur vitam, torquetur pefte futura ¢. i.e. 


He time and fpace computes by length of wayss 
Sums up the number of his few dark days ; 

And his fad thoughts full of his fatal doom, 
Have room for nothing but the blow to come. 


The end of our race is death: it is the neceffary ob- 
jet of our view, which if it frights us, how is it pof- 
fible we fhould advance a ftep, without a fit of an ague? 
the remedy which the vulgar ufe is not to think of it: 
but from what brutifh ftupidity can they be fo groffly 
blind ? they muft bridle the afs by the tail. ) 


Qui capite ifpe fuo inflituit veftigia retro §. 
He who the order of his fteps has laid, 
To light, and nat’ral motion retrograde. 


® Cic. de Finib. lib. i. cap. 18, t+ Hor. lib. iti. odei. ver. 18, &e 
t Claud. lib, il. v.137, 138. § Lucret. lib, iv, v. 474, outa 


It 
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It is no wonder if he be often taken in the fnare. Our 
people are frightened at the bare mention of death, and 
-many crofs themfelves at it, as if it were the name of 
the devil. Becaufe there is mention made of death in 
jaft-wills and teftaments, you are not to expect they 
will fet their hands to them till the-phyfician has utterly 
given them over: and then, betwixt grief and terror, 
what excellent judgment they have to carve for you, God 
only knows ! The Romans, obferving that this monofyl- 
lable, death, was very fhocking to the people’s ears, and 
that they thought it an ominous found, found out a 
way to foften it, and to exprefs it periphraftically, and 
inftead of faying, in plain terms, fuch a one is dead, to 
fay, fuch a one has lived, or has ceafed to live: for if 
the word life was but mentioned, though paft, yet it 
was fome comfort. From hence we have borrowed our 
phrafe, The late Mr. John, &c. Peradventure, as the 
faying is, If the term is worth my money *. I was born 
betwixt eleven and twelve o’clock at noon, on the laf 
day of February, 1533, as we now compute, begin- 
ning the year with January, and it is now juft a fort- 
night fince I was complete thirty-nine years of age. Ie 
is not certain, at leaft, but } may live as many more; yet 
not to think of a thing fo remote, would be folly. 
For why? the young and the old quit life upon the 
fame terms, and no one departs out of it, otherwife 
than if he had but juft before entered into it ; more- 
over, there is no man fo very old, who thinks of Methu- 
falem, but imagines he has ftill a conftitution for twenty 
years longer. But, thou fool! who has infured, or ra- 
ther affured, unto thee the term of thy life? thou be- 
lieveft what the phyficians fay; but rather confult fact 
and experience. According to the common courfe of 
things, it is an extraordinary favour thou haft lived fo 
long. Thou haft already exceeded the ordinary termi of 
life; and that thou mayft be convinced of this, do but 


* This proverb is moftly ufed by fuch, as having borrowed money 
for a long term, take no care for the payment, flattering themfelves 
that fomething will happen, in the mean time, for their benefit or dif- 
charge. 
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call to mind thy acquaintance, and reckon up how many 
more have died before they arrived at thy age, than ever 
attained to it. Do but make a regifter of fuch, even 
whofe lives have been diftinguifhed with fame, and T 
will lay a wager, that more have died under thirty-five. 
years of age than above it. It is highly rational, and pi- 
ous too, to take example by the human- exiftence of. 
Jesus Curisr. himfelf, who ended his hfe at»thirty- 
three years of age. . The greateft man too that ever was, 
of mere men, viz. Alexander, died alfo at the fame age, 
How many ways has Death to furprize us? 


Quid quifque videt, nunquam homini fatis. 
Cautum eft in horas *.° 1. €. : 


What men fhould fhun is never known, 
We, unproyided, are undone, 


Or, 


Man fain would fhun, but ’tis not in his pow’r 
T” evade the dangers of each threat’ning hour. 


To omit fevers and pleurifies, who would ever haveima- 
gined, that a duke of Brittany fhould be prefled to death 
in a crowd, as one was in 1305, in the reign of Philip 
the Fair, at pope Clement’s entry into Lyons ? Have we 
not feen one of our kings + killed at his diverfion, and 
one of his anceftors die by being pufhed down bya hog f?. 
Aiiichylus being threatened by the: fall of a houfe, ran 
out of it into the fields, where he was knocked on the 
head by a fhell-fith which an eagle dropped from its ta- 
Jons §. Another, viz. Anacreon, was choaked with a 
grape {tone ||; an emperor died by the feratch of a comb, 
in combing his head G. A®milius Lepidus loft his life 
by aftumble at his own threfhold; and Aufidius loft 
his life by a joftle againft the door as he entered 


* Horace, lib. ii, ode 13. ver. 13, 14. 

t Henry Il. (of France) mortally wounded in a tournament by the 
count de Montgomery, one of the captains of his guards. 

t Philip, or, as fome fay, Lewis VII. fon of Lewis 


; as fo le Gros, who was 
crowned in the life-time of his father. 

§ Valerius Maximus, lib. ix. Cap. 12, jn externis, cap. a, 

y Plin. Nat, Hilt. lib, vii, cap. 53. @ Ibid, fect, 3. 
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the council chamber *. Cornelius Gallus, the Pretor ; 
Tigillinus, captain of the watch at Rome; Ludovico, 
fon of Guido de Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, died 
betwixt the very thighs of a woman. And a worfe in- 
flance of this was, + Speufippus, a platonic philo- 
fopher, and one of our popes, ‘The poor Judge Bebius, 
dnring the reprieve of eight days which he gave to 
a criminal, was himfelf feized, and loft his life f, 
Whilft Caius Julius, the phyfician, was anointing the 
eve of his patient, death clofed his own §. And, to 
come nearer home, a brother of mine, captain St. Mar- 
tin, who had already given fufficient proofs of his va- 
lour, tho’ but three and twenty years of age, playing at 
tennis, received a blow from the ball, juft above his 
right ear, which made no {car nor contufion, fo that he 
did not fo much as fit down, or reft himfelf upon it, yet 
in five or fix hours after, he died of a apoplexy, occa- 
fioned by that ftroke. Thefe’examples being, as we fee, 
fo frequent and common, how is it poffible that a man 
can difengage himfelf from the thoughts of death, or 
avoid fancying, that it is ready every moment to take 
us by the collar? What does it fignify, you will fay, 
which way it comes to pafs, provided a man does not 
torment himfelf with the apprehenfion of it? Iam of 
this opinion, that if a man could by any means fcreen 
himfelf from it he would, though it were by a calf’s 
fkin. Iam not the man that would. flinch, for all I 
defire is to. be compofed, and the beft recreation that I 
can give myfelf, I take hold of, be it as inglorious and 


unfafhionable as you pleafe. 

pretulerim delirus inerfque videri, 

Dum mea deleciant mala me, vel denique fallant, 
Quam fapere, et ringi ||. 1. ee 


* Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. wii. cap. 53- f 
+ Tertullian affirms this, but without much foundation. Audio, 


avs he, in his Apologetic, cap. 46. that Speufippus, one of Plato's 
ailciples, died while Ne A abn ring adultery. As to the death of 
Speufippus, Diogenes Laertius fays, That, being thattered with a vio- 
lent palfey, and broke down with the weight of old age and vexation, 
he at laft put an end to his own life. j 

¢ Pliny’s Nat, Hift, lib, vil. cap, 53 § Ibid, 


. 2. Ver, 526. 
ff I would 


|| Hor. lib. ii, 
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I would be rather thought a doating wight, 
If may own errors my own felf delight, f 
Than know they’re fuch, and owe myfelf a fpight. 


Or", 


A fool, or fluggard, let me cenfur’d be, 

Whilft my own faults delight or cozen me, 
Rather than know them fuch, and feel the fhame, 
That my performances have hurt my fame. 


But it is a folly to think of carrying the point by that 
means, People go andcome; they gad abroad, and dance, 
and neta word of death. All this is fine ; but when it 
comes, either to themfelves, wives, children, or friends, 
furprizing them unawares, what torments do they feel, 
what outcries do they make, what madnefs and defpair 
poffefs them! did ever you fee any people fo dejected, 
fo changed, and fo confounded? There is an abfo- 
jute neceffity therefore of making more early pre- 
paration for it. And we fhould pay too dear for the 
neglect, could any man be fuppofed fo void of fenfe as 
to be} guilty of it, which I think utterly impoffible. 
Were it an enemy that a man could efcape from, | 
would advife him to borrow the armour even of cowar- 
dice itfelf for that purpofe; but, feeing it is not to be 
avoided, and that it catches the runaway and the pols 
tron, as well as the gallant man, 

Mors et fugacem perfequitur virum, 

Nee parcit imbellis juvente 
Poplitibus, timidoque tergo *. i. e. 

No {peed of foot prevents death of his prize, 

He cuts the hamftrings of the man that flies ; 

Nor {pares the fearful ftripling’s back, who ftarts 

To run beyond the reach of all its darts. 


Forafmuch alfo as there is no armour proof enough te 
fecure us, 


Tile licit ferro, cautus fe condat, €3 zre 
Mors tamen inclufum protrabet inde caput +. i, e 


* Hor. lib. iii, ode 2, ver, 14, &c, + Propert, Jib, iii. eleg. 13. 


wer, 25, 26, 
Tho’ 
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Tho’ arnv’d with fteel, or brafs, againft his fate, 
Death will his foul and body feparate. 


let us learn bravely to ftand our ground againft its at. 
tack : and that we may, in the firft place, deprive it 
of the greateft advantage it has over us, let us take 4 
courfe quite contrary tothe common way. Let us dif- 
arm it of its ftrangenefs; let us converfe and be familiar 
with it, and have nothing fo frequent in our thoughts a¥ 
death ; letus, at every turn, reprefent it to our imagina~ 
tion, and view it in all afpects. At the ftumbling of 
horfe, at the fall of a tile upon ovir heads, or the leaft 
prick ofa pin, let us make this reflection at the very 
inftant, Well, and what ifit had been death itfelf? And 
thereupon let us harden and fortify ourfelves. Amidft- 
all our feafting and jollity, let ug evermore curb ourfelves 
with the remembrance of our condition, and not fuffery 
ourfelves to be fo far tramfported with pleafure, as to for- 
get how many ways this merriment of ours expofes us to 
death, and with how many dangers it theatens us. This 
was the practice of the Egyptians, who, in the height 
of ‘their feaftings and caroufals, caufed the dried fkele- 
ton of a man to browght into the room, to ferve for a 
memento to their gueits *. | 


Omnem crede diem tibi diluxife fupremum, | 
Grata fuperveniet, que now fperabitur bora. > ls Ce 


Think ev’ry rifing fun will be thy lat ; 
- And then the next day’s ght thine eyes fhail fee, 
As unexpected, will more welcome be. 


Where death waits for us, is uncertain; therefore let 
us look for it every where. The premeditation of death 
is the premeditation of liberty. He who has learnt to 
die, has forgot what itistobea flave. There is no fucl: 
thing as evil in life to him, who rightly comprehends, 
that the being deprived of life is not an evil. The 
knowing how to die, frees us from: all fubjection and: 
conftraint, When the unhappy king of Macedon, who 


# Herodotus, lib, ti, Pp. 133e 4 Hor, lib. i. epift. 4. ver. 13, 74: 
was 
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was Paulus AZmilius’s prifoner, fent to intreat him that 
he would not lead him in triumph, the latter made 
anfwer, that truly isin your own power *. In truth, if 
nature does not lenda little affiftance in all things, it will 
be difficult for art and induftry to make any progrefs. 
I am myfelf not melancholy, but thoughtful, and there 
is nothing which I have more frequently entertained my- 
felf with, than the ideas of death, even in the moft li- 
centious feafon of my life, in the pleafant {pring of flo- 
rid age. 
Fucundum cum etas florida vir agere +. 


In the company of ladies, and in the height of play, 
fome have, perhaps, thought me brooding upon jealoufy, 
or on the uncertainty of fome hope, while I was enter- 
taining myfelf with the remembrance of fome perfon 
who was lately furprifed with a fever which carried him 
off after an entertainment like this, when his head was 
full of.idle fancies, love, and jollity, as mine was then, 
and that therefore I had the more to an{wer for. 


Fam fuerit, nec poft unquam revocare licebit t. 1. e. 


Ere while he had a being amongft men, 
Now gone, and ne’er to be recall’d again. 


Yet that thought did not add a wrinkle to my forehead 
more than any other. It is impoffible but fuch imagina- 
tions muft, at their firft conception, fting us; but by 
often revolving them in our minds, and making thent 
familiar to us, they are fure at the long-run to lofe their 
fting: otherwife, for my part, I fhould have been in a 
perpetual fright and frenzy ; for never was a man fo dif- 
truitful of his life, never man fo indifferent about its du- 
ration. Neither the health which I have hitherto en- 
joyed with great vigour, and with little interruption, 
prolongs, nor does ficknefs contract my hopes of 1 fe. 
Methinks, I have an efcape every minute, and it eter- 
nally runs in my mind, whatever may fall out another 


_® Plutarch in the Life of A=milius, ch.17. of Amyot’s tranflation. 
Cic. Tufc. Queeit. lib. v. cap. qe. + Catullus, ep. 66. ver. 16. 
t Lucret. lib. ui. ver. 928, ra 


day, 
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day, may as well happen to-day. Hazards and dart 
gers do, in truth, little or nothing haften our end 
and if we confider how many more remain and hang 
over our heads, befides the accident that feenis to threa. 
ten us immediately, we fhall find that the found and 
the fick, thofe who are at fea, and thofe who are at 
Jand, .thofe who are abroad’in the wars, and thofe 
who enjoy tranquillity at home, are the one as near 
death as the other. No- man is more frail than 
the other, nor more certain of the morrow+, For 
any thing I have to do before I die, I fhould think 
the longeft leifure fhort to. finith it, if it took but an 
hour’s time. A certain perfon, the other day, looking 
into my table book, wondered to find a memorandum 
in it of fomething that I would have done after my 
death ; upon which I told him the real truth, that 
though I was no more thana league from my houfe, 
and at that time in good health and {pirits, yet when 
that thing came into my head, I made hafte to write 
it down there, becaufe I was not certain to live to get 
home. As Iam aman that am continually brooding 
over my own thoughts, and keep them clofe to myfelf, 
I am prepared, at all hours, for what may happen, 
and the approach of death will be no novelty to me. 
We fhould always, as far as poffible, be booted, and rea- 
dy to depart; and be careful, above all things, to have 
no bufinefs to do then but our own. . 


Quid brevi fortes jaculamur evo 
Multa t (go pe fer 


Why cut’ft thou out fuch mighty work, vain man, 
Whofe life’s fhort date’s compriz’d in one fhort {pan ? 


For we fhall find work enough to do there without any 
addition. One man camplains the more of death, be- 
caufe it ftops his career to a glorious victory ; another, 
that he mutt be fnatched away before he has married ‘his 
daughter, or made a fettlement on his young children ; 


t Horace, ode 16, lib. ii. ver. 17, 18. 


+ Seneca, ep. 9: . 
a third 
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a third laments, that he muft part from his dear wife 
a fourth, that he muft leave his fon: as if thefe were the 
chief comforts of life. For my part, Iam at this in- 
ftant, thanks be to God, infuch a flate, that I am ready 
to quit my being, whenever it fhall pleafe him, without 
any manner of regret. Iam quite difengaged from the 
world; my leave is foon taken of all but myfelf. Ne- 
ver was any man prepared to bid adieu to the world, 
abfolutely and purely, nor did any one ever quit his hold 
of it more univerfally than Ihope to do. The deadeft 
deaths are the beft *. 


mifer, O mifer (aiunt) omnia ademit 
Una dices inféefta mibi tot preamia vite +. i.e. 
Wretch that I am (they cry) one fatal day 
So many joys of life has fnatch’d away. 
And the builder, 
manent (ait ille) opera interrupta, mineque 
Murorum ingentes, equataque machina colo f. 


Stupendous piles (fays he) unfinifh’d lie, 
And tow’rs, whofe fummits touch the vaulted fky. 


A man mutt form no defign that will take fo much time 
to finifh it, or that at leatt he will be fo paffionately de- 
firous of feeing brought to a conclufion, We are born 
fot action. 


Cum moriar, medium folvar et inter opus §. i. e. 


When death fhall come, it me will find 
Employ’d in fomething I defign’d. 


T would always have a man to be doing, and {pinning out 
the offices of life as far as poffible; and that, though 


* Death is here confidered as the introduétion, and aétual paffage 
to a ftate of infenfibility, which puts a period to our life. The more 
filently and rapidly we arrive to that ftate, the lefs ought the paflage 
to terrify us. This comes up very near to the import of that bold 
and znigmatical expreffion of Montaigne, viz. “That the deadeft 
s* deaths are the beft.” 

+ Lucret. lib. iii. ver. gts, g12. } Virg. ZEneid. lib, iv. ver. 88, 89. 

§ Ovid, Amor. lib, ii, eleg. 10. ver, 36. 

| death 
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death fhould feize me planting my cabbages, I fhould 
not be:coneerned at it, and much lef for leaving my gears 
den unfinifhed, I know one who, on his death-bed, com- | 
plained inceffantly of his .deftiny for cutting off the 
thread of a Chronicle he was then compiling, when hé 
was advanced no farther than the fifteenth or fixteenth 
of our kings, HOS 
Lllud in his rebus non addunt, nec tibi earum 
Fam defiderium rerum, fuperinfidet una*. i. es 
They tell us not, that dying we’ve no more 
The fame defire of things as heretofore. 


We are to diveft ourfelves of thefe yulgar and noxious 
humours. ‘To this very purpofe it was, faid Lycurous, 
that men appointed their burial-places nigh the churches, 
to accuftom the common people, wonmien and children, 
fo much to the view of the dead bodies, that they might 
not be ftartled, and to theend that the continual fight of 
bones, graves, and funerals; might put us in mind of 
out mortality. 


Duin etiam exbilavare viris convivia cede 
Mos olim, et mifcere epulis [peffacula dira 
Certatum ferro, fepeet [uper ipfa cadentum 
Pocula, refperfis non parce fanguine menfis 7.1. e. 


’Twas therefore that the ancients, at theit feafts, 
With tragic flaughter us’d to treat their guefts ; 
Making their fencets with their utmoft fpite, 
Skill, force; and fury, in their prefence fight : 
*Till ftreams of blood o’erflow’d the fpacious hall, 
Staining their tables, drinking-cups, and all. 


As the Egyptians, after their feafts, prefented their. 
compariy with dn image of death, which was brought in 
by one that cried out to them, Drink and be merry, for 
fuch wiltthou be when thou art dead ; fo have I made it 
a ptactice, not only to have death in my imagination, 
but continually in my mouth ; and there is nothing of 


® Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 9-3, 974» + Sil. Téal, lib. xi, versogn, &cs 
Vor. [, G which 
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which fam fo inquifitive as the manner of men’s deaths, 
their dying words, looks, and deportment; nor 1s there 
any paflage in hiftorv that takes up fo much of my atten 
tion; and itis menife%t, by many inftances of this kind, 
which I have mentioned, that I have a particular fancy 
for this fubje&t. If I, was a writer of books, I would 
compile a regifter of the various deaths of people, with 
notes, which would be of ufe for inftructing men both to 
live and die. Dicearchus made one to which he gave 
that title, but it had another view, that was not fo pro- 
fitable +. 

<< oee e It will, perhaps, be objected by fome, 
Gece te Initia that the circumftances of dying fo far 
of death before. exceed all manner of conception, that 
py the beft fencer will be quite off his guard 
when it comes to that pufh. Let them fay what they 
will; premeditation is of great benefit; and, befides, 
is it nothing to proceed fo far atleaft without any difturb- 
ance and tremor? but, moreover, nature itfelf affifts 
us in theencounter. HH the death be fudden and violent, 
we have no, time for fear. I perceive that the longer a 
diftemper holds me, I naturally contract a certain dif- 
guft of life. 1 find it much more difficult to digeft this 
refolution of dying when I am in health, than when I am 
fick of a fever. ‘The lefs I amy attached to the comforts 
of life, by, my beginning to lofe the ufe and pleafure 
of them, the afpect of death becomes the lefs terrible te 
me; which gives me hope, that the farther I remove 
from the former, and the nearer I approach to the latter, 
the more eafily I fhall compound for the exchange. 
I have experienced in many other occurrences, that, as 
Czefar fays, things often appear to us greater at a diftance 
than near at hand ; and have found, that when I was in 
health, I have held difeafes in much greater horror than 
when Ihave feltthem. Thealacrity, pleafure, and vi- 
gour I now enjoy, reprefent the contrary eftate to me in 
fo great_a difproportion to my prefent condition, that, 
in my imagination, I {well thefe inconvenienies to twice 


+ Cic. Offic, lib. Hi. cape g 
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their magnitude, thinking them’ more weighty than I 
find them to be | mm reality when I labour under them ; 
and I hope.to find the cafe the fame with refpect to 
death. Let us but obferve, in the ordinary changes 
and declenfions which we fuffers: show naturé fteals from 
us the fight of our bodily decay. What remains to ait 
old man of the vigour of his youth and plane age ? 


Feu fenibus vite portio quanta manet * 
Alas! how fmall a part of life’s fhort fase 
Remains for travellers advane’d in age ! 
A veteran foldier of Czfar’s guards, who was quite jaded 
and bowed down with agé, coming to afk him leave 
that he might difpatch himfelf; Celar, obferving his 
décrepidnefs and lis long beard that hung down to his 
breaft, anfwered pleafantly, thou fancieft then that thou 
art ftill alive +? Should aman fallinto oldsage on’ a 
fudden, I do not think he would be capable of endur- 
ing fuch a chahge ; but, being led by the hand of nature, 
as.it wee; by a : gradual and infenfible defcent, it rolls 
us gently into that miferable ftate, and familiarizes it 
to us, fo that when youth dies in us, we feel no fhock; 
though it is in faét a harder death than the total dif- 
folution of a languifhing life, and than the death of 
old-age; forafmuch as the leap from an uneafy exift- 
ence to a non-exiftence is not fo dif fagteeable, as 
from 4 fprightly, florid ftate of éxiftence, to one that 
is full of pain and anguifh, ‘The body, when bent, ‘has 
lef ftrength to fuftain a burden, ‘and the cafe is the 
fame with the foul; it is abfolutely neceflary, therefore, 
that fhe fhould be taifed up firm and ere¢t againft the 
power of thisadverfary. For as it 1s impoifible the 
fhould be in tratiquility while in. fear, fo if, on the 
other hand, fhe be compoted, f fhe may Hoatt (which is a 
thing dlniott above the ftate of mortals) that no uneaf- 
nels, totmeht, atid terror; nom the leaft difguft can af- 
“fect her happinefs. 
Non wulins infantis tyranni 
‘Mente quatit folida ; neque Aufer, 


“"@ Bleg. i, Maximiniani, cap. 6. + Senec. Epift. 77: 
2 | Dux 
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Dux inquicti turbidus Adria; 
Nec fulminantis magna Fovis manus *, 1. €« 


A foul well fettled is not to be fhook 

With aw incenfed tyrant’s threat’ning look, 

it unconcern’d can hear the tempeft roar, 

And raging ocean laf: the thund’ring fhore. 

Not the uplifted hand of mighty Jove, 

Tho’ chare’dwith lightning, fuch a mind can move, 


She is then become the miftrefs of her lufts:and pafhons,. 
the milftrefs of diftrefs, fhame, poverty and all the 
other injuriesof fortune ; let ustherefore, as many of us 
as can, gain thisadvantage, which is the true and fove- 
reign liberty that enables us to defy violence and injuftice, 
and to defpife prifons and chains. 


ae Toy manicis eb” 

Compedibus feve te fub euftode tensbo. 

Ipfe Deus, fimulatque volam, me folvet. Opinor, 

Hoc fentit : moriar, Mors wltixea linea rerum eft +. 
With bolts and chains Ii load thy feet and hands,. 
Doom’d to obey a goaler’s ftern commands 
Know, I'the tyrant’s utmoft rage defpife, 
Propitious God will liften to my eries ; 
By death will free me,- when with woes oppreft,. 
And crown my fufferings with eternal reft. 


hi ee _ Our religion itfelf has no furer hu- 
gainttthe fear man foundation’ than the contempt of 
of death.» fife. Not only reafon: prompts us to it $ 
for why fhould we féar to lofe a thing, which, being 
loft, cannot be regretted ? befides, fince we are threat- 
ened with death of fo many various kinds, is it not 
worfe to fear them all, than to fuffer one of them? 
And what matters it when it happens, fince.it is un- 
avoidable? ‘Socrates being told, that the thirty tyrants’ » 
«‘ had condemned him to dief;” ** and fo has nature 
«6 them,” faid he. What a folly is it for us to. afflict. 


* Hor, lib. iii. ode 3, t Ibid: lib. 1) ep. 16; ver..76; &c. 
t Socrates was not condemned:to death by. the thirty: tyrants, but’ 
by the Athenians. Diogemes Laertius;.lib/ ii. fegm. 35, 


our- 
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ourfelves about a paflage that exempts us from all 
trouble! As our birth brought us the birth of all things, 
fo when we die all things to us will be dead. Therefore, 
to lament that we fall not be alive a hundred years 
hence, is as abfurd, as to be-forry that we were not in 
the land of the living a hundred years ago. Death is 
the beginning of another life. So did we weep, and 
fo much it coft us to enter into this, and fo did we put 
off our former veil, when we entered into the prefent 
ftate. Nothing can be a grievance that is but for once ; 
and is it reafonable to be fo long in fear of a thing that 
is of fo fhort a duration? A long life, and a fhort, are 
by death made all one; for there 1s no difference in 
things that are no more. Ariftotle relates *, that there 
are certain little beafts.on the banks of the river Hy- 
panis which live but one day, .and’ that thofe of them 
which die at eight o’clock in the morning, die in their 
prime, and thofe that die at fun-fet are in the age of 
decrepitude. Who of us would not be indifferent 

whether happinefs or mifery were the lot of a momen- 
tary exiftence ? Our’s, be it more or lefs, if compared 
to eternity, or even-to the duration of mountains, ri- 
vers, ftars, trees, and cven of fome animals, is no lefs 
ridiculous. 

Nay nature itfelf forces us to our dif- pean isa part of 
folution ; ** Go out of this world, fays the conftitution 
“s fhe, as you came into it. By the fame of the univerie. 
& paflage that you came from death to life, without 
“paffien or fear, go back from life to éeath. 
** Your death is a part of the conftitution of the uni- 
# verle; it is a part of the life cf the world. 

——— Inter fe mortales mutua vivunt, 

Et quafi curfores vite lampada tradunt +. 
Among themfelves mankind alternate live, — 
And life’s bright torch to the next runner give t: 
# Cicero Tufcul. Queft. lib. i. cap. 39. + Lucret. lib. ii, ver. 75, 78. 
t This isan allufion to the Athenian Games, wherein thofe that ran 
va race carried torches in their hands 5 which, when the race was over, 
they delivered into the hands of thofe that were to run next. 
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«¢ Shalt I alter this excellent fyftem of things fer you ? 
« Tt is the condition of your creation, death is a part of 
«© you, and whilft you endeavour to efcape it, you fly 
“ from yourfelves.. This very being of your’s that you : 
<< now enjoy, is equally fhared betwixt life and death, . 
«* The day of your birth is one day’s advance to death 
€¢ as well as life. / 
Prima, que vitam dedit, bora carpfit *. 
Nafcentes morimur, jinifque ab origine pendet +, 
The hour that firft gave life its breath, 
Was a whole hour’s advance ta death. 
As we are born we die; and our life’s end 
Upon our life’s beginning does depend. 
s¢ Every day you live you fteal from life, and live at the 
** expence of life itfelf, ‘The perpetual work of your life 
«isto build up death. You are in death while you live, / 
** becaufe, when your life is ended you fucceed to death ; _ 
«* Or, if you had rather have it fo, you are dead after life, 
*€ but dying all the time you live, and death handles the 
‘¢ dying much more roughly, fharply, and more feeling. 
*¢ ly than the dead, If you have made your advantage 
*¢ of lite, you have had enough of it, go away fatisfied, 
Cur non ut plenus vite conviva recedis t ? 
Why doft thou not retire, like to a pueft, 
Sated with life, as he is with a feaft > 
*¢ If you have not known how to make the bet ufe of it, 
f* and if it was unprofitable to you, why fhould you be 
* loth to part with it? To what end would you defire 
‘* longer to keep it ?» | 
——cur amplius addere queris 
Ruifum quod pereat male et ingratum occidat onne |. 
And why, fond mortal, doft thou afk for more ? 
Why ftill defire t? increafe thy wretched ftore, - 
And with for what muft wafte like thofe before? 


** Life, in itfelf, is neither a good nor an evil; but itis 
* the {cene of good or eyil, as you make it; and if you 
* Senec. Hereul. chor. 3. ver. 45. + Manil. lib. iv. very 16, 

t Lucret. lib, iii, ver. 951, | Thidy lib. iii. ver. 954, 956. 
* have 
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have lived a day you have feen all; one day is like all 
others. Thereis no other light, no other fight ; this 
very fun, this moon, thefe very ftars, the prefent fyftem 
of things is the very fame that your anceftors enjoyed, 
and the fame that will entertain your lateft pofterity. 

Non alium videre patres, aliumve nepotes 

Afpicient *. 

Your grandfires faw no other things of old, _ 

Nor fhall your grandfons other things behold. 
And ceme the worft that can come, the diftribution 
and variety ofall the acts of my, comedy are perform- 
.ed in ayear. If you have attended to the fucceflion 
of my four feafons, they comprehend the infancy, 
vouth, virility, and old-age of the world. The year 
has played its part, and has no new fcene, but wilt 
always be a repetition of the fame thing. 

Verfamur ibidem, atque infumus ufque T. 1. e- 

We yearly tread but one perpetual round, 

We ne’er ftrike out, but beat the former ground. 

Atque in fe fua per veftigia volvitur annus f. 1. 

And the year rolls within itfelf again. 
1 am not determined, continues Nature, to centribute 
any new recreations fer you. 

Nam tibi preterea quod machiner, inventamgue — 

Quod placet nihil eft ; eadem funt omnia femper|\. 1. & 

More pleafures than are made I cannot frame, 

For to all times all things will be the fame. 


« Make room for others, as others have done for you. 


‘ Equality is the foul of equity§. Who can complain 


of being under the fame deftiny with all his fellow- 
creatures? Befides, live as long as you can, you will 
thereby not at all fhorten the {pace of time that you 
are to lie dead in the grave; itis all to no purpofe: 
you will be every whit as long in that fituation which | 
you fo much dread, as if you had died at the breaft. 


* ilius, lib. i. ver. 521, 622+  Lucret, lib. iii. ver. 1093s 
x ae Geo. ib. il, aie | Lucret. lib. iil. ver. 957).958> 

. Epilt. 30. : 
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— elicet quot vis vivendo vincere fecla, , 
Mors aterna tamen, nibilominus illa manebit *. 4. e 
For though thy life fhould numerous ages fill, 

. The ftate of death will be eternal till. - 7 
** And yet I will place you in fuch a condition as you 
s* thall not be diffatisfied with ; 

Jn vera nefcis nullum fore morte alium te 
Qui poffit vivus tibi te lugere peremptum. 
Stanfque jacentem+.i.e. : 
When dead, a living felf thou canft not have, 
Or to lament or trample on thy grave. 
-& Nor fhall you fo much as with for the life you are fa 


¢* much concerned for, 
Nec fili enim quifquam tum fe vitamque requirit, 


Nec defiderium noftri nos afficit ullum rect, 
Life, not ourfelves we with in th at eftate, 


Nor once about ourfelves deliberate. . 
_& Death is lefs to be feared than nothing, if there was 


** any thing lefs than nothing. 
—multo mortem minus ad nos elje putandum, 
St ininus effe poteft quam quod mibil effe videmus ||. i. € 
If lefs than nothing all the world can fhow, 
Death would appear to us, and would be fo, 
** Neither can it any way concern you, whether living og 
dead: Not living, becaufe you ftill exifts nor dead, 
** becaufe you are no more. Moreover, no one dies bes 
*< fore his hour; and the time you leave behind was na 
*€ more your’s, than that which was paft and gone before 
s* you was born; nor does it aby more concern you, , 
Refpice enim quam nil ad nos anteatta vetufas 
Temporis eterni Suerit§ive. — 


Look back, and tho’ times paft eternal were 


* In thofe before us yet we had no fhare, 


t Ib. Vers 932, 935. Id, ibid, Td. ver. 985, 986. | 
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* Lucret. lib. iii, ver, 1103, Tro4. t Ib. ver. 893. 
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** Tet your life end where, or when it will, it is all in- 
* cluded in eternity, The benefit of life confifts not in 
f€ the (pace, byt. the ufe’ of it, “Such a one may have 
** lived a long time, who yet may be faid to have enjoy- 
«ed but a fhort life, Give attention to time while it is 
** prefent with you, It depends upon your will, and not 
** upon the number of years, that you have lived long 
ff enough, Do you think never toarrive at the place to- 
** wards which you are continually going? And yet 
s* there is no road but hath its.end, And if company 
«¢ will make it more pleafant, does not all the world go 
§* the felf-fame way as you do? 
——onimea te vita perfunda fequentur *. i. e, 
All the world in death mutt follow thee. 


** Does not all the world dance the fame brawl that you 
** do? Is there any thing that does not grow old as well 
**as you? A thoufand men, a thoufand animals, and a 
€* thoufand other creatures. die at the fame inftant that 
© you expire. 
Nam nox nulla diem, neque nofem aurora Jecuta eft, 
Que non audierit miftos vagitibus egris 
Ploratus, mortis comites, et funeris atri 455 
No night fucceeds the day, nor morning’s light 
Succeeds to drive away the fhades of night, 
Wherein there are not heard the difmal croang 
Of dying men mix’d with the woful moans 
Of living friends, as alfo with the cries, 
And dirges fitting funeral obfequies, 


To what end do you endeavour to avoid death, un- 
€ lefs it was poffible for you to evade it? Youhave feen 
** inftances enough of thofe to whom it hasbeen welcome, 
** as it has put an end to their great mifery,. Have you 
“* talked with any to whom it has therefore been unwel- 
* come? It is very foolith to condemn a thing which 
** you have not experienced, neither yourfelf, nor in the 
#* perfon of any other, Why (fays Nature) doft thou 
- €f complain of me and deftiny ? Do we wrong thee? Is 
§* it for thee to govern us, or for us to difpofe of thee ? 


% Lycret, lib, iii, ver. 981, t Ibid, lib. ii, ver. 579, 580. 
: Though 
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« Though thy age may not be accomplithed, yet thy 
<¢ life is. A little man is as entirely a man as a giants, 
5 «« neither men nor their lives are meafur-, 
Emmortality re- 3 
fafed by Chi- ‘+ ed by the yard. Chiron refufed to be 
ron, and why. — ¢< immortal, when he was acquainted with 
“ the terms upon which he was to enjoy it, by his father, 
« Saturn, the very god of time, and its duration, De 
<< but ferioufly confider, how much more intolerable and 
*¢ painful a life would be, which was to laft for ever, 
«+ than that which Ihave given thee. If death was not 
“ to be your lot, you weuld eternally curfe me for hav- 
«ing deprived youof it. Ihave, itis true, mixed a lit. 
«¢ tle bitternefs with it, to the end, that when you have 
perceived the conveniency of it, you might not em- 
“brace it too greedily and indifcreetly : and that you 
© might be eftablifhed in this moderation which I require 
<* of you, neither to fly from life nor death, I have tem- 
“< pered both with bitter and fweet. I taught Thales, 
“* the chief of all your fages, that either life or death was 
<< indifferent ; fo that, when one afked him, ‘¢ Why then 
“ did he not die?” he anfwered very wifely, *¢ becaufe 
it was a matter of indifference.” . Water, earth, air, 
and fire, and the other members of this my ftructure, 
are no more the inftruments of thy life than of thy 
<< death *, Why art thou afraid of thy laft day, which 
conduces no more to thy diffolution than any before it, 
« The laft ftep is not the caufe of laffirude, but only the 
«< difcovery of it, Every day travels towards death, thy 
<« laft only arrives at it.’ Thus far the good leflons of 
our mother Nature. 
Why death ape I have often confidered with, myfelf 
pears to us lefs_ whence it fhou'd proceed, that, in the field 
pie in the of battle, the image of death, whether _ 
than inourown we view it in our own danger of it, or in 
houfes. that of others, is not near fo dreadful as 
in our own houfes, (which if it were not fact, they would 
be a pack of whining milk-fops) and that though death 
has always the fame afpeét, yet it meets with more cou- 
rage in peafants, and men of low rank, than in others, 


# Seneca, Epift, rm 


; E really 
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I veally believe, that the difmal air and apparatus with 
which we fet it out, terrifies us more than the thing itfelf, 
A new manner of life quite contrary to the former 3 the 
cries of mothers, wives, and children 3 the vifits of afto~ 
nifhed, afflicted friends; the attendance of pale and blub- 
bering feryants ; a dark room with: burning wax tapers 
in it; our beds furrounded with phyficians and parfons ; 
in fhort, nothing but ghaftlinefs and horror about US, 
make men fancy themfelves already dead and buried *. 
¢¢ Children are afraid of their very friends when they fee 
*¢ them mafqued, and fo are we ourfelves.. The vizor 
‘* muit be taken off as well from things as perfons,” 
When that is removed, we thall find nothing underneath 
but the very fame death which a footman or a chamber-. 
maid. fuffered the other day without any fear. Happy 
therefore is that death which does not give time to 
make fuch a pompous apparatus, . 


| CoE AP OO 
Of the Power of Imagination, 


Ortis imaginatio generat cafum; a ftrong 
imagination begets accidents, fays 
the fchoolmen. I am one of thofe who 
are fenfible of the very great power. of imagination, 
Every one is joftled, and fome are overthrown by it, 
Its impreffion pierces me, and for want of ftrength to re- 
fift it, I have norecourfe to art to efcape it. The com- 
pany of thofe that are healthy and chearful is all that I 
with for. ‘The very fight of another perfon’s anguifh 
gives me fenfible uneafinefs, and I often fympathize with 
athird perfon. A perpetual cough in another, tickles 
my lungs andthroat. J more unwillingly vifit the fick; 
to whom I am in duty bound, than thofe for whom I 
have lefs concern and regard,. I contraét the difeafe 
which ingroffes my attention; nor do J at all wonder 
that fancy fhould occafion fevers, and fometimes death, 


Of the effeéts of 


imagination. 


AM Seneca, Epilt, 245 
to 


a 
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to thofe who give way to its extravagancies. _Simog 
‘Thomas was a great phyfician of his time: I remember, 
that meeting me one day at Tholoufe, at the houfe of 
a rich old man, who was troubled with bad lungs, and 
confulting him about the cure, he told his patient, that 
ene thing would -conduce to it, namely, to give me fome 
caufe to be fond of his company; and that by fixing his 
eyes on the frefhnefs of my complexion, and his imagi- 
mation upon the abundant {prightlinefs and vigour of 
my youth, and poffeffing all his fenfes with that florid 
ftate of body which I then enjoyed, his -conftitution 
might be the better for its but he forgot to fay that I 
aight bappen to be the worfe for it. Gallus Vibius fo 
jong cudgelled his brains * to find out the effence of 
madnefs, that his judgment became affe&ted. Seme there 
are, who, through fear, fave the hangman a labour; and 
there was aman, whofe eyes being unbound to have his 
patdon read to him, was found dead upon the fcaffold, 
through the mere force of his imagination. We ftart, 
tremble, turn pale, and bluth by the fhocks of our ima- 
gination; and when covered over head and ears in bed, 
feel our bockes agitated with its power to a fuch a degree, 
that fome have thereby expired. So warm is the ima- 
gination of youth, even when faft afleep, as to fatisfy 
their amorous defires ina dream; which Lucretius ex- 
prefics a little too nakedly in the following diftich, viz. 
Ut quoft iranfattis fepe omnibus rebus, profundant 
Fluminis ingentes luctus veftemque cruentent +. i. €, 


‘Who love enjoys in fleep, his inflam’d mind 
Lays his love’s tribute where ’twas not defign’d. 


Although it be no new thing to fee horns grafted in 
the morning on the head of a perfon that had none when 


* Seneca, the rhetorician, from whom Montaigne muft have taken 
this ftory, does not fay thatGallos VibiusJof his reafon by endeavouring 
to comprehend. the elfence of madness, but by too ftudious an applicas 
tion toimitate its motions, Asthis Gallus wasa rhetorician by profef- 
fion, he imagined that the tranfports of madnefs reprefented livelily in 
dialogue, would charm his audience, and took fo much pains to play the 
madman in peits that he became fo.in earneft; He is the only man I 
ever knew, fays Seneca, that became mad, not by accident, but by an 
act of judgment. Controverf. g. Jib. ii, ‘ 


t Lucrer. lib, ix, ver, 1929, 1030, . 


he 


\ 
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he went to bed, yet memorable is what befel Cyppus, a 
nobie Roman, who having one day been with ereat de- 
Fight a fpeétator of a bull-fight, and having all night long 
dreamt that he had horns on his head, his forehead: pro- 
duced them in reality’ next morning by the force of ima- 
gination *. It was dowright paffion that made Croefus’s 
fon fpeak, who was born dumb. Antiochus: caught a 
fever by being too deeply impreffed with the beauty of 
Stratonice, Pliny fays, in his N atural The tory of the 
Hiftory, lib. vii. cap 4. that he faw Lucius goddefs Lyra, is 
Crofiicius, who from a woman was turn- Evcian- 
ed into a man upon her very wedding day.. Pontanus 
and others relate the like metamorphofes that have hap- 
pened in thefe latter ages in Italy. And through the ve~ 
hement defire of him and his mother, 

Vota puer folvit, que femina voverat, Ipbis f. i. ee. 

Iphis, a boy, the vow defray’d 

That he had promis’d when-a maid. 

T myfelf,.as F paffed'through Vitry le Francois, a tow 
in Champagne, faw a man, whom the bithop of Soiffons: 
confirmed’ by the name of German, whom all the inkha+ 
bitants of the place had known and feen to be a girl by 
the name of Mary to the age of twenty-two. WhenI 
faw him he had a very bufhy beard,.was old, and not mar= 
ried. He told us, that by fraining himéelf in a leap, his 
Virile member came out; and the young women of the 
place have a fong to this day, wherein they cautien one’ 
another not to take too large ftrides, for fear of being 
turned into men, as Mary German was. It is no fuch 
wonder if this fhould often happen ; for if imagination. 
Has any power in fuch things, it isfo continually, and fo: 
vigoroufly attached to this fubject, that, to the end it 
may not fo often relapfe mto the fame thought and eager- 


* Pliny puts this story in the fame clafs as that of Actzon, and fp» 
pofes both to be fabulous. Nat. Hift. lib. xi, cap. 45. Valerius Maxi- 
yhus gives this Cyppus the title of pretor, and fays, that as he departed 
from Rome, in the habit of a general, and the accident which Montaigne 


{peaks of here happening to him, the diviners declared, that Cyppus 


would be a king if he returned to Rome; whereupon he voluntarily 
condemned himfelf to perpetual exile, in order to prevent it. Vater. 
Max. lib..v. cap. 6. 3 : eles 
+ Herodot. lib. 1. pag. 39. f Ovid. Metam, lib. ix. fab. 12. vers 129, 
ope nefs, 
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nefs of defire, it were better to * incorporate’ this virile 
part into the girls once for all. | aathy 

The ftrange ef- Some attribute the fears of king Da- 
fects of imagi-  gobert and St. Francis to the force of 
nation. imagination. It is faid, that bodies are 
fometimes removed by it out of their places. Celfus 
tells us of a prieft, whofe foul was in fuch an extatic 


tapture, that the body remained for a long time with- © 


out fenfe and refpiration. St. Auftin mentions another, 
who, if he did but hear any lamentable or doleful cries, 
would fall fuddenly into a fwoon, and fo profound a 
lethargy, that it was to no purpofe to bawl in his ears; 
fhake, pinch, or fcorch him, till he came to himielf; 
then he faid, he had heard voices, as it were afar off, and 
felt when they feorched and pinched him: and that 
this was not a diffembled obftinacy in defiance of his 
fenfe of feeling, was plain, becaufe he had all the 
while neither pulfe nor breathing. . 
Why fiich cree It is very probable, that the ctedit of 
dit is givento  Vifions, enchantments, and fuch. extra- 
vifions, en- -ordinary effects, is principally detived 
chantments, &¢. foo, the power of imagination, which 
makes the greateft impreffion upon the. more credulous 
minds of the ‘vulgar, who are very apt to behteve they 
fee what they do not. 

I am alfo in fome doubt whether thofe 
From whence ‘ : 5, 
proceeds the Pleafant ligatures with which this age of 
hindrance of-e- ours is fo hampered, that fcarce any 
bese a: thing elfe is talked of, are not the vo- 
duntary impreffions: of apprehenfion and fear. For I 
‘know by experience, that a certain man; whom I can 
anf{wer for-as well:as‘for myfelf, and. one who can by. 
no means be fufpected of impotency, and as little of 
being under a fpell, who having heard a companion 
of his tell a ftory of ‘an ‘extraordinary difability that 
feized him at a very unfeafonable time, being afters 


* A falfe and extravagant thought this.. I am not at “all furprifed 
‘that Montaigne came to be poffefled with it, ‘for who “does ‘not ‘dream 
fometimes when he is awake ; bat“what I’wonder at is, ‘how Ne could 
determine to make ufe of it, 


wards 
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Awards in the like engagement, the horror of the rela- 
tion fo roughly fhocked his imagination all on a fudden, 
that he met with the fame fate as the other had dones 
and for that time forward was fubjeé& to relapfe into it, 
the remembrance of his difafter curbing and tvranniz- 
ing over him. He found fome remedy however for 
this idle fancy by another, namely, by his own frank 
confeffion, and previous declaration of his infirmity to 
the party with whom he was to do, whereby the con- 
tention of his foul was in fome fort appeafed; becaufe 
Knowing that now nothing better was expected from 
him, his obligation was the lefs, and he fuffered the 
Tefs by it, when he was free at his choice (his thought 
being difintangled and at liberty, and his body in its 
proper ffate) he eaufed the part to be handled, and 
was perfectly cured. After a man has once given proof 
-of his capacity, he is never after in danger of nom per- 
formance, unlefs upon the account of real weaknefs. 
Neither is this difafter to be feared, but in adventures. 
where the foul is extended beyond meafwre with defire 
and refpect, and efpecially where opportunities ‘call out 
that are urgent and unforefeen. There is no way of re- 
covery from this trouble; and yet L have known. fome 
who have found their account by_coming, after being 
haif-fated elfewhere, purpofely to cool the heat of their 
fury; and fome who through age find themfelves impo- 
tent by being lefs able. And 1 knew another who was 
made eafy, by being affured that a friend of his hada 
counter-battery of certain charms to preferve him... The 
ftory is worth telling. 
A count of agreatfamily, with whom, 4. 
oath K A pleafant re- 
I was very intimate, being married to a mmedy for curing 
fair lady, who had been courted by one an evil in the, 
ef the guefts at her wedding; all his ‘™*seton- 
friends, efpecially an old lady, his kinfwoman, who 
had the direction of the marriage-feaft, and at whofe 
houfe it was kept, were in great fear that there would 
be fome forcery in the cafe, and fhe communicated her 
apprehenfion to me. 1] defired her to rely upon my 
‘care, 1 had, by chance, in my pofleffion a finall ge 2 
aS 0 
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‘of gold, whereon was engraved fome of the celeftial 
figns, which was good to prevent the brain-pan from 
being {corched by the heat of the fun, and to remove 
thé headach, if it was applied exactly to the future of 
the fkull; and in order to keep it firm, a ribbon was 
tacked to it, fo as to be tied under the chin ; a piece of 
quackery, coufin-german to what we are now fpeaking 
of. Thad this fingular prefent front James Pellatier, 
who lived with me, and having 4 mind to make an ex- 
periment with it, I told the count that hé might poffi- | 
bly have the fame trick put upon him as had been 
played with fome other bridegrooms, fore perfons be- 
ing in the houfe who certainly intended to do him fuch 
an ill office; but I advifed him to go boldly to bedy 
whén I would do him the office of a friends and, if 
need required, would not {pare to work a miracle that 
was in my power, provided he would affure mé upon 
his honour to keep it an entire fecret. All that he had 
to-do was in the night, when they came to bring him 
his caudle, if matters had not gone well with him, to 
give mea fign. His ears had been fo dinned, and his 
mind fo prepoffefied, that he found his imagination 
really difturbed, and therefore, at the time agreed on, 
he gave me the fien. I then whifpered him, that he 
fhould get out of bed, under pretence of putting us 
out of the chamber, and that taking off my night-. 
gown, as it were in a frolick (we being much of 4 fize) 
fhould put it on himfelf, and keep it on till he had. 
done what I ordered him; which was, that when we 
were gone out of the room, he fhould retire ‘to make’ 
water, repeat certain words three times, and make cer= | 
tain motions ; that at each time he fhould tie tHe trib- 
band I put into his hands about his waift, and place 
the medal that was appendant to it (the figures in fuch 
a pofition) very carefully upon his kidneys; which be- 
ing done, and having, at the laft of the three times, fo , 
well faftened the ribband, that it could neither unloofe, + 
nor flip from its place, he might fecurely renew his ate. 
ack, not forgetting to fpread my night-gown on his 
bed in fuch a manner that it might cover them both. 


fa 
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Tn thefe tricks the effect chiefly confifts, otir fancy be: 
ing feduced to think that fuch ftrange formalities mutt 
proceed from fome occult fcience. ’ Their infignificancy 
really gives them weight and réverence. Upon the 
whole, it was certain that my charaéters were more 
Venerean than Solar, and confifted more in action. than 
prohibition. It was indeed a fudden whim, mixed 
with a little curiofity, that prompted'me to do a thing 
to which I have by nature an averfion; for I am an 
‘enemy to all fubtle and fham performances, and wafh 
my hands of all fineffe, whether it be for pleafure or 
profit; for if the action be not vicious, the manner of 
itis. Amafis, king of Egypt, married Laodicea, a 
very beautiful Greek virgin ; and though he was a man 
of approved gallantry to all others, yet he could by 
no means enjoy her, fo that he threatened to kill her, 
on a fufpicion that fhe was a witch. As it is ufual 
with fancy, it- put him upon devotion, and having 
made his vows and promifes* to Venus, he found his 
fireneth divinely repaired the very firft night after his 
oblations and facrifices.’ Now, in plain truth, women 
are to blame for putting on thofe difdainful, coy, and 
angry countenances, which extinguifhes the vigour of 
the men, as it kindles their defire. It was a faying of 
the daughter-in-law of Pythagoras -, That “ the wo- 
** man who goes to bed with a man, mutt put off her 
** modefty with her petticoat, and with the fame put 
“it on againt.” The affailant being difturbed in 
mind with a variety of alarms is eafily difpirited ; and 
whoever has been once thus mortified by the mere 
force of imagination, (a mortification which it never 
gives but at the firft congrefs, becaufe that is the moft 


* Herodotus lib. ii. p..180. fays, that it was not Amafis, but Laodi- 
cea, or Ladice, who faithfully performed a vow the had made to Venus, 
by erecting a ftatue to her, which, faid he, was ftill ftanding in my time. 

+ Diog. Laert. in the Life-of Pythagoras, lib. viii. fegm. 43. 

-- Montaigne here mentions Theano, the famous Pythagorean wo- 
man, who was the wife, and not the daughter-in-law of Pythagoras. 
See Diogenes Laertius in the Life of Pythagoras. lib. viii. fegm. 42. It 
is M. Menage who has taken notice of this (mall miftake of Montaigne. 
Diogenes Laertius, tom, xxxv, p. 500. col. 2« 
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ardent and eager, and. becaufe alfo, at this firft trial, 4 
man is moft timorous of mifcarrying) whoever, I fay, 
has made a bad: beginning, he becomes angry and peev- 
ifh atthe accident, which will be apt.to flick to him 
upon future. occafions. ee 3 Sleds 
How! martied ti SoA LOR married men, whofe time is all 
Menought to their own, they ought neither to be too 
behave in the __ hafty, nor fo much as to attempt the feat, 
acini gH if they are not prepared. And it were 
better to fail in the decorum of handfelling the nuptial 
fheets, when a man is full of agitation and trembling, 
and to wait another opportunity, at a more private and 
tranquil junéture, than to make himfelf perpetually mi- 
ferable, by being confounded and enraged for being 
baffled at the firft attack, ’Tuill pofieffion be taken, a 
man, fubject to this infirmity, fhould leifurely, and by 
degrees, make feveral flight trials and offers, without 
provoking himfelf, and ftriving againft the grain, in 
order to be fully convinced in his own mind of his abi- 
lity.. Such as know their members to be naturally 
obedient to their defires, need only, be careful te coun- 
terplot their fancy. st Fale 
ifone Member The indocile liberty of this member is. 
is difobedient, _ fufficiently remarkable, by its. importu- 
oe are the nate demand when we have nothing for it 
a Me. : a- * . 
to do, and by fc imperioufly difputing the 
authority with our will, and with fo much pride and eb~ 
{tinacy denying all folicitations both manual and mental. 
And yet though its rebellion is'fo infolent as to give fuf- 
ficient proof to condemn it, if Iwere feed to plead its 
caufe, I fhould perhaps bring its fellow-members into a 
fufpicion of contriving this mifchief againft it under- 
hand, out of pure envy at the importance and ravifhing 
delight peculiar to its employment, -and of arming man- 
kind againft it by malevolently charging it alone with’ 
their common offence. For. leave it to be confidered, 
whether there is ‘any one part of our-bodies which does 
not often refufe to. operate as we would have it, and of- 
ten exercife its function in oppofition to the will. They 
have every one of them proper paffions of their own that 
awake 
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awake or ftupify them without our leaye.. How often 
do the involuntary motions of the countenance difcover 
our fecret thoughts, and betray us to by-ftanders? The 
fame caufe that animates this member, does alfo, with- 
out our perceiving it, animate the heart, lungs, and pulfe, 
the very fight of an agreeable objeCt imperceptibly. in- 
flaming us with a feverith diforder. Is it thofe veins and 
miufcles only that fwell and flag without the approbation, 
not only of our will, but of our opinion? We do not 
command our hairs to ftand on end, nor our flefh to 
tremble, with defire or fear. The hand often conveys 
itfelf to parts which we do not direct it. The tongue 
falters, and the voice is fometimes interrupted when we 
cannot help it. When we havenothing to eat, and would 
willingly allay the appetite both of eating and drinking, 
it neverthelefs provokes the parts that are fufceptible of 
it, and abandons us in like manner, and as unfeafonably, 
as the other appetite of which we have been fpeaking. 
The veffels that ferve to difcharge the belly have their 
proper dilatations and compreffions without and beyond 
our direction, as well as thofe which are deftined for 
evacuating the reins, And that which for juftifying the 
prerogative of cur will is urged by St. Auguftin, viz. 
‘That he had feen a man who * could command his back- 
fide to difcharge as many f—ts as he pleafed, and which 
Vives illuftrated by another example in his time, of one 
that could let them off in tune, does not fuppofe that 
part to be any more obedient than the others; for is 
any thing commonly more noify or indifcreet ? To which 
let me add, that I myfelf knew one fo turbulent and 
refractory that way, that for forty years together made 
his mafter-vent with one continued explofion without 
intermiffion. I could heartily with, that I only knew 
by reading, how oft a man’s belly, by the {mothering of 


® Some, without any fhame, utter fucha variety of founds from their 
fundaments at their will, as if they (eemed to fing from that part. Aug. 
de Civit. Dei. lib. xiv. cap. 24. To which Vives adds, by way of come 
mentary, ‘ Such was, in our time, a certain German in the retinue of 
€ Maximilian the emperor, and his fon Philip; nor was there any tune 
¢ which he could not imitate with his immodeft f—ts.’ 


H 2 one 
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one fingle f—t has brought him to the very door of a 
tormenting death ; and that the emperor + who gave I~ 
berty to f—t any where, had at the fame time given us 
the power of doingit. But as to our will, for the fake 
of whofe prerogatives we prefer this accufation, with how 
much greater probability might we not reproach it with 
rebellion and fedition, by its irregularity and difobe- 
dience > Does it always operate as we would have it? 
- Does it not often will what we forbid it to will, and to 
our manifeft damage? Does it fuffer itfelf, more than > 
any of the other faculties, to be directed by the refults of 
our reafon ? To conclude, I fhould move, in the behalf 
of the gentleman, my chent, that it might be confidered, 
that though in this circumftance his caufe is infeparably 
and indiftinétly conjoined with an accomplice, yet he 
only is called in queftion, and that’by arguments: and 
accufations that cannot be charged upon his faid accom- 
plice, who fometimes invites at a wrong feafon, and 
never refufes, and who allures tacitly and clandeftinely. 
Therefore ts the malice and injuftice of his accufers ma- 
nifeftly apparent. But be that as it will, Iet the advo- 
cates and judges pafs fentence as they pleafe, nature will 
have its courfe, and fhe would have done no more than 
juftice, if fhe had endowed this member with fome {pe- 
cial privilege, as the author of the only immortal’ work 
of mortals; the divine work, according to Socrates, 
and love, the defire of immortality, and the immortal 
demon himfeif : 


teh erg Some one, perhaps, by fuch an effect 
the phyfician of imagination, leaves the king’s-evil be- 
— the Hind him, which his companion carries 
patient. back into Spain. ‘This is the reafon why 


in {uch cafes it is ufual to require the 
mind to be prepared for the thing which is to be under- 
taken. Why do the phyficians practife beforehand upon 
the credulity of their patient with fo, many falfe pro- 


_ $ Claudius, the fifth Roman emperor. But Suetonius only relates, 
that it was faid the emperor Claudius had a defign to authorize this 
freedom any where, even at fealts, “See-the Life of Claudius, cap. 32. 
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mifes of his cure, unlefs it were that the force of imagi- 
nation might be a falvo for the impofture of their apo- 
zems 2. They know that a great matter of their faculty 
has leftit under his hand, that there are fome men on 
whom the very fight of a medicine has operated. What 
has put this whimfical conceit into- my head, is the re- 
membrance of a ftory that was told’me by a domeftic 
of my late father’s apothecary, an honeft Swifs, whofe 
countrymen are not given to vanity nor lying, viz. That 
he had Known a merchant at Thouloufe, who being a 
valetudinarian, and afflicted with the ftone, had frequent 
occafion to take clyfters, of which ke caufed feveral 
forts to be prefcribed to him by the phyficians, accord- 
ing to the accidents of the difeafe, and they being 
brought-to him with all the ufual forms, he often felt 
with his finger whether they were not too hot. Being 
laid down on his bed, the fyringe put up, and all the 
apparatus performed, except injection, the apothecary 
being retired, and the patient treated in all refpects as 
if he had received a clyfter, he found the fame effect 
that thofe do to whom it has been actually adminiftered, 
If at any time the phyfician didnot think the operation 
fufficient, he gave him two or three more after the fame 
manner. The Swifs moreover {wore to me, that, to fave 
charges (for he paid as if he had really taken the clyf- 
ters) the patient’s wife having fometimes made trial of 
warm water only, the effect difcovered the cheat, and 
finding thefe would do no good, he was fain to return to 
the old way. 
A woman fancying fhe had fwallowed , diftemper 

a pin in a piece of bread, cried out, fadly _contraéted ce 
complaining of an intolerable pain in her ST 
throat, where fhe thought the felt it ftick. 
But an ingenious fellow who was brought to her, finding 
no outward tumour, nor alteration, and gueffing that it 
was only aconceit fhe had taken at fome cruft of bread 
that had pricked her as it went down, gave her a vomit, 
and probably dropped a crooked pin into the bafon, 


which the woman imagining fhe had voided, prefently 
Fis found 
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found herfelf eafed of her pain. I myfelf knew a gentle- 
man, who having made an entertainment at his own 
houfe for fome company, gave out, three or four days 
after it, by way of jet only (for there was no fuch thing) 
that he had made them eat a baked cat; at which a 
young lady that was one of the 'guefts took fuch an abo- 
minable difguft, that fhe was feized with a violent fick- 
nefg at her ftomach, and a fever, to’ fuch a degree, that 
there was no poffibility of faving her. f 


: That other animals are fubje& to the 
The brute ani- 


chals are fab. power of imagination as well as man, has 
jet to the’ been feen in fome dogs, which have died 
nid ma- of grief for the lofs of their matters. We 


The effets of it obferve them alfo to bark and tremble in 
upon the body —_ their fleep, as horfes will neigh and kick 
of another. é - ee 

| ; in theirs. But all this may be afcribed 
to the clofe connéétion betwixt the body and foul, mu- 
‘tually imparting what they feel to each other. 

On the other hand, the imagination operates fome- 
times, not upon its own body only, but upon the body 
of another, juft in the fame manner as an injected body 
communicates its diftemper to its neighbour, as we per- 
ceive in the plague, fmall-pox, and fore eyes, which are 
conveyed from one body to another. 


Dum fpeftant oculi lafos, leduntur & ipfi: 
Multaque corporibus tranfitione nocent* . i.e. 


Viewing fore eyes, eyes to be fore are brought, 

And many ills are by tranfition caught. ~ 
So the imagination, being vehemently agitated, emits 
ideas capable of hurting another object. We read in 
ancient hiftory, of certain women in Scythia, who be- 
_ ing animated and enraged againft any one, killed them 

‘only with theirlooks. Turtles and oftriches hatch their 

eggs with only looking at them ; which fhews that their 
eyes have a certain power to dart. And the eyes of 
Jorcerers are faid to be malignant and hurtful. 


* Ovid. de remedio amoris, lib. ii. ver. 320. 


Ma- 
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WNefcio quis teneros oculus mibi fafcinat agnos +. i. & 

What eye itis I do not know, 
My tender lambs bewitches fo. 

Magicians are but bad vouchers for me; ype ere 
“yet we find by experience, that women im- tion of women 
‘print the marks of their fancy on’ the in ith child. 
fants they bear in their wombs. ‘ Witnefs her that was 
“brought to bed of a negro, and the girl that was brought 
from the neighbourhood of Pifa, and prefented to 
‘Charles king of Bohemia, and emperor, all over rough 
and hairy, whom her mother is faid to have conceived 
when fhe was looking at an image of St. John the Bap- 
“tift, that hung by her bed-fide. 

It is the fame with animals; witnefs Ja- The power of 
cob’s fheep, and the partridges and hares, imagination 
“which turn out white upon the fhowy i mals. 
mountains. There was at my houfe a little while ago, 
a cat watching a bird that was at the top of a tree, and 
after having fixed their eyes ftedfaftly upon one another 
for fome time, the bird dropped down dead, as it were, 
into the cat’s claws ; either being intoxicated by its own 
“imagination, or allured by fome attractive power in 
pufs. They whoare fond of hawking, muft no doubt 
‘have heard the ftory of the falconer, who, having ftea- 
dily fixed his eye upon a kite in the air, laid a wager 
that he would bring her down by the mere power of his 
fight ; and it was faid he did fo, As for thetales I 
borrow, I charge them upon the confciences of thofe 
from whom I have them. The arguments are my own, 
and founded upon:the proof of reafon, not of expe- 
rience, to which every one is at the liberty of adding his 
own examples; and he that has none to offer, let him 
believe, neverthelefs, that here are enough, confidering 
the number and vatiety of accidents. If I have not 
made ajuft application of them, let any body elfe make 
a better. Alfo in the fubjeéts whereon I treat, of our 
“manners and motives, the teftimonies waich I produce, 
how fabulous foever, provided they are not impoflible, 


4 Virgil. Eclogue iil. ver. 283, 


H4 ferve 
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ferve as well asthe true ones. “Whether they happened 
or not at Rome, or.at Paris, to John or to Peter, it is 
ftill a turn of the human capacity, of which I have made 
good ufe by this recital. | fee it, and benefit by it, as 
much in the fhadow as in the fubftance : and of the va- 
rious paflages I meet with in hiftory, I feleét that for 
my purpofe which is the moft rare and remarkable. 
There are fome authors, whofe aim it is to give an ac- 
count of things that have really happened; mine, if I 
can attain to it, fhould be to reprefent what may pofli- 
bly happen. There is a juft liberty allowed in the 
{chools, of fuppofing fimilies when they have none at 
hand. Ido not, however, make any ufe of that liber- 
ty; and as to that affair in fuperftitious religion, I fur- 
pafs all hiftorical authority, in the inftances which I 
here. mention of what I have heard, read, done, or 
faid. I have laid myfelf under a prohibition to prefume 
to alter the flighteft. and moft trifling circumftances. My 
confcience does not falfify one tittle ; what my ignorance 
may do, I cannot fay. 
Whether it is _ his it is that makes me fometimes pon- 
confiftent with der with myfelf, whether it can be confift- 
see ak ent with a divine and a philofopher, and 
towrite hif men of fuch delicate confciences, and ex- 
tory. -_ quifite wifdom, to- write hiftory. How can 
they ftake their credit on that of the public? How can 
they be refponfible for the opinions of men whom they 
do not know, and deliver their conjectures as canoni- 
cal ? Of attions performed before their own eyes, 
wherein feveral people were actors, they would be un-. 
willing to give evidence before a judge, and they would 
not undertake to be abfolute furety for the intentions of 
their moft familiar acquaintance. For my part, I think, 
there is lefs hazard in writing of things paft, than pre- 
fent, forafmuch as the writer only relates matters upan | 
the authority of others, . 
Why Mon; Tam folicited to write the hiftory of my 
taigne veil not own time by fome people, who think I look 
tory of his own UPON its affairs with an eye lefs prejudiced 
time, than another, and that I have a clearer in- 


fight 
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fight into them, by reafon of the accefs which I have 
had, by my good fortune, to the leaders of the different 
factions; but they do not confider that, were I to gain 
the réputation of Salluft, IT would not take the pains, 
mine fuch a fworn enemy, as I am, toall obligation, 
affiduity, and perfeverance ; befides, that there is nothing 
fo inconfiftent with my ftyle, as an extended narration. I 
often cut myfelf fhort in it for want of breath. Iam 
neither good at compofition nor comment, and know no 
more than a child the phrafes and idioms proper for ex- 
preffing the moft common things: therefore [ have un- 
dertaken to treat of what I know how to exprefs, and 
have accommodated my fubject to my capacity. Should 
I take a guide, I might not be able to keep pace with 
him. Nog do they confider, that while I indulge fuch a 
freedom, I might deliver opinions, which in my own 
judgment, and according to reafon, would be illegal and 
punifhable. Plutarch would be ready to tell us, that 
what he has wrote is the work of others; that his exam- 
ples are all and every where ftrictly true; that they are 
ufeful to pofterity ; and are exhibited with fuch a luftre, 
as will light us in the way to virtue, which.was his aim, 
Whether an old ftory be true or falfe, it is not of dan- 
gerous confequence. 


CIE Be, a XXI, 
One Man’s Profit 1s another's Lofs. 
EMADES, the Athenian, condemned a fellow- 


citizen, who furnifhed out funerals, for demand- 
ing too great a price for his goods; and if he got an 
eftate, it muft be by the death of a great many people : 
but, I think it a fentence ill grounded, forafmuch as no 
profit can be made, but at the expence of fome other 
perfon, and that every kind of gain is by that rule liable 
to be condemned. The tradefman thrives by the de- 
bauchery of youth, and the farmer by the dearnefs of 


corn; the architect by the ruin of buildings, the officers 
; of 
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of juftice by quarrels and law-fuits; nay even the ho- 
nour and function of divines is owing to our. mortality 
and vices. No phyfician takes pleafure in the health, 
even of his beft friends, faid the ancient Greek comedian, 
nor foldier in the peace of his country; and fo of the 
reft*, And, what is yet worfe, let every one but examie 
his own heart, and he will find, that his private withes 
fpring and grow up at the expence of fome other per- 
Jon. Upon which confideration this thought.came into 
my head, that nature does not hereby deviate from her 
general policy; for the naturalifts hold, that the birth, 
nourifhment, and increafe of any one thing is the decay 
and corruption of another. : 


Nam quodcunque fuis mutatum fintbus exit, 
Continuo hoc mors eft illius, quod fuit ante +- i. e. 


For what from its own confines chang’d doth pafs, 
Is ftraight the death of what before it was. 


—_—— 


RD = Pe Gh Laren ae | 
Of Cuftom, and the Difficulty of changing a Law 


once received. 


ftsbehces N my opinion, that perfon had a very 
Sead right conception of the power of cuf- 

tom, who invented the fable of the coun- 
try woman *, who having played with, and? carried in 
her arms, a calf from the very hour it was caft, and 
continuing to do fo as it grew up, did, by that cuftom, 
gain fo much ftrength, that though it lived to be a large 
ox, the ftill carried it. For, in truth, cuftom is a Violent, 
and yet an infinuating fchool-miftrefs ; the eftablithes 
her authority over us gradually, and by ftealth; but 


* Seneca de Beneficiis, lib. vi. cap. 38. from whence moft of this chap- 
ter is taken, t+ Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 7523753. 
* It is become a kind of proverb, which Petronius has thus expreffed, 
—Tollere taurum 
Que tulerit vitulam illa potef. ‘ 
You will alfo find it among the adages of Eraimus,Chil, 1, Cent. 2, Ad.sr. 


hav- 
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having by fuch a gentle and humble beginning planted 
and fixed it, fhe immediately unmafks, and fhews us a 
furious and tyrannic countenance, againft which we 
hardly dare fo much as to lift up our eyes. We fee 
her at every turn breaking through the laws of nature ; 
ufus efficaciffimus rerum omnium magifter * ; i, e. cuftom is 
the greateit tyrant in natute. I give credit to the ac- 
count of Plato’s cave in his Republic, and to the cuf- 
tom of the phyficians, who fo often refign the reafons of 
- their art to its authority. I believe the ftory of that 
king, who, by cuftom, brought his ftomach to that pafs, 
as to take poifon for its nourifhment; and that of-the 
young woman, who, Albert reports, was accuftomed to 
live on poifon ; for in the late difcovered world of the 
Indies, there were found great nations, and in very dif- 
ferent climates who lived upon them, collected and fed 
them for their tables, as they alfo did erafshoppers, 
mice, lizards, and bats; and, in dearth of provifions, 
a toad was fold for fix crowns; all which they drefs, 
and ferve up with various fauces. There were alfo 
others found, to whom the flefh we eat, and our other 
provifions were deadly poifon. Confuetudinis magna vis 
ef: pernoftant venatores in nive: in montibus uri fe pati- 
untur: pugiles caftibus contufi, ne ingemifcunt quidem +; 
i, e. Great is the power of cuftom. It makes huntfmen 
pafs whole nights in the fnow, and to fuffer themfelves 
in the day to be parched with heat on the mountains ; 
and the prize-fighters, though beat almoft to a jelly, 
not fo much as to utter a fingle groan. Thefe foreign 
inftances will not be thought fo ftrange, if we confider, 
what we know by common experience, how much cuf- 
tom dulls ourfenfes. To be fatisfied of this, we need 
not go to the Nile to be certified of what is reported of - 
thofe who live near its cataracts ; nor need we difcredit 
what the philofophers think of the mufic of the {pheres, 
that the bodies of thofe circles being folid and {mooth, 
and happening to touch and rub one another in their 


* Pliny’s Nat. Hift. lib. xxvi. cap. 25 
f Cic, Tule, Queft. lib. ii. cap. 17. ; 
motion 
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motion, cannot fail to produce a wonderful harmonys 
by the quavers and-changes whereof the revolutions and 
carols (i, ¢. dances) of the ftars are modulated. Weare 
to take it for granted, that the hearing faculty of all 
creatures here below being ftupified, like that of the 
Egyptians, by the continuance of this found, cannot 
perceive it, how great foever, Smiths, millers, armour 
ers, and the like, could never be able to live inthe noife 
of their trades, if it ftruck their ears with the fame vio- 
lence as it does ours. My perfumed band gratifies my 
own noftrils at firft, but.after I have worn it a little 
while, it is only fmelt by thofe who come near me; but 
it is yet more ftrange that cuftom, notwithftanding the 
Jone intermifions and intervals, fhould yet have the 
power to unite and eftablifh the effect of its impreffions 
upon our fenfes, as thofe experience who live near 
churches where there is ringing of bells. I lie at home 
in a turret, where every morning and evening a very great 
bell rings out the 4ve Maria, the noife of which fhakes 
the bed under me, and at firft I thought it infupportable; 
but a little time made it fo familiar to me, that I now 
hear it without offence, and often it does not awaken me. 
Plato having reproved a boy for play- 
Vices take root’ ing with nuts, the child faid, ‘ You blame 
der years,and * me for a trifle.” Plato replied, * Cuftom 
ought therefore ¢ is not fuch a trifle *.’? I obferve, that 
to be corrected pees . J 
inftantly. our greateft vices are derived from the 
impreffon made on us in our moft tender 
years, and that we are principally governed by our 
nurfes. The mothers are delighted in feeing a child 
tiwift the neck of a chicken, and divert itfelf in hurting 
a puppy or akitten. And there are fuch filly fathers in 
the world, as think it a happy prefage of a warlike {pi- 
rit, when they fee their fons fall foul on an innocent pea- 
fant, ora lackey, that dares not hold up his hand in his 


* * Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Plato, lib. iii. fegm. 38. where he 
does not fay, that the perfoa reproved by Plato was a child, and that he 
played with nuts ; but he fays, that he played with dice, which renders 
-lato’s anlwer of much more importance, 
de- 
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defence. They think it fhews a genius in a lad, when 
they fee him outwitting his play-fellow by fome un- 
lucky trick or knavery ; yet thefe are the true feeds and 
roots of cruelty, tyranny, and treachery. In thefe years 
they bud, and afterwards fprout up vigoroufly in the 
hands of cuftom ; and it is a very dangerous error to 
excufe thefe vile inclinations by the tendernefs of years, 
and the’ levity of the fubject. In the firft place, it is 
nature that fpeaks, the voice of which is then more 
pure and genuine, as it is younger and more fhrill. Se- 
condly, the deformity of cozenage does not depend on 
the difference betwixt crown pieces and pins, but merely 
upon itfelf ; and I fhould think it more juft to reafon 
thus, Why would he not cheat for a crown, fince he 
does fo for a pin ? than to argue as they do, who fay, 
He only plays for pins; he would not cheat, if it was 
for money. Children fhould be carefully taught to ab- 
hor the vices of their own contriving, and the natural 
deformity of them ought to be fo reprefented, that they 
may not only avoid them in their actions, but to hate 
them from their hearts, that the very thought of them 
may be odious to them, what mafk foever they wear, 
T know very well, that for my own part, having been 
trained in my childhood to walk in a plain open path, 
and having then entertained an averfion to ail manner 
of tricking and fhuffing in my childith fports, (as it 
muft be noted, that the plays of children are not in jeft, 
but muft be judged of as their moft ferious actions) there 
is no paftime, how trifling foever, wherein I partake, in 
which I do not abhor deceit, from my natural inclina- 
tion, and without ftudy., I fhuffle and cut the cards, 
and keep as ftri€t an account for a livre, .as if it were - 
for a double piftole; and when I play in good earneft 
with others for around fum, it is with the fame indif- 
ference, whether I win or lofe, as when I play againft 
my wife or daughter. At all times, and in all places, 
my own eyes are a fuffictent watch upon my actions. I 
am not fo narrowly obferved by any others, nor are there 
any that I am more cautious of offending. 

I faw 
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Feet formed to I faw, tother da Y3 At Dy sai houfe, 
do the office of a little fellow, a native of Nantes, bora 
hands. without arms, who has fo well difciplin- 
ed his feet to perform the fervices his hands fhould have 
done him, that‘in reality his feet have in a great mea- 
fure forgot their natural office. Moreover, he calls 
them his hands; he cuts with them, charges and dif- 
charges a piftol, threads a needle, fews, writes, puts off 
his hat, combs his head, plays at cards and dice, and 
all this with as much dexterity as any body; and the 
money I gave him he carried away in his foot as we 
do in our hand. 7 
: I knew another, who, when he was 
py Begs he but a lad, flourifhed a two-handed fword, 
a fword, &c. by and a halbert, merely by the twifting 
Mi neg? of and twining of his neck for want of hands, 
g toffed them into the air, and catched 
them again; darted a dagger, and cracked a whip, as 
well as any waggoner in France. But the effects of 
cuftom are much better difcovered, by the ftrange im- 
preffion it makes on our minds, where it does not meet 
with fo much refiftance. What has it not the power 
to impofe upon our judgment and credulity ? Omitting 
the grofs impoftures in religion, with which we have 
feen fo many populous nations, and fo many able men 
intoxicated ; (for this being beyond the fphere of hu- 
man reafon, an error is more excufable in fuch as are 
hot by the divine favour enlightened in an extraordinary 
manner) is there any opinion fo fantaftic, but there are 
others as ftrange, which it has planted and eftablithed 
as laws in whatfoever countries it thought fit. And 
therefore that ancient exclamation was exceeding juft, 
Non pudet Phyficum, id eft, fpeculatcrem, venatoremque 
Nature ab animis confuetudine imbutis querere teftimonium 
veritatis * 2 Is it not a fhame for a natural philofopher, 
whofe bufinefs it is to inveftigate and pry into the fe- 
crets of nature, to have recourfe to the prejudice of 
cuftom for the evidence of truth ? | 
: Cic, de Nat. Deorum, lib, i, cap. 30. tranflated by the Abbé d’Olis 
vet. 
I reckon 
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abfurd foever, that can enter intothe ima- toms of divers 
gination of man, but it has the exam- tons. 
ple of fome publick practice, and which is a fanétion 
to our reafon. There are people among whom it is a 
fafhion to turn their backs upon the perfon whom they 
falute, and not.to look in the face of the man whom 
they mean to‘honour. There is a court, where, when- 
ever the king fpits, the lady that is his chief favourite 
holds eut her hand to receive it; and another nation, 
where the moft eminent perfons about the fovereign 
ftoop to the ground to take up his ordure in a linen cloth. 
Let us here flip ina ftory. A French gentleman al- 
ways blew his nofe betwixt his fingers, (a thing very 
unfafhionable with us) which he juftified, and being a 
man who had wit.at will, he afked me what privilege 
had this nafty excrement, that we muft carry a piece of 
fine linen about us to receive it in; and not only fo, 
but, moreover, fold it up, and carry it carefully about 
- in our pockets, which muft be more offenfive than to 
fee it thrown away, as we do all our other evacuations? 
I thought that what -he faid was not altogether without 
reafon ; and, by being frequently in his company, cuf- 
tom made the practice appear not fo firange, how hi+ 
deous foever we think it, when it is reported of another, 
country. Miracles appear fuch, according to our, ig- 
norance of nature, and not according to the real effence 
-of nature. Cuftom blinds the eye of our judgment. 
Weare as much a.wonder to the Barbarians, as they 
are to us, and with as much reafon, as every one would 
acknowledge, if, after having reflected upon. thefe re- 
mote examples, he was capable of reflecting on the ex- 
dmples he gives himfelf of his own cuftoms, and com- 
paring them fairly with the examples and ufages of 
other nations. Human nature is a tincture equally in- 
fufed into all our opinions and manners, of what. form 
foever they are, infinite in matter, infinite in diverfity.. 
To return to my fubjeét, there are people where (his 
wife and children excepted) no one fpeaks to the king 


but through ajtrunk.. In.one.and the fame nations the 
vir- 
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virgins difcover their fecret parts, and the matried wos 
mien carefully cover and conceal them. To this a cer- 
tain cuftom bears fome relation in another place, where 
chaftity is only efteemed in the married ftate, for there 
the unmarried women may proftitute themfelves to as 
many as they pleafe, and, when with child, may take 
medicines publicly to procure abortion. And’ in an- 
other place, if a tradefinan marries, all the tradefmen 
who are invited to the wedding lie with the bride be- 
fore him ; and the more of them there are, the greater 
is her honour, and her character for courage and abi- 
lity. If an officer or nobleman marry, the cafe is the 
fame, and fo it is with others, except it be a labouring 
man, or fome one of low degree ; for then the lord of 
the manor performs the office, and yet a ftrict fidelity 
is reeommended during the ftate of wedlock. ‘There is 
a place where men are ftewed in brothel-houfes for the 
entertainment of the women, and where, in the mar- 
ried ftate, the wives go the wars as well as their huf- 
bands, and take rank, not only in battle, but alfo in 
command. In fome places they not only wear rings in 
their noftrils, lips, cheeks, and toes, but very weighty 
ones in their breafts and buttocks. In others, when 
they eat, they wipe their fingers upon their thighs, their 
cod-pieces, and the foles of their feet. In fome places 
the children are not heirs, but only the brothers’ and 
nephews ; and elfewhere only the nephews, faving in the 
fucceffion to the crown. ‘There are fome places, where, 
for the regulation of the community of goods and eftates 
obferved in the country, certain fovereign magiftrates 
have a univerfal commiffion to cultivate the lands, and 
diftribute the fruits according to every one’s neceflity. 
In fome places they mourn for the death of children, and 
feaft at the deceafe* of old men, In fome places they 
lie ten or twelve in a bed, men and their wives together. 
In one country, the women whofe hufbands come to an 
untimely end, may marry again; others not. In another,’ 


* I fancy Montaigne took this from Herodotus, lib. v. p. 320, where 
the hiftorian fays, that certain people of Thrace weep at the birth of. 
their young children, and bury their dead with great marks of joy. 
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the condition of women. is fo difliked, that the female 
iiliie of their marriages are deftroyed, and they buy wo- 
mien of their neighbours for their occafions. In fome 
places the men may be parted from their wives without 
fhewing any caufe, but not the wives from the hufbands 
for any caufe whatever. In others, the hufbands are 
allowed to fell their wives, if they are barren. In others 
they boil the corpfe of the deceafed, and then bruife it 
till it becomes like a jelly, which they mix with their 
wine, and drink. In fome countries the moft defirable 
fepulture is to be eaten by dogs*, and elfewhere by birds. 
It is the opinion, in fome places, that the fouls of the 
happy live in all manner of liberty, in pleafant fields, 
furnifhed with all manner of conveniencies, and that 
the echoes we hear come from them. In others, they 
fight in the water, and fhoot their arrows with fuccefs 
while they are fwimming. In others they fignify their 
fubjection by lifting up their fhoulders, and hanging 
down their heads, and put off their fhoes when they en- 
ter the king’s palace. ‘The eunuchs in one place who 
have charge of the nuns, have moreover their nofes and 
lips cut off, that they may be the lefs amiable; and 
where the priefts put out their own eyes, to get acquaint- 
ance with their denions, and receive the oracles. In 
fome places every one creates a deity out of what he 
pleafes ; the huntfman deifies a lion, or a fox ; the fifher- 
man, fome fifh or other ; and they make idols of every 
human action or paffion. ‘The fun, the moon, and the 
earth are the principal deities ; andthe form of taking 
an oath is to touch the earth, with the eyes lifted up to 
the fun; and there they eat both flefh and fith raw. There 
is a place where the moft folemn oath is +, to fwear by 
the name of fome deceafed perfon who was of eminence 
in the country, laying the hand at the fame time on his 
tomb: In fome places the new-year’s gift which the 
king fends to the princes his vaffals, is fire; which be- 


* Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Hypol. lib. iii. cap. 24. p. 157 
+ Herodot. Jib.iv, p. 318. Nymphadorus, lib. xii, Rerum Barba« 
ricarum. 
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ing brought, all the old fire is put out, and this new fire 
all the neigbouring people are obliged to fetch every one 
for themfelves, upon pain of incurring the guilt and pu- 
~nifhment of high-treafon. In another place, when the 
king retires from his adminiftration, purely to devote 
himfelf to religion (which often happens), his next fuc- 
éeflor is obliged to do the fame; by which means the 
right of the government devolves to the third perfon in 
the fucceffion. In fome places the form of government 
is varied aécording to the exigency of affairs. They 
depofe the king when they think fit, fubfiituting the 
elders of the people to the helm of government, and 
fometimes they transfer it to the hands of the common-. 
alty. In fome parts the men and women are both cir- 
cumcifed, and .alfo baptized. In others, the foldier, 
who in one or feveral engagements has happened to 
bring feven of the enemy’s heads to the king, is made 
noble. In fome countries they entertain the fingular 
and unfociable opinion that the foul is mortal. In others 
the women are delivered of children without any com- 
plaint or fear. In fome places they wear copper boots 
upon both legs, and if a loufe bites them*, they are 
bound by the obligation of magnanimity, to bite that 
Toufe again: and dare not marry, till! they have firft 
made a tender of their virginity. In other places the 
common way of falutation is, by touching the earth with 
a finger, and then pointing it up towards heaven. Some 
places there are where the men carry burdens upon their 
heads, and women upon their fhoulders+ ; and where 
the women pifs ftanding, and the men-couching down : 
where they fend drops of their blood in token of friend- 
fhip, and pay the fame incenfe to the men they would 
honour, as to the gods: where kindred are not allow- 
éd to marry, not only to the fourth, but to any re- 
moter degree of affinity: where the children are kept 
four years at nurfé, and often twelve; where it is alfo 
accounted mortal to‘pive the infants. the breaft on the 
firft day after it is born: where the correétion of the 
male children is the peculiar. province of the fathers, 
* Herod. lib, iv. 317. Nicot, ‘t Tbids p. 324. 
es ” aire and 
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and that of the females the fole prerogative of the mo- 
thers, the punifhment being to fufpend them by the 
heels in the fmoke. In fome places they actually cir- 
cumcife the women, and eat all forts of herbs, without 
ferupling any but fuch as have a bad fmell. In fome, 
all places are open, and their fineft houfes with the 
ticheft furniture, and without doors, windows, or chefts, 
the punifhment inflicted on thieves being double to 
what it is elfewhere, In fome places they crack lice with 
their teeth like monkeys, and abhor killing them with 
their nails. In fome places they never cut their hair, 
nor pair their nails; and in others they pare thofe of 
the right-hand only, letting thofe of the left grow for 
ornament ; and fuffer the hair on the right-fide to grow 
as long as it will, while they keep the other fide fhaved *; 
and in the neighbouring provinces fome let their hair 
grow long before, as others do that behind, and fhave 
the reft clofe. In fome places the parents let out their 
children, and hufbands their wives to their guefts for 
hire. Others there are, where men may get their own 
mothers with child, and fathers make ufe of their own 
daughters, or of their fons, without any {candal or of- 
fence. In others they interchangeably lend their chil- 
dren to one another at their feftivals, without any con- 
fideration of proximity of blood. In one place men 
feed upon human flefh ; in another, it is reckoned a cha- 
ritable office for a man to kill his father at a certain 
“age +; and elfewhere the fathers appoint the children, 
whilft yet in their mother’s womb, fome to be preferved, 
_and carefully brought up, and others to be abandoned, 
-and killed. Elfewhere the old hufbands lend their 
wives to young men; and in other places they are in 
commion without offence: nay, there is a country where 
the women wear, as a mark of honour, as many fringed 
taflals to their gowns as they have enjoyed men {. 
Moreover, has not cuftom made a republic of wo- 
men, feparately by themfelves? Has it not put arms 
into their hands? made them to raife armies, and fight 


* Herodot. lib. iv. p» 324. + Sextus Empyricus Pyrrh. Hy- 
pot, lib. iii. cap. 24. p. 153) ¢ Herodot. lib. iv. p. 319- 
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battles ? and does it not, by its fingle precept, inftru& 
the moft ignorant vulgar in things which all the philo- 
fophy in the world could: never beat into the heads‘ of 
the wifeft men *? For we know entire nations, where 
death was not only defpifed, but heartily welcomed ; 
where children of feven years old fuffered themfelves 
even to be whipped to death, without changing their 
countenance +? where riches were held in fuch contempt, 
that the meaneft fubject would not have deigned to {toop’ 
to take up a purfe of crown pieces. And we know 
countries very fruitful in all manner of provifions, where 
the moft common diet, and yet what they are moft pleaf- 
ed with, was only bread, crefles, and water {. Was it 
not cuftom alfo that worked that miracle in Chios, that 
in 700 § years it was never remembered that either maid 
or wife did any thing to ftain their honour? To con- 
clude, there is nothing, in my opinion, which cuftom 
does not, or is not capable of doing ; and therefore Pin- 
dar juftly calls it, the ** Queen and the Emprefs of the 
© World |j.” He that was reproved for beating his fa- 
ther made anfwer, that it was the cuftom of his family; 
that his father had in lke manner beaten his grand-. 
father; his grand-father, his great-grand-father ;. and, 
then pointing to him, this fon of mine will beat 
me alfo, when he comes to my age. And the fa- 
ther whom the fon dragged along the ftreet, bid him 
to flop ata certain door, becaufe he himfelf had dragged 
his father no further, that being the utmoft limit of the 
hereditary infolence with which the fons ufed to treat the 
fathers in their family. It is as much from cuftom, 
fays Ariftotle, as from infirmity, that women tear their 
hair, bite their mails, eat coals and chalk; and much 
more from cuftom than nature, that men abufe them- 
felves with one another. . 
THe aripnek The laws of confcience, which we pre- 
the laws of con- tend to be derived from nature, proceed 
Hicce- from cuftom; every man having an in- 


- * The Thracians, Valer. Maxinwus, lib. il. ch. 6. fect. 12. 

+ At Lacedemon. t In Perfia, in the reign of Cyrus, 
Xenophon’s Cyropeedia, lib. i, cap. 8. and 13. Oxford Edit. 1703. 
§ Plutarch, in his Treatife of the Virtuous Behaviour of Women, 
in the article of thofe of Chios. |) Herodotus, lib. iii, p. 200. 
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ternal veneration for the opinions and manners approved 
and received amongft his countrymen, cannot depart 
from them without relutance, nor adhere to them with- 
out approbation. 
When the people of Crete, intimes 5.) soos 

. 2 imperious 
paft, had a mind to curfe any one, they is tie power of 
prayed the gods to engage them in fome cultom. 
evil-kabit. But the principal effect of the power of 
cuftom, is to feize and intangle us in fuch a manner, 
that it is hardly in our power to difengage ourfelves from 
its gripe, or fo to recover ourfelves, as to reafon and dif- 
courfe upon what it enjoins. To fay the truth, becaufe 
we fuck it in with our mother’s milk, and the face of 


\ 


the world prefents itfelf in this pofture to our firft fight, © 


it feems as if we were born upon condition of purfuing 
this very courfe ; and the comimon fancies that we find 


in repute every where round us, and which we imbibe in * 
Pp 3 


our iufancy, appear to be genuine and natural. From 
hence it appears, that whatever does not turn on the 
the hinge of cuftom, is thought to be off of the hinges 
of reafon, though, God knows, how unreafonably for 
the moft part. If, as we who fiudy ourfelves, have learnt 
to do, every one who hears a juft fentence, would im- 
mediately confider how it may any way affect himfelf, 
every one would find, that it was not fo much a good 
faying, as a fevere lafh to the ordinary ftupidity of his 
own judgment. But men receive the admonition of truth, 
and its precepts, as addreffed to the vulgar only, and 
never to themfelves; and inftead of applying them to 
their own behaviour, every one is content with commit- 
ting them to memory, very abfurdly and unprofitably. 
Return we now to the tyranny of cuftom. 

People that have been bred up to li- Every nation is 

: confiftent with 

berty and to be their own matters, look © that fort of go- 
upon every other fyftem of government — yernment which 
to be monftrous, and contrary to nature, 38 wied to. 
Thofe who are inured to monarchy do the fame ; 
and though fortune may give them ever fo favour- 


+ Valer. Maxim, lib. vii. in externis, fect. 15. 
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able an opportunity of altering it, even when they 
have with the greateft difficulty difengaged themfelves 
from the troublefome fway of one mafter, they haften 
with like difficulties to place another in his room, fo 
fond are they of the fubjection they have been accuftom- 
ed to, k 
Why everf*¥aet It 1s owing to cuftom, that every one 
is pleafed with is pleafed with the {pot in which he was 
his native coun- Hlanted by nature; and the * Highland- 
ee ers of Scotland pant no more for the fine 
air of Fouraine, than the Scythians do for the delight- 
ful fields of Theffaly. 

Darius afking the Greeks what they, 
Fpneenos mate would take to follow the cuftom of the 
and Greeks, Indians +, in eating the bodies of their de- 
how received: — ceafed parents? (for that was their prac- 
tice, as believing they could not give them a better fe- 
pulture than in their own bodies) they made anfwer, 
that they would not do it for any thing in the world: 
but having alfo tried to perfuade the Indians to leave 
off their cuftom, and to burn the bodies of their parents, 
after the manner of the Greeks, they conceived a ftill 
greater horror at the idea. Every one does the fame; 
for cuftom veils the true afpect of things from our eyes, 


Nil adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile quicquam 
Principio, quod non minuant mirarier omnes 
Paulatim f. 


Nothing at firft fo great, or ftrange appears, 
But grows familiar in fucceeding years. 


Taking upon me once to juftify an obfervation which 
was received with abfolute authority round us fora 
gteat many leagues, and being not content, as people 


-* Thefe are an ignorant people, who are {aid to live only upon ra- 
pine, They who know nothing of the country, need only read Froif- 
fart, vol. il. cap. 160, 169, and 174, and they will perceive why Mon- 
taigne fets Touraine in oppofition to them. ; 

fT Herodotus, lib. ili. p. 200. As to the cuftom of the Indians eat- 


ing the bodies of their dead parents, fee Sextus Empyricus Pyrrh. Hy- 
pot- lib. ili, cap. 24. p. 357. sa 
ft Lucret. lib, ii, ver. 1027. 
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commonly are, to eftablith it only by force of laws 
and examples ; but enquiring {till further into its origin, 
I perceived the foundation fo weak, that 1, who ftrove 
to confirm it in others, was very near being ‘diflatisfied 
with it myfelf. It is: by this recipe that Plato * under- 
takes to eradicate the unnatural and prepofterous amours 
of his time, which he efteems the fovereien and prin-. 
cipal remedy, viz. That the public opinion condemns 
them; that the poets, and all other writers, relate fad 
{tories of them. A recipe, by the virtue of which the 
moft beautiful daughters no longer allure their father’s 
lufts, nor brothers of the fineft thape the defire of their 
fifters ;:the very fables of Thyeftes, G&dipus, and Ma- 
careus, having with the harmony of their fong infufed 
this wholfome belief into*the tender brains of infants: 
Chaftity is in truth an amiable virtue, the utility of which > 
is fufficiently known; but to manage and fet it off ac- 
cording to nature, is as difficult, as it is eafy to doit 
according to cuftom, laws, and precepts. The ferutiny 
into the fundamental ‘and univerfal reafons is difficult ; 
and our mafters, by {kimming lightly over them, or not 
daring fo much as to grope for them, precipitate thems - 
felves at firft dath into the privilege of cuftom, in which 
they pride themfelves and triumph. “They who will 
not fuffer themfelves to be drawn from this original, 
commit an error {till greater, and fubmit themfelves to 
wild opinions; witnefs Chryfippus +, who, in fo many 
of his writings, has fhewn the ridiculous light in which 
he looked upon inceftuous conjunctions of what nature 
foever. ; 

Whoever would difengace himfelf Gugomthe one 
from this violent prejudice of cuftom, foundation of 

ill find many things received without) ™@nythings 
wi id § ; much authorifed 
fcruple, which have no real foundation jn the world. 
in nature; but when this mafk is taken 
off, and things referred to the decifion of truth and rea- 
fon, he will find his judgment, as it were, quite over- 


“* De Legibus, lib. viii. p. 646. 
} Sextus Empyricus Pyrrb, Hypot. lib, i. cap. 14. p. 31. 
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thrown, and yet reftored to a ftate much more fure. For 
example, I would then afk him, what can be more 
ftrange than to fee people obliged to obey laws which 
they never underftood, and to be bound in all their do- 
meftic affairs, marriages, grants, wills, fales, and pur- 
chafes, to rules which they cannot pofflibly know, being 
neither written nor publithed in their own language, and 
of which they muft neceflarily pay for the interpretation 
and ufes; not according to the ingenious. fentiment of 
Socrates, who advifed his king to make the traffick and 
pegociation of his fubjects free and lucrative to them, 
and to charge their quarrels and debates with heavy 
taxes; but by a monftrous opinion to make a traffic of 
reafon itfelf, and to make the laws as current as mer- 
chandize, I think myfelf obliged to fortune that, (as 
- our hiftorians fay) it was a Gafcon gentleman, a coun- 
tryman of mine, that was the firft that oppofed Char- 
lemagne, when he attempted to impofe Latin and Impe- 
rial Laws on us, ’ 

. i What fight can there be more favage, 
dae ROBE: than to fee * a nation, where cuftom has 
barbarous cuf- made it lawful to fell the office of a judge, 
som of felling and to buy fentences with ready money, 
ates and where juftice is legally denied to the 
party who has not wherewithal to pay for it; and where 
this merchandize is in fo ereat credit, as to form a fourth 
eftate in the government, viz, of lawyers, to be added to 
the three ancient ones of the church, the nobility and 
the people ; which fourth eftate having the laws in 
their hands, and the fovereign power over men’s lives 
and forttines, forms a body feparate from the nobility. 
From hence it comes to pafs, that there are double laws, 
thofe of honour, and thofe of juftice, in many things di- 
rectly oppofite to one another; the nobles as rigoroufly 
condemning a lie fuffered, as the others doa lie revenged. 
By the martial law of arms, he who puts up an affront, 
fhall be degraded from all nobility and honour ; and by 


_ ™ France, where this diforder has even increafed fince Montaigne’s 
{ime, and where it 1s like to laft as long as the monarchy itfelf, 
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the civil law, he who takes revenge, incurs a capital 
punifhment. He who has recourfe to the laws to ob- 
tain fatisfaction for an injury done to his honour, dit 
graces himfelf; and he who does not, is punifhed by 
the laws: and of thefe two branches, fo different, yet 
both of them referring to one head. Thofe have the 
care of peace, thefe of war; thofe the profit, thefe the 
honour ; thofe wifdom, thefe virtue; thofe the privilege 
of fpeech, thefe of action; thole juftice, thefe valour ; 
thofe reafon, thefe force; thofe the long robe, thefe the 
dhort one. | ioape 

As for matters of indifference, fuch as’ The fantaftical- 
apparel, where is the perfon who is for re- _ nefs of cuftom 
ducing it to its true ufe, which is the fer- ™ nears 
vice and convenience of the body, upon which its origi- 
nal grace and decency depend. Among the moft whim- 
fical that I think can be invented, I will mention cur 
{quare caps, that long tail of twifted velvet which hangs 
down from our women’s beads with its whimfical 
trinkets, and that idle bauble of a model of a member, 


we cannot in modefty fo much as mention, and which, | 


neverthelefs, we make public parade with. 

Thefe confiderations, however, will a, to externals, 
not prevail upon any man of underftand- every man of 
ine to decline the common mode: tho” eal an ea 
I cannot help thinking, that all fingular cuftom of his 
and far-fetched fafhions are rather marks country. 
of folly and vain affectation, than of right reafon ; and 
that the wife man ought in bis own mind to retire from 
the crowd, and there keep his foul at liberty, and in vi- 
gour to judge freely of things, while neverthelefs, as to 
_ outward appearance, he ought intirely to conform to the 
fathions and forms of the time. Public fociety has no- 
thing to do with our private opinions ; but as for the 
reft, namely, our ations, our labour, our lives and for- 
tunes, they muft be bent and devoted to the public fer- 
vice, and to the common opinions, as the great and good 
Socrates refufed to fave his life by difobedience to the 


magiftrate, though a very unjuft and wicked one: for it 
: is 
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is the rule of rules, and the general law of all laws, that 
every perfon fhould obferve thefe of the place where he is. 


Nopooss trecbas roiosn ty-ywpioss naarov * 


Wf ceha sR Proceed wé now te another topic. . It 
of ufetochange 1S a matter of great doubt whether there 
jaws that Rave is. more. profit than harm in changing 
by long cuftom. law that has been once received, be it 

what it will; forafinuch as a fyftem of 
government is like to a building of divers parts, fo join- 
ed together, that it is impoffible to ftir or fhake any of 
‘them without affecting the reft. .The legiflator of the 
‘Thurians made an order +, that whoever offered to abo- 
lith any of the old laws, or to eftablifh a new one, 
fhould come before the people with a halter about his 
neck, tothe end that, if the innovation was not unani- 
moufly approved, he fhould be ftrangled on the fpot. 
And that of Lacedemon f, made it the bufinefs of his 
life to get a faithful promife from his citizens, that they 
would not infringe any of his ordinances. The Epho- 
tus |], who fo rudely cut the two ftrings which Phrynis 
had added to mufic, never ftood to examine whether 
that addition made a better harmony; it was enough for 
him to condemn the invention, becaufe it was an alter- 
ation of the old compofition : which alfo is the mean- 
ing of the old rufty fword of juftice carried before the 
magiftracy of Marfeilles. For my part, I have an aver- 
fion to novelty of what complexien foever, and have 
reafon, having been an eye-witnefs of its mifchievous 
confequences. The innovation which has for fo many 
years oppreffed this kingdom (of France) has not indeed 
directly done all-the mifchief it has fuffered, but it may 
be faid, with fome colour of reafon, that it has acciden- 


tally fomented and produced all the evils and diftreffes 
that are fince continued, 


_* In Excerptio Gratianis, p. 397. + Charondas in Diodorus of 
Sicily, lib. xii. c. 4. t Lycurgus. See his Life by Plutarch, ch. 21. 
| Plutarch, in his Notable Sayings of the Lacedemonians, calls this ” 
Ephorus, Emerepea, Valer, Max, lib, ii. cap. 6, fect. 7 
Heu 
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Feu patior telis vulnera falta meis *. i.e 
Alas! the wounds by which I {mart, 
My own fharp weapons did impart. 
They who give a fhock to a ftate, ate ready to be the 
 firft who are fwallowed up inits ruin. The fruits of a 
public commotion are feldom enjoyed by the perfon 
who fomented it, He only difturbs the water for others 
to catch the fifh. The unity and contexture of monar- 
_ chy; in this great ftructure, having been remarkably 
broken and diffolved in its old age, by this innovation, 
has made way for the entrance of the like injuries. The 
_ royal majefty does not eafily fink from the fummiit to 
the middle, but tumbles headlong from the middle to 
the foundation. But if the inventors de the moft mit 
chief, the imitators are the more criminal to follow ex- 
amples, of which they have felt the evil: and if there 
be any degree of horror, even in doing ill, the latter 
owe to the former the glory of inventing, and the cou- 
rage of making the firft effort. New diforders of all 
Kinds derive ideas and precedents for difturbing our 
government from this original and plentiful fource. 
‘We read in our very laws made for the remedy of this 
primitive evil, the firft eflays of bad enterprizes of all 
kinds, and the excufe made for them. And what Thu- 
cydides fays of the civil wars in his time, is applicable 
tous, That, to palliate public vices, their true names 
are fophifticated and foftened by new ones, which are 
not fo harfh. It is intended, however, to reform our 
coniciences and opinions. Honefta oratio ef +, 1. e. © Itis 
‘¢ a plaufible fpeech;” but the beft plea for innovation is 
very dangerous: and, to fpeak my thoughts with free- 
dom, it feems to me to be great felf-love and prefnmp- 
~ tion in a man, to fet fuch a valueupon his own opinions, 
that the public peace muft abfolutely be deftroyed, to 
eftablith them, and a multitude of inevitable evils intro- 
duced into his own country, together with fo dreadful a 


* Ovid. in Epift. of Phillis to Demophoon, ver, 48, 
+ Terence Andr, A& 1. Sc, r. ver, 104. : 


cor~ 
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corruption of manners as a civil war, and the charges 
onthe ftate in a matter of fuch confequence, always 
brings in its train, Is it not bad management to fet up 
fo many certain'and palpable vices again{t errors that 
are doubtful and difputable? Are there any views 
worfe than thefe committed againft a man’s own con- 
{cience, and the natural light of his own reafon? The 
fenate, upon its difpute with the people concerning the 
adminiftration of their religion, prefumed to make ufe of 
this evafive argument *, 4d Deos id magis quam ad fe 
pertinere ; ipfos vifuros, ne facra fua polluantur : i.e. “ That 
<¢ this affair was not fo much their concern as that of the 
“¢ gods, who would themfelves take care that their facred 
“ myfteries were not polluted ;” according to the article 
which the oracle returned to thofe of Delphos, who, in 
the Median war, dreading an invafion from the Per- 
fans, enquired of Apollo what they fhould do with the 
facred treafure of his temple, whether they fhould hide 
it, or carry it elfewhere. ‘To which the God returned 
for anfwer, ‘¢ That they fhould not + remove any thing 
“«¢ but only take care of themfelves, forafmuch as he was 
*« fufficient totake care of his own property.” The 
Chriftian religion bears all the marks of juftice and 
utility in an extreme degree, but none more manifeft 
than the ftri&t recommendation of obedience to magif- 
trates, and the maintenance of the police. What a mar- 
vellous inftance of this has the divine wifdom left us, 
who, in eftablifhing the falvation of mankind, and in 
conducting this his glorious vi€tory over death and fin, 
chofe to do it only in conformity to our political go- 
vernment, and fubmitted his progrefs, and the conduét 
of fo fublime and falutiferous an operation, to the blind- 
nefs and injuftice of our obfervations and cuftoms ; furf- 
fering the innocent blood of fo many of his chofen fa- 
vourites to be fhed, and bearing with the lofs of fuch a 
number of years, to the maturing of this ineftimable 


- 


* Tit. Liv, lib. x. ch. 6. The application which Montaigne here makes, 
of thefe words of Livy, agrees by no means with the conftru@ion they 
bear in that hiftorian, as all who will be at the trouble to confult him, 
may perceive. t Herodot. lib. viii, p. 539, 540. 
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fruit? There is a wide difference betwixt the cafe of one 
who complies with. the forms and laws of his country, 
and of another that undertakes to regulate and change 
them. The firft pleads in his excufe fimplicity, obedi- 
énce, and example, fo that whatever he does, it cannot 
be imputed to malice, but at the worft to misfortune. 
Quis eft enim, quem non moveat clarifimis monumentis tefta~ 
ta, confignataque antiquitas ? * i.c. ** Who is there that is 
** not touched with refpect for antiquity, fealed and con- 
“ firmed bythe moft illuftrious teftimonies?” Befides what 
Tfocrates fays, that deficiency is more a fharer in mode- 
ration than excefs; the laft is is a track much more 
rugged +: for he who bufies himfelf to chufe and alter, 
ufurps the authority of judging, and muft take it upon 
himfelf to difcover the defeét of what he is for remov- 
ing, and the benefit of what he is about to introduce. 
This confideration, however vulgar, is that which fixed 
mie in my feat, and kept the rein upon even the rafheft 
part of my youth, fo as not to burden my fhoulders with 
fo dead a weight, as to render myfelf refponfible for a 
{cience of fuch importance, and to prefume in that {tate to 
dowhat in my more mature judgment I durft not attempt 
in the moft eafy thing I had ever learned, and wherein 
the rafhnefs of judging does no harm, it feeming to me 
very unjuft to go about to fubject public and eftablifh- 
ed cuftoms and inftitutions to the weaknefs and infta- 
bility of private fancy, (for private reafon. has only a 
“private jurifdiction) and to make that incroachment 
upon the divine laws, which no government would fuf- 
fer upon the civil laws ; with which the human reafon 
has much more concern than with the former; yet are 


* Cicero de Divinatione, lib. 1. ch. 40, 

+ All that follows from the words, “he who bufies himfelf,” to the 
paffage from Cicero inclafively, ending thus, “¢ not by Zeno, Cleanthes, 
nor Chryfippus,” is not to be found in the folio edition by Abel Ange- 
lier, printed at Paris in 1595, three years after the death of our author; 
nor in another folio edition printed at Paris, by Michael Blageant, in 
1640. I leave it to the reader to judge, whether this addition be Mon- 
taigne’s or not ; but I thought myfelf obliged to infert itin this edition, 
becaufe I not only find it in the edition printed at Paris fince 1640, but 


iw one printed at Leyden, in 1689, 


they 
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they fovereignly judged by their own proper judges 
and the utmoft fufficiency ferves only to explain and ex- 
tend the cuftom derived from it, and not to divert, nor 
make any innovation in it. If fometimes the divine 
Providence has fuperfeded the rules to which it has ne- 
ceflarily reftrained us, it is not to give us a difpenfation 
fromthem. Thefe are only ftrokes of the divine hand, 
which we muft not imitate, but admire, and extraordi- 
nary examples that purpofely and particularly prove the 
kind of miracles which it offers us for a manifeftation of 
its almighty power, above our rules and capacity, which 
it were folly and impiety to attempt to imitate, and 
which we ought not to follow, but to contemplate with 
aftonifhment ; they being atts peculiar to the effence 
of him by whom they are performed, and not perfonal 
tous. Cotta declares very opportunely, when matters 
of religion are the fubjeét, I hearken to T. Coruncanus, 
P. Scipio, P. Scevola, the high priefts; but I give no 
ear to Zeno, Cleanthes, or Chryfippus *. In our prefent 
quarrel, where there are a hundred articles to be ftruck 
out and put in, articles that are alfo of very great im- 
portance, God knows, how many there are who can 
boaft of their having nicely underftood the grounds and 
teafons of both the parties, It is a number, if it a- 
mounts to a number, that would not be verv. able to 
difturb us. But what becomes of all the reft of the 
pofie > Under what enfigns do they rank? The cafe 
is the fame with them as with other weak and ill-ap- 
_ plied medicines, whereby the humours they are defioned 
to purge off, are only fermented, exafperated, and in- 
flamed in the conflict, and left {till behind. The meq 
dicine was too weak to purge us, but {trong enough 
to weaken us, fo that we cannot get rid of it, and 
receive no effect from its operation, but inward pains 
of long duration. 

Trosite i ee, So it is, neverthelefs, that fortune, fay 
tremity necefity what we will, prefents us fometimes with 
the old laws a neceflity fo urgent, that it is requifite 


* Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib, iii. cap. 2, 


the 
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the laws fhould give place to it: and  fhould give 
where oppofition is made to the increafe Wy ae 7 
of an innovation which intrudes itfelf by r : 
violence, fer a man to keep himfeif in all places and 
things within bounds and rules againft thefe who are 
at full liberty to do what they lift, and to whom -all 
things are lawful that may ferve to advance their de- 
fign, and who have no other law nor rule but to purfue 
their own advantage, is a dangerous obligation and in- 
equality. . 

Auditum nocendi perfido preftat fides *. 


The naked truth does her fair breaft difarm, 
And gives to treachery a power to harm. 


Forafmuch as the ordinary difcipline of a healthful 
ftate does not provide againft thefe extraordinary acci- 
dents, it prefuppofes a body that fupports itfelf in its 
ptincipal members and officers, and a common confent 
to its obedience and obfervation, To proceed, accord- 
ing to law, is a cold and conftrained work, and not fit 
to make head againft a licentious and unbridled proceed- 
ing. ‘Thofe great perfonages, Oétayius and Cato, in 
the two civil wars of Sylla and Cefar, are to this day 
reproached, that they chofe to let their country fuffer 
the laft extremities, rather than to relieve it at the ex- 
pence of its laws, or to make any ftir, For, in truth, 
in thefe laft neceffities, wherein there is no remedy, it 
_would, perhaps, be more difcreet to ftoop and yield a 
little to receive the blow, than by oppofing, without any 
poffibility of doing good, make way for violence to 
trample every thing under foot; and it were better to 
make the laws do what they can, fince they cannot do 
what they would. After this manner did he who fuf- 
pended them for twenty-four hours ; and he who for 
once fhifted a day in the calendar ; and that other, viz. 
Alexander the Great +, who in the month of June made 
a fecond May. The Lacedemonians themfelves, reli- 


# Senec, in Oedip. Act iii. ver. 693. , 
+ See his Life by Plutarch, in chap. 5. of Amyot’s Tranflation. _ 
g10U3 
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gious obfetvers as they were of the laws of their country, 
being ftraitened by their own law, which prohibited the 
chufing of the fame man to be admiral twice; and, om 
the other hand, their affairs neceflarily requiring that 
Lyfander fhould fill that office again, they made one 
Aracus admiral, ’tis true, but witha! Lyfander was fuper- 
intendant of the * marines By the fame policy, one of 
their ambaffladors being fent to the Athenians to obtain 
the alteration of fome decree, and Pericles remonftrating 
to him that it was forbid to take away the tablet, or re 
gifter wherein a law had been ingroffed, advifed him 
only to turn it over, forafmuch as this was not prohibited +. 
And Plutarch commends Philopemen, that while born 
to command, he knew not only how to command ac- 
cording to the laws, but alfo to f over-rule the Jaws 
themfelves, when the public neceffity required it. 


CH AaP-o x, SX 
Different Events from the fame Counfel. 


pene Amyott §, great almoner of France, gave me 
this hiftory one day, to the honour of a prince of 
our’s (who, though of foreign extra¢tion, was our’s in 
very deed), that in the time of our firft troubles, at the 
fiege of Roan, that prince being advertifed by the queen 
(mother to the king) of a plot that was formed again{t 
his life, and being particularly informed by his letters 
who was to be the chief conduétor of it, viz. a gentleman 
of Anjou, or Maine, who at that time commonly came 
to the prince’s palace for the purpofe, he did not com- 
municate his intelligence to any perfon in the whole 
world, but going, the next day, to St. Catherine’s mount, 
where was our battery againft Roan (which we at that 
time laid fiege to) attended by the faid great almoner, 


* Plutarch in the Life of Lyfander, cap. 4 t+ Idem, i : 
: lutarc ode em, in the 
Life of Pericles, cap. 18. } In the comparifon of Titus Quintus 
Flaminius with Philopemen, towards the end. § The celebratéd 


tranflator of Plutarch, 
and 
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and another bifhop, he took notice of this very gen- 
tleman, who had been deferibed to him, and fent for 
him. When he came before him, the prince finding 
him pale, and trembling with the confcioufnefs of his 
guilt, he faid to him, “ Mr. ——— you miftruft, I 
“* find, what I have to fay to you, and your very coun- 
“* tenance fhews it ; it is in vain to think of hiding any 
“ thing from me, for I am fo well informed of yout 
“* bufinefs, that you will only make bad worfe, by an 
“* attempt to conceal it; you very well know; fuch a | 
“* thing and fuch a thing, which were the links and 
<* limits to the moft fecret parts in the plot ; and there: 
“* fore, as you value your life, do not fail to confefs the. 
“* truth of the whole defign to me.” When the poor 
man found he was detected (for the whole affair had 
been difcovered to the queen by one of the accomplices), 
he had nothing to do, but with folded hands was going 
to throw himfelf at the feet of the prince to imp'ore his 
mercy and forgivenefs; but the prince prevented him, . 
and proceeded to afk him as follows? ‘ Pray, did I 
** ever do any thing to difoblige you? Have. I from 
* any particular fpite offended any that belonged to 
*° you? Itis not above three weeks that ] have known 
“you; what inducement eould you have to aim.at 
<* my life?” To this the gentleman anfwered with a 
faultring voice, “ That he had no particular reafon for 
<* it, but the intereft of the caufe of his party in gene- 
s ral; and that he had been perfuaded by fome of 
<‘ them, that it would be a very pious act to. extirpate 
«* {d powerful an enemy to their religion by any means 
«& whatfoever:s” ‘© Well,” faid the Prince, I. will 
Dire os BSS fee how much more Sails Extraotdinary 
‘© able is thereligion I maintain than that Gemeney ete 
«© which you profefs ; your’s has advifed prince to one _ 

: eke 9 3 who bad plotted 
*¢ you to murder me without giving me Te 
*¢ 4 hearing, and without any provoca- 
‘© tion; whereas mine commands me to forgive you, 
«© though you know in your confcience that you would 
«* have killed me without any teafon. Get you from 
«‘ hence inftantly, and let me fee you no more here; 
og Js K “and 
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‘« and if you are wife, chufe honefter men to be of your 
«* counfel in future defigns.” 

Guihast cealkt The emperor Auguflus, being inGaul, 
Augutus,which had certain intelligence of a confpiracy 
he difcovered which was formed againft him by Lucius 
before it was : : 

ripe for execu- Cinna, for which he refolved to make an 
tion. example of him*; and, for that purpofe, 
fummoned a council of his friends to meet him next day; 
but the night preceding he was very uneafy in his mind to 
think that he was going to put to death a young gentle- 
man of a good family, nephew to Pompey the Great, 
which made him break outinto thefe complaints, ** What! 
€ fhall it be faid that I live in terror and alarm, and fuf- 
*¢ fer my affaffin to walk abroad at his full liberty? Shalt 
« he go unpunithed,. after having confpired againft my 
«¢ life; a life which I have hitherto defended in fo many 
*< civil wars, and fo many battles both by land and fea, 
* and after I had eftablithed univerfal peace in the 
«¢ world? Shall the man be pardoned after he had de- 
termined not only to murder, but to facrifice me >” 
For the plot was laid to kill him while he was affifting in 
fome facrifice. After this he remained for fome time 
filent, but then he began again, in a louder note, to 
exclaim againft himfelf, faying, “ Why liveft thou, if 
*¢ it be a thing of fuch importance to fo many people 
“ that thou fhouldft die ? Will there be no end to thy 
** revenge and cruelty ? Is thy life of fo much worth, 
_“ that fo much mifchief muft be done to preferve it >” 

Livia, his wife, perceiving him in this 
perplexity, “ Will you for once,! faid 
“* the, be advifed by a woman? Imitate 
the phyficians who, when common remedies do no 
good, make trial of the contrary. You have not 
done yourfelf any good hitherto by your feverity. 
‘' Lepidus has followed Savidenus ; Murena, Lepidus ; 
Cepio, Murena; Ignatius, Cepio. Begin now and 

try how lenity and clemency will fucceed. Cinna is. 
found guilty, pardon him, it will be out of his power 


na 


na 


His wife Livia’s 
advice to him. 


cc 


. Rimes : tots 
See Seneca, in his treatife of clemency, lib. i, cap. 9, from whence 
the whole ftory is here tranferibed verbatim, 


“ to 
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*© to hurt thee hereafter, and fuch forgivenefs will re. 
«© dound to thy honour.” 

_Auguftus, very glad that he had met Nach Rus fol- 
with an advocate.of his own humour, lows her advice, 
thanked his wife; and difmiffing his ane ae 

: A peech to Cinna, 
friends whom had fummoned to council, the chief of the 
ordered that Cinna fhould be brought to confpiracy. 
him alone; which being done, he commanded every 
- one out of the room, and when he was, by his appoint- 
ment *, feated ina chair, he fpoke to him after this 
manner; * In the firft place, Cinna, IJ defire you would 
** hear me patiently ; do not interrupt me while I am 
“* fpeaking, after which I will give thee time and lei- 
** fure to anfwer me. Thou knoweft, Cinna, that hav- 
**« taken thee prifoner in the enemy’s camp, when thou 
*< not only didft bear arms againft me, but was my 
** enemy by birth, I faved thy life, gave thee all thy 
* eftate, and enabled thee to live fo well, and fo much 
*¢ at thy eafe, that the victor even envied the condition 
“© of the vanquifhed. The facerdotal office, which thou 
** madeft fuit to me for, I conferred upon thee, after 
“ having refufed it others whofe anceftors always bore 
*¢ arms for me; notwithftanding which, thou haft un- 
*¢ dertaken to kill me!” Cinna crying out at this, that 
he was very far from harbouring fo wicked a thought, 
Auguftus {topped him fhort, by faying, ‘‘ Cinna, thou 
«¢ doft not keep thy promife; thou didft aflure me that 
*¢ J fhould not be interrupted: yes, you did undertake 
*¢ to kill me at fuch atime and place, in fuch com- 
<* pany, and in fuch a manner.” At which words, fee- 
ing Cinna aftorfifhed and filent, not for having broke 
his promife to be filent, but from the fting of his con- 
feience, “ What, continued Auguftus, was your reafon 


* This circumftance, exprefly noted by Seneca, is not immaterial, be~ 
caufe it fhews us the manners of that age; and therefore I think that 
the celebrated Corneille did well to make ufe of it in his tragedy of 
Cinna. A king who fhould think it derogatory to his royalty ever to 
fee his fubjeéts fitting in his prefence, would have but a very diminutive 
idea of grandeur, which does not depend on diftin¢tions of this kind. A 
king, truly refpeétable, may freely difpenfe with this liberty, without 
rifking the lofs of any thing, any more than Auguftus, Trajan or Mar- 


cus Aurelius, , 
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« for doing this? Was it to be made emperor ? Verily 
<< the public affairs are in a bad ftate, if 1 am the only 
«© man in the way of thy advancement to the empire.. 
«* Thou art not fo much as able to defend thy own fa- 
« mily, and waft lately nonfuited in a caufe by a mere 
<¢ Jibertine. What! will nothing avail thee bpt to at- 
“ tempt the ruin of Cefar ? I give up the caufe, if there 
«* is none but I to obftruct thy hepes. Doft thou ima- 
© gine that Paulus, Fabius, the Coffeeans and Servilians, 
«¢ and fo many Patricians, not only noble by title, but 
** fuch as honour their nobility by their virtue, will bear 
«¢ with thee?” After a great deal nore that he faid’ to 
him, (for he talked to him above two whole hours) 
«“ Now, go thy way, faid he, Ll give thee that life, 
«© Cinna, as a traitor, and a parricide, which I gave 
© thee heretofore as an enemy. Let friendfhip com- 
“ mence betwixt us from this day forwards; let us try 
‘© which of us two are the honefteft men, I who have 
** oiven thee thy life, or thou who haft received it.” 
And thus he took his leave of him. Some time after 
he preferred him to the confular dignity, complaining, 
that he had not the confidence to demand it, had a ftrong 
friendfhip for him, and made him fole heir to his eftate. 
Now from the time of this accident, which befel Au- 
guftus in the fortieth year of his age, there was never 
any confpiracy or attempt formed againft him, and he 
thereby reaped a juft reward for his clemency ; but it 
did not turn out fo well for our prince, in the preced- 
ing ftory, for his lenity was. not iufficient to fecure hina 
from falling into the fnares of the like treafon, fo vain 
and frivolous a thing is-human prudence, and in fpite 
of all our counfels, projects, and. precautions, fortune 
‘is always the miftrefs of events. 

ntleRaitin dg: We repute phyficians fortunate, wher 
cefs of phyfic they hit upon a lucky cure; as if their’s 
is founded, was the only art-that could not maintain 
its own ground, that its bafis was too weak to fupport 
itfelf by its.own flrength, and as if no other art ftood 
in need of the affiftance of fortune in its operations. For 
my part, I have as good, or as bad an opinion of phy- 
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fic as you pleafe, for, God be thanked, we hold no cor- 
refpondence. I think differently from other-men; for I 
always heartily defpife it; and when I am fick, inftead 
of entering into a compofition with it, I begin yet more 
to deteft and dread it; and when friends prefs me to 
take phyfic, I tell them to give me time, at leaft till I 
am reftored to my health and ftrength, that I may be 
the better able to fupport the violence and danger of 
their potion. I leave nature to its operation, and am 
prepofleffed with an opinion, that it is fufficiently armed 
with teeth and talons to defend itfelf when attacked, and 
to maintain that coatexture of which it abhors the dif- 
folution ; for I am afraid, that the endeavour to affit it 
when it grapples with the difeafe, would really give aid 
not to nature, but to its adverfary, and that it would 
create new difficulties. . 

Now, I fay. that fortune has a great ponune has 2 
fhare, not in phyfic only, but in feveral great thare in 
other more certain arts. The poetic fal- {he flights and 
ay : ; ; allies of poetry. 
dies which tranfport and ravifh their-au- 
thor out of himfelf, why fhould we not afcribe them to 
his good fortune, fince the poet himfelf confeffes they 
exceed his capacity, and acknowledges them to proceed 
from fomething elfe than himfelf, and has them no more 
in his own power, than the orators fay they have in their 
power thofe extraordinary motions and agitations that 
fometimes pufh them beyond their defign ? 

1 So in painting, ftrokes fhall fometimes And in por- 

flip from the hand of the painter, fo fur-  traiture. 

paffing his fancy and kill, as to excite both his admi- 
ration and aftonifhment. Nay, fortune does yet more 
plainly demonftrate the fhare fhe has in all works of 
this kind, by the elegancies and beauties that appear in 
them, not only beyond the intention, but even without 
the knowledge of the artit bimfelf. A judicious rea- 
der often finds out in another man’s writings perfections 
different from what were either intended or perceived 
by the author, and gives them a richer conftruction and 


complexion, 
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And in military As to military enterprizes, every one 
enterprizes. fees what aj;good fhare fortune has im 
them. Even in our counfels and deliberations there 
muft certainly be a mixture of good and bad luck, for 
all that our wifdom can do avails very little. The more 
acute and quick it is, the weaker it finds itfelf, and the 
more diffident it is of itfelf. Iam of Sylla’s opinion ; 
and when I look more nicely into the moit glorious ex- 
ploits of war, I perceive, methinks, that the conductors 
of them make ufe of deliberation and countel only for 
form-fake, leaving the beft fhare of the enterprize to 
fortune, and, depending upon her aid, tranfgrefs at every 
turn the limits of juftifiable condué&t. ‘There happen 
fometimes accidental alacrities and ftrange furies in their 
deliberations, which prompt them frequently to the 
moft improbable courfe, and fwell their courage be- 
yond ‘the bounds of reafon. From hence it falls out, 
that many great commanders of old, to give a fanétion 
to their rath refolutions, have told their foldiers, that 
they were induced thereto by fome infpiration, omen, 
or prognoftic, 

ab In this uncertainty and perplexity, 
fed “be taken Wing to our incapacity to dif- 


in cafes the — cern and chufe what is of the ereat= 
Event of which eft advantage, by reafon of the dif- 
3s uncertain. 5 


ficulties arifing from the various acci- 
dents of things, I think, that though no other confider- 
ation fhould be our motive, the fureft way would be 
to pitch upon that, courfe which is moft juft and 
honourable ; and, as the fhorteft way is not evident, to 
Keep always in the direct path ; forafmuch as in the two 
inftances I have juft now mentioned, it is not to be 
doubted that it was more noble and generous in him 
who had received the injury to pardon it, than if he 
acted otherwife; and if the firft was difappointed in it, 
he is not tobe blamed for his good intention, it not being 
a clear point, whether, if he had aéteda contrary part, 
he would have efcaped the iffue to which he was doom- 
ed by his deftiny, and have loft the reputation of fuch 
an act of humanity, 


In 
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In hiftory there are many inftances of ony 
perfons under this impreffion of fear, by ae HOR 
which moft of them have been impelled prevent confpi- | 
to obyiate the confpiracies that were ‘cies by bloody 

forming againft them, by revenge and ig zc 
punifhment, but I find very few to whom this remedy 
has been of fervice: witnefs many cf the Roman em- 
perors. Whoever finds himfelf in this danger, ought 
not to expect much either from his ftrength or his vi- 
silance: for how difficult is it for a man to guard 
acainft an enemy who wears the countenance of the 
moft officious friend we have, and to know the incli- 
nation and inward fentiments of thofe who are prefent 
with us. Itis to very little purpofe fora man to have 
a guard of foreigners, and to be always fenced about 
by files of men in arms, fince whoever does not, value 
his own life, will always be mafter of that of another 
“man. 

Moreover, that continual fufpicion The fad eftate of 
which makes a prince jealous of all man- Nase he i 
kind, muft needs be a ftrange torment to 
him. Therefore it was that Dion, being warned that 
Callippus watched for opportunities to take away his 
life, never had the heart to enquire particularly into the 
matter, faying, that he had rather die, than live in fuch 
mifery, to be upon his guard, not only againft his ene- 
mies, but againft his friends *. Alexaniter behaved 
- with more fpirit and refolution, when, being advifed by 
a letter from Parmenio, that Philip, his darling phyfi- 
cian, was bribed with money by Darius, to poifon 
him, at the fame time that he gave the very letter to 
Philip to read, fwallowed the dofe he had brought 
him +. Was not this-a declaration of his refolution, 
that if his friends had a mind to difpatch him out of the 
world, to give them free liberty to do it? This prince is 
celebrated for hazardous actions; but I do not know 
whether, in all his life, there be another paffage that 


# Plutarch, in the notable fayings of the ancient kings. 
+ Quintus Curtius, lib, ili. cap. 6, 
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demonftrates more conftancy than this, or any noble 
action of his that fhines with fo much luftre. They 
who preach up to princes fuch a circumfpect difidence, 
under colour of di¢tating for their fecurity, do only 
preach to their ruin and difhonour. Nothing truly no- 
ble is atchieved without hazard. I know a perfon na- 
turally of avery enterprizing, heroic courage, whofe 
good fortune is continually prevented by fuch perfua- 
fions as thefe; that he keep thofe only about him 
whom he knows to be his friends ; that he hearken to 
no reconciliation with his old enemies; that he live re- 
tired, and not venture his perfon with hands flronger 
than his own, what promife foever may be made to him, 
or what profpect foever he may have of advantage. I 
know another, who has unexpectedly made his fortune 
by following quite contrary advice, 
Heddareouics The courage of which men fo greedily 
ought tobe ex- court the glory, is difplayed, upon occa- 
gited. fion, as magnificently in a doublet as 
jn a coat of mail; in a cabinet as inacamp; with the 
arm hanging down, as well as lifted up. Such tender 
and wary precaution is a mortal enemy to noble exploits, 
Scipio, in order to found Syphax’s intention, leaving 
his army, and abandoning Spain, not yet well fettled in 
his new conqueft, could pafs over to Africa in two con- 
temptible bottoms, implicitly commit himfelf, in an 
enemy's country, to the power of a barbarian king up- 
on the fingle fecurity of the greatnefs of his own cou- 
rage, his good fortune, and his elevated hopes. Hadita 
fides ipfam plerumque fidem obligat*, i.e. the confidence 
we repofe in another, often procures the return of the 
like confidence. On the contrary, for a life of ambi- 
ion and eclat, it is neceffary to hold a {tiff rein upon 
Pipicion, Fear and diffidence nlvite and draw on injury, 
The moft jealous of our kings (Lewis XL.) eftablithed 
his affairs chiefly by voluntarily trufting his enemies with 
his life and liberty, manifefting thereby his intire confi- 
dence in them, tothe end that they might repofe the 
fame in him, Cafar oppofed only the authority of his 
t Liviu, | 
eounte- 
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countenance, and the fharpnefs of his rebukes, to his 
armed legions that mutinied againft him; ,and he trufted 
fo much to himfelf and his fortune, that he was not 
afraid to abandon and commit it to a feditious and rebel- 
ious army. 
——— fletit agere fulti, 
Cefpites, intrepidus vultu, meruitque timeri 
Nil metuens *. ; 
Upon a parapet of turf he ftood, 
His manly face with refolution fhone ; 
And chill’d the mutineers inflamed blood, 
Challenging fear from all, by fearing none. 


This undaunted aflurance, however, 

i : Confidence muft 
cannot be reprefented to perfection, but he jn reality, o 
by fuch as are not affrighted by the ap- appearance, void 
prehenfion of death, and the worft that si Seal 
can happen ; for to offer a trembling refolution, which 
is ever doubtful and uncertain, for the fervice of our 
important reconciliation, is nothing to the purpofe. It 
is an excellent way for a perfon to win the heart and 
good-will of another, to offer his fervice and truft to him, 
provided it be freely and unconftrained by neceffity, and 
that he manifeft a pure and entire confidence in him, 
and a countenance clear of the leaft cloud of fufpicion. 
When I was a boy, I faw a gentleman, a commanding 
officer in a great city, who, on occafion of a popular 
commotion, in order to fupprefs it in the bud, went out 
‘of a place where he was very fecure, and committed 
himfelf to the mercy of the turbulent rabble; but it 
was ill for him that he did fo, for he was there mifer- 
ably killed. Neverthelefs, I do not think he was fo 
much to blame in going out, as for having chofe a me- 
thod of fubmiffion and mecknefs, and for endeavouring 
to appeafe this form, rather by being a follower than a 
leader, and by intreaty rather than remonftrance. And 
‘I am inclined to believe, that a graceful feverity, with a 
foldier-like way of commanding, full of fecurity and con- 
fidence, fuitable to his rank, and the dignity of his of- 


.® Lucan, lib. y, ver. 316, &c. 
¥ | fice, 
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fice, would have fucceded better with him ; at leaft, he 
would have died with more honour and decency. There 
is nothing fo little to be expected from this many-headed 
monfter, when thus ftirred up, as humanity and good- 
nature. It is much more fufceptible of reverence and 
fear. Having taken a refolution, in my opinion, rather 
brave than rath, of throwing himfelf weak and naked 
into this tempeftuous fea of madmen, he ought boldly 
to have ftemmed the tide, and not have fuffered him- 
felf to be carried away with it; whereas, when he be- 
gan to fee his danger near at hand, his nofe happening 
to bleed, that eafy fmiling countenance which he had 
affumed was changed into one of fear, his voice and 
eyes fhewing both amazement and repentance, and by 
endeavouring to fteal away and fecure his perfon, he 
did but inflame them, and called them upon him. 
Vode een A general review was once talked of, 
fufpe&ted troops Of certain forces under arms; (that be- 
hee ae ing the mott likely opportunity of fe- 
cret revenge, fo that there is no place 
where it can be exercifed with more fafety) and it was 
public and notorious that it was not fafe for fome to 
come, whofe principal and neceffary office it was to view 
them. A council was held, and feveral things pro- 
pofed, as in a matter not only of difficulty, but alfo of 
weight and confequence. One was, that they fhould 
above all things avoid giving the leaft fizn of any mif- 
truft, and that the officers moft in danger fhouid come 
with ere€t and open countenances, mingle themfelves 
in the files, and inftead of {paring fire (to which the 
other opinions inclined moft) they fhould follicit the 
captains to fire in platoons, as a falvo to the fpectators, 
and not to be {paring of their powder. This was fo 
pleafing to the fufpected troops, that from that time for- 
wards, there fubfifted a mutual confidence among them, 
‘The meafures ] think, the method which Juhus Cefar 
which Julius took was the beft that can be followed. 
Ceafar took to ; > 
gain the love of In the firft place, he endeavoured to win 
bis enemies. the hearts of his very enemies* by cle- 
mency, contenting himfelf,; when any confpiracy was 
di{co- 
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difcovered to him, with the fingle declaration that he 
knew it before. This done, he took a noble refolution 
to expect, without folicitude or fear, whatever might 
be the event, abandoning and refigning himfelf to the 
care of the gods and fortune; for no doubt he was in 
this mind at the very inftant he was killed. 

A foreigner intimated, that if thet ya acc es nee 
rant of Syracufe, Dionyfius, would give a rant, how to 
good fum of money, he could inform Set! fen 
him of a method how he might be cer- ie 
tain of difcovering all confpiracies which his fubjeéts 
might form: againft him. MDionyfius, hearing of it, 
fent for him, to teach him an art fo neceffary for his 
preferyation: the perfon told him, that there was no- 
thing more in the art, than that he fhould give him a 
(Roman) talent, and then boaft that he had learnt a 
fingular fecret from him *. Dionyfius approved of the 
contrivance, and ordered him 600 crowns. It was not 
likely that he fhould give fo great a fum to a perfon une 
known, but as a reward for a very ufeful difcovery, the 
belief of which ferved to keep his enemies in awe. 
Princes, however, do very wifely to publith the advices 
they receive of practices again{t their lives, in order to 
create an opinion that they have good intelligence, and 
that nothing can be plotted againft them, of which they 
have not fometidings. The duke of Athens did many 
ridiculous things in the eftablifhment of his new tyranny 
-over Florence ; but the moft remarkable was this, that 
having received the firft intelligence of the conf{piracies 
which the people were forming againft him, by means of 
Mattheo di Morofo, their acconaplice, he put him to 
death, in order to ftifle the report, and that it might not 
be thought any man in the city difliked his govern- 
ment. 

I remember to have formerly read a Pabseatnaty 
{tory of a certain Roman, a perfonage of  yefolution. 
dignity, who, in his flight from the tyran- 
ny of the Triumvirate, efcaped a thoufand times from 


# Plutarch, in the notable fayings of the ancient kings. 
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his purfters by a thoufand fubtilties. It happened one 

day that a troop of horfe, which was fent to take him, 
paffed clofe by a brake in which he lay hid, and nar- 
rowly miffed him. But he, confidering the pain and 
hardfhips which he had already fo Jong endured to efcape 
the ftrict and continual fearch that was every where made 
for him, the little pleafure he could hope for in fuch a 
life, and how much better it was for him to die once for 
all, than to be perpetually in this dread ; he that inftant 
called them back, fhewed them where he hid himéelf, 
and voluntarily furrendered himfelf to their cruelty, in 
order to rid both himfelf and them of any farther trouble. 
To call upon an enemy to difpatch one, feems a little 
too rafh; yet, I think, he did better to take that courfe, 
than to live in continual apprehenfion, for which there 
was no other cure. But feeing that all the remedies. 
which can be applied to fuch a cafe, are full of uneafi- 
nefs and uncertainty, it is better to prepare witha good 
appearance for the work that may happen, and to be 
comforted with the confideration, that we are not certain 
that what we fo much dread will come to pafs. 
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C Hy AcciBes XXIV, 
Of Pedantry. 


Was o 7eX . a 
Pedants con- ‘ ften vexed, when I was a boy 2 


demned by the to tee a pedant always brought in as a 
a belt coxcomb in the Italian comedies, and 


that the title of mafter was in no greater 
efteem amoneftus; for as I was put under their tuition, 
could I help having a tendernefs for their reputation ? J 
endeavoured indeed to excufe them from the natural dif 
parity that is betwixt the vulgar, and perfons of excellent 
and uncommon judgment and knowledge ; but in this I 
was nonpluffed, when I found, that the men of the beft 
fenfe were they who moft heartily defpifed them, witnefs 
our famous poet Du Bellay. fe 


Mats je hay par fur tout un feavoir pedantefque, 
But above all things I abominate pedantic learning. 


And 


Of Pedantry: TAE 
And they ufed to do fo in former times; for Plutarch 
fays, that the terms Grecian and Scholar, were names of 
reproach and contempt among the Romans. Afterwards 
I found, by the experience of years, that they had abun- 
dant reafon for it, and that * mapis magnos clericos now 
funt magis magnos fapientes; i.e. ‘That the greateft {cho- 
lars are not the wifeft men. But how it fhould come to 
pafs, that a mind enriched with the knowledge of fo ma- 
ny things, does not thereby become the more quick and 
lively, and that.a grofs and common underftanding fhould 
find room, without improving itfelf, for the difcourfes 
and judgements of the moft excellent genius the world 
ever produced, Iam yet to feck. A young lady, one 
of the firft of our princeffes, faid to me once, {peaking 
of acertain perfon, that he admitted fo many wild and 
ftrange notions, and fuch ftrong conceptions, that his 
brains muft be crowded and prefled together into a lefs 
compafs, to make room for any others. I fhould be 
ready to conclude, that as plants are drowned with too 
much moifture, and lamps with too much oil, fo too 
much ftudy and bufinefs has the fame effect upon the 
operation of the mind; which being employed and em- 
barraffed by a variety of matter, has no power to throw 
off the weight, which keeps it bowed, and) as it were, 
benumbed : but it is quite otherwile ; for the mind, the 
fuller it is, the more it expands itfelf; and, to look back 
to ancient times, we fee men very fufficient for the ma- 
magement of public affairs, great captains and great 
ftatefmen, who were withal men of great learning. As 
to the philofophers, who were retired from all public 
affairs, their opinions and fingularities have Philotophers: 
alfo fometimes expofed them to ridicule.  defpifed, ana 
W ould you make them judges of the merits “Y- 
of alaw-fuit, orof aman’s actions? They are fully pre- 
pared for it, and ftraight begin to examine if there be life, 
if there be motion, if the man + be any otherthan an ee: 
what 


* A kind of proverb, which is only mentioned in this rough manner 
to render the pretenders to learning the more ridiculous.. You will find 
it in Rabelais, lib. i. cap. 29. , ) 

+ If Montaigne has copied this from Plato’s Theatetes, p. 127 F. as 
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what is active and paffive, and what fort of animals law 
and juftice are. Do they fpeak either of a magiftrate, 
orto him, it is with an irreverent and uncivil freedom, 
Do they hear.a + prince or a king commended, they 
treat him, at beft, but‘as an idle fhepherd, that bufies 
himfelf only about milking and fhearing his flock. Do 
you efteem any man of the greater confequence for be- 
ing lord of 2000 acres of land*? They laugh at your 
regard, being accuftomed to claim the whole world for 
their poffeffion. Do you boatt of your nobility,.or their 
being defcended from feven rich anceftors ? they look 
upon you with contempt, as men that have no notion of — 
the univerfal image of nature, and that do fiot confider 
how many predecefiors every one of us have had, rich, 
poor, kings, flaves, Greeks, and Barbarians. And 
though you were the fiftieth defcendant from Hercules, 
they think you vain to fet fuch a value on this, which 
is only a gift of fortune. Confequently the vulgar {corned 
them, as men who were ignorant of the world. 
The wide dif. But this Platonic picture does by no 
ference betwixt means refemble our pedants ; for the phi+ 
phe ancient pit-  Jofophers were envied for thinking them- 
efophers and : 
our pedants. felves better than the common fort of 
men, defpifing public affairs and tranf- 
actions, affecting a particular manner of life, and dif- 
courfing in bombaft and obfolete language. But the 
pedants are defpifed for being below the ufual form, for 
being incapable of public offices, and, for their low-life 
manners, refembling the vulgar. Odi bomines, ignava 
opera, philofcphica fententiat; 1.¢e. I hate the men wha 
think like philofophers, but, at the fame time are mere 
triflers. As for thofe fame philofophers, I muft needs 
fay, that as they were great men in fcience, they were 


itis plain by all which he has added immediately after, that he has taken 
it from that dialogue, he has grofsly miftaken Plato’s fentiment, who 
fays here no more than this, that the pbilofopher is fo ignorant of what 
his neighbour does, that he {carce knows whether he is a man, or fome 
other animal ; 1v tofuroy 3 adv arauriov mal 6 yelrav AdAnbey, Epordy Sr wedrlety 
@NAG Alyw nat ef dvOgmmde Eow, ht AAO Setups 

+ Plato's Theatetes, p. 128, A. 

* Plato’s Theatetes, p. 128, R. E, t Pacuvius apud Aul, Gellius, 
lib. mili, cap. 3. 

yet 
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yet much greater in all their actions, as it is faid of the 
Geometrician of Syracufe §, who, being difturbed in his 
contemplation, in order to put fome of his {kill in prac- 
tice for the defence of his country, fuddenly fet on foot 
certain terrible engines, which wrought effects beyond 
all human belief; yet, neverthelefs, he himfelf defpifed 
his own handywork, thinking, that, by playing the me- 
chanic, he had debafed the dignity of his art, of which 
he reckoned thofe performances but trivial exertions, by 
way of experiment. So they fometimes, when they have 
been put upon the proof of action, have been feen to fly 
to fo high a pitch, that it plainly appeared their hearts 
and {fouls were elevated to a ftrange degree, while their 
minds were inriched with the knowledge of things. Nay 
fome, who faw the reins of government feized by per 
fons incapable of holding them, have avoided all fhare 
in the management of affairs. And he who afked Crates, 
how long he thought it neceflary to philofophize, re- 
ceived for anfwer, “* As long as our armies are com- 
manded by blockheads *.” 

Heraclitus refigned the -- royalty to his brother ; and 
the Ephefians reproaching him for {pending his time in 
playing with boys before the temple, “ Is it not better, 
** faid t he, to do fo, than to fit at the helm of affairs 
“with you?” Others, having their thoughts elevated 
above the world and fortune, have looked upon the tri- 
- bunals of juftice, and even the thrones of kings, with an 
eye of contempt and fcorn. Thus Empedocles refufed 
the royalty which was offered to him by the Agrigen- 
tines |. ‘Thales, once inveighing againft the care and 
pains men took to grow rich, was compared tothe fox, 
who faid of the grapes which he could not come at, that 


t Archimedes, in Plutarch’s Life of Marcellus, ch. 6. of Amyot’s 
tranflation. 

* Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Crates, lib. vi. fect. 92. 

+ Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Heraclitus, hb. 1x. fect. 6. By 
Bazale:a 1s to be underftood, according to Menage, not royalty in the 
proper fenfe of the word, but a particular office which was fo ftyied at 
Ephefus, as well as at Athens and Rome, after their renunciatien of a 
monarchical government. 

t Ibidem, fect. 3. slays 

jj Diogenes, in the Life of Empedocles, lib, vin. 1 ct, 63. ‘ 
tney 
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they were four; whereupon he had a mind, for the jeft’s 
fake, to fhew them an experiment to the contrary ; and 
after having proftituted his learning in the fearch of pro- 
fit and gain, he fet up a trafick §, which in lefs than a 
year brought bim fo much wealth, that the moft expe- 
rienced in the bufinefs were fcarce able, with all their 
induftry and ceconomy, to rake fo much together in 
their whole lives. What Ariftotle reports of fome, who 
termed Thales, Anaxagoras, and the like fort of men 
qwife, but not prudent, for not taking due care of the 
main chance, though I do not well digeft the difference 
of thofe epithets, will not however ferve as an excufe for 
my pedants; for to confider the low and necefhitous for- 
tunes with which they are contented, we have rather 
reafon to pronounce, that they are neither wife nor 
prudent. 
Men of learning , But, to give up this firft reafon, t think 
contemptiblefor it better to fay, that the misfortune arifes 
spi i from their wrong method of applying 
themfelves to the fciences, and that, after 
the manner in which we are inftructed, it is no wonder 
if neither the fcholars or the mafters are a whit the more 
capable of bufinefs, though they are the more learned. 
In truth, the care and expence our parents are at, have 
no other aim, but to furnifh our heads with knowledge, 
but not a word of judgment and virtue. Cry out of one 
that pafles by, “O! what a learned man is that !” and 
of another, <‘ O! what a good man is that!” the people 
will not fail to turn their eyes, and pay their refpeéts to 
the former. ‘There fhould then bea third man'to cry 
out, “© O! what blockheads are they!” Men are ready 
to afk, does he underftand Greek or Latin? Is he a 
poet or profe writer? But whether he is the better or 
more difcreet man, though it is the main queftion, is 
the laft; for the enquiry fhould be, who has the bef 
learning, not who has the moft. 


§ Cicero de Divinatione, lib. i. cap. 4g. fays, that Thales, in order to 
_ fhew, that it was poffible, even for a philofopher, if he pleafed, to get an 
eftate, bought up all the olive trees in the Milefian field before they were 
in bioom, See Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Thales, lib, i, feet. 24. 
We 
2 
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‘We only take pains to ftuff the me- ae 

: : ey only ftudy 
mory, and leave the underftanding and to load the 
con{cience quite unfurnifhed. As the m™emory. 
birds which fly abroad to forage for grain, bring it home 
in the beak, without tafting it themfelves, to feed their 
young, juft fo our pedants pick knowledge out of feve- 
ral authors, and hold it at their tongue’s end, to fpit 
out and diftribute it abroad. It is ftrange to think how 
guilty I myfelf am of this very folly ; for do I not the 
fame thing almoft throughout this whole treatife ? I cull 
here and there out of feveral books fuch fentences as 
pleafe me, not to keep them in my memory (for I have 
none to retain them), but to tranfplant them into this 
work, where, to fay the truth, they are no more mine 
than they were in the places from whence I took them. 
, We are, as I conceive, only tkilled in They only aim 
the knowledge of the pref-nt, and not at. at making a 
all of what is paft, or to.come; but the . vain difplay 

Om. e 2 of their learn- 

-wortt of it is, the fcholars and pupils of ing. 

thefe pedants are no better nourifhed or 

improved by it, and it paffes from one hand to another 
for this purpofe, only to make a fhew of it in converfa- 
tion, and ftory-telling, like thofe glittering counters, 
which are of no other ufe or fervice but to play or count 
a game with. Apud alios loqui didicerunt, non ipfi fecum® ; 
i, e. they have learned to converfe with others, but nor 
with themfelves. Non eft loquendum, fed gubernandum + ; 
the bufinefs is not to talk, but to manage. _ 

Nature, to fhew that its conduct is not wild, does of- 
ten, in nations which are the leaft cultivated by art, give 
rife to productions of genius, fuch as are a match for 
the ereateft efforts of art. Inrelation to what 1am now 
fpeaking of, the Gafcon proverb derived from a reed 
pipe, has a delicate meaning, Bouba pro bouba, mas are- 
muda lous dits quem ; i. &. You may blow your heart out, 
but if once you ftir your fingers, it is allover. Wecan 
exclaim, fays Cicero, thefe were the morals of Plato; 
thefe the very words of Ariftotle : but what do we fay 


* Cic, Tule, Queft. lib. v. cap. 36. + Senec, Epift. 108. 
Vor. I. L ues 
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ourfelves that is our own? What is it we do? What 
is out own judgment? A parrot would fay as much to 
the purpofe as this. 
fog This puts me in mind of that wealthy { 
a TERNS Roman, who had taken care, though at 
fancied himfelf 4 very great expence, to collect able mens 
ane oo in every fcience, whom he kept continu- 
caufehehad — ally in his company, to the end, that if 
learned men in amongft his friends any topic of difcourfe’ 
ie fhould be ftarted, they might fupply his: 
place, and be ready to prompt him, one with * a fay- 
‘ing, another with a verfe of Homer, &c. every one ac- 
cording to his talent; and he fancied this knowledge to: 
‘be his own, becaufe it was in the heads of thofe whom 
‘he retained about him ; as they alfo do whofe fund of 
learning lies in their famptuous libraries. I Know one, 
who, when I afk him a queftion,.calls for a book to thew 
me the anfwer ; and he would not even have the courage 
to tell me he has the piles, without having immediate 
recourfe to his di@tionary to find out the meaning of the 
words Scab and Fundament. 
Learning isufe-. | We take other mens opinions upon 
lefs farther than truft, and give ourfelves no manner of. 
pit sued trouble ; whereas we fhould make them 
our own. In this wefeem to be very like the man, who,. 
wanting fire, went to his neighbour’s houfe to fetch it+,. 
and finding a very good one there, flayed’ to warm him- 
felf by it, but never remembered to carry any home with 
him. Of what fervice is it to us to haveva bellyfull of 


} Clavifeus Sabinus. He lived in the time of Seneca ; who, befides: | 
what Montaigne here {ays of him,reports {tories that areeven more ri-. 
diculous of this rich impertinent, Epift. 27. | 

* His memory was fo bad, that he every now and then forgot the | 
names of Ulyffes, Achilles, and’ Priam, though be had known them as i 
well as we knew our pedagogues ; yet he had a mind to be thought | 
learned,.and invented this compendious method, viz. he bought flavesat | 
a great price, one who was mafter of Homer, another of Hefiod, and nine 
of lyrick poetiy, to whom he, every now and then, had recourfe for | 
verfes, which in rehearfing he often ftopt in the middle of a verfe, yet 
he thought he knew as much as any one in the houfe did: Seneca, ibid. | 

t ‘This comparifon may be found at the end of Plutarch’s treatife of 
hearing ; and from thence it is no doubt that Montaigne took it, be- 
caufe he exprefles it almoft in the very words of Amyot’s tranflation. 


meat, 
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meat, if it does not digeft, if it does not:change its form 
in our bodies, and if it does not nourifh and ftrengthen 
us? Can we imagine that Lucullus, whofe learning, _ 
without any manner of experience, made and formed 
him fo great a commander, acquired it after our mane 
ner? We fuffer ourfelves to lean fo much upon the 
arms of others, that our ftrength is of no ufe tous. 
Would I fortify myfelf againftt the fear of death, Ido 
it at the expence of Seneca; would, I extraét confolation 
for myfelf or my friend, I borrow it from Cicero ; 
whereas I might have found it in myfelf, if I had been 
trained up in the exercife of my own reafon. I do not 
fancy this acquiefcence in fecond-hand hearfay know- 
ledge ; for though we may be learned-by the help of 
another’s knowledge, we can never be wife but by our 
own wifdom. 

Mira coPisny asks 2x, aura copes. * i, e 
Who in his own coficern’s not wife, 
I that man’s wifdom do defpife. 

Therefore, fays Ennius, Nequidquam fapere fapientem, 
gui ipft fibi prodeffe non quiret +3 i. e. Vain is the wifdom 
of that fage who cannot profit himfelf by it. 
fi cupidus, fi 

Vanus, et Euganed quantumvis mollior agnd \. 1. e. 

If he is covetous, a liar, or effeminate. 

_ Non enim paranda nobis folum, fed fruenda fapientia eft || 
i.e. For wifdom is not only to be acquired, but en- 
joyed. 

Dionyfius § laughed at the grammarians, who were fo 
folicitous to know what were the miferies which Ulyffes 
fuffered, and do not know their own; at muficians, who 
are fo exaét in tuning their inftruments, and never tune 


* The words of Euripides, as Cicero tells us, Ep. 15. to Cefar, lib. xiii. 
+ Cicero de Offic. Jib. iii. cap. Is. t Juv. Sat, vill. ver. 14, 15. 
|| Cicero de Finib. Jib. i. cap, 1. , “ay 
§ In all the editions of Montaigne which I have feen, without except~ 
ing Mr. Cotton’s tranflation, Dionyfius is mentioned; yet the wife re- 
flections which Montaigne here aferibes to Dionyfius, were made by 
Diogenes the cynic, as may be feen in that philofopher’s life writtea by 
Diogenes Laertius, lib. vi. fect 27, 28. : 
Lg their 


i 
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their manners; and at orators, who ftudy to declare what 
is juftice, but not to perform it. If our mind takes fo ~ 
wrong a bias, and if the judgment be’ fo unfound, tT” 
fhould have liked it altogether as well, if my fcholar 
had fpent his time at tennis, for then the body would: 
at leaft have acquired greater agility. Do but obferve 
hin: when he is come from fchool, after {pending fifteea 
or fixteen years there ; nothing is fo unfit for bufinefs. 
All that you find in him more than he had before he 
went thither, is, that his Latin and his Greek have ren- 
dered him only a greater, and a more conceited coxcomb 
than he was when he went from home. -Heought td 
have returned with his head well furnifhed, whereas it is 
only puffed up, and mflated, . 
Phe charatter  iheie fparks, as Plato fays of the fo-~ 
of pretenders phifts, their coufins-german, are of all men 
tolearning. —_ thofe who promife to be the moft ufeful to 
their fellow-creatures, and who alone, of all men, do 
only not amend what is. committed to them, as a car- 
penter and a mafon does, but make bad worfe, and take 
pay for it to boot. If the rule which Protagoras pro- 
pofed to his pupils was followed, either that they fhould 
give him his own demand, or take an oath in the temple, 
what value they fet upon the advantage they had received 
from his difcipline, and fatisfy him accordingly for his 
trouble; my pedagogues would be horridly fruftrated, 
efpecially if they were to be judged by the teftimony of - 
my experience. In my vulgar Perigordin language fuch 
imatterers in learning are pleafantly called lettre-ferits, 
as if one fhould fay, they were lettcr-marked, or had 
letters ftamped on them by the flroke of 4 mallet ; and, 
in truth, they feem, for moft part, to be funk even be- 
Jow common fenfe. For you fee the peafant and the 
cobler go fimply and honeftly in their own way, {peak- 
ing only of what they know and underftand; whereas 
thefe fellows are continually perplexing and intangling 
themfelves, in order.to make a parade of that know- 
ledge, which floats only on the fuperficies: of the bram./ 
They fay a good thing fometimes, but let another apply 
it, They are wonderfully well acquainted with Galen, 
but 
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‘bat not-at all with the difeafe of the patient; They 
have ftuffed your cars with the laws, but know nothing 
of the merits of the.cafe: they have the theory of every 
thing, but you muft feek for others to put it in practice. 
T have fate by when a friend of mine, 
at my own houfe, for fport’s fake, has, 
with one of thefe fellows, counterfeited a 
jargon of unconnected gibberifh, patched up of various 
pieces, without head or tail, faving that ‘he interlarded 
certain terms, here and there, which were peculiar to 
the fubject of their difpute; by which means he amufed 
the blockhead in debating the point, from morning to 
night, who thought he had always fully anfvered every 
objection : and yet this was a man of letters and reputa- 
tion, and had a fine roke. 


Chara@ier of a 
true pedant, 


Vos O patricius fanguis, quos vivere fas efi 
Occipiti caeco, poflicee occurrite fanne *. i. ¢. 
Ye nobles, whom flatterers eafily blind, 
Be guarded againft a fear from behind. 


Whoever narrowly pries into this kind of men, whofe 
number is very extenfive, will, as I have done, find that, 
for the moft part, they neither underftand themfelves nor 
others, and that, though they have ftrong memories, 
their judgment 13 very fhallow, unlefs-where nature itfelf 
has given them another turn, as I obferved in Adrianus 
Turnebus, who, though he never made other profeffion 
_than that of learning only, in which, in my opinion, he 
was the greateft man that has been thefe thoufand years, ° 
yet had nothing pedantic about him, but the wear of 
this robe, and a certain external fafhion that was uncourt- 
ly, which are things of no moment; and [hate our peo- 
ple who diflike the pedant worfe than his impertinence, 
and take their meafure of a man’s underftanding by the 
bow he makes, his very gefture, and even by his boots, 
For within this outfide of his there was not a more illu- 
ftrioufly foul upon earth. Ihave often, for the purpofe, 
ftarted fubje‘ts to him to which he was quite unac- 


* Perf. Sat. i.ver. 61, 62. 


L 3 cuftomed, 
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cuftomed, wherein I found he had fo clear an infight, fo 
quick an apprehenfion, and fo folid a judgment, that 
one would have thought he had never been practifed in 
any thing but arms, and affairs of ftate. Thefe endow- 
ments of nature have fuch beauty and vigour, 


Quibus arte benignd, 
Et melior luto finxit precordia Titan +. i. e. 


The fun having of clay much more refin’d, 
With greater accuracy form’d their mind ; 


that they keep their ground in defiance of a bad educa- 
tion. But it isnot enough that our education does not 
fpoil us, it is neceflary that it fhould alter us for the 
better. 
bes : There are fome of our parliaments, 
nowiedge ought : ; : 
tobe accompanied Which, when they are to admit any offi- 
with judgment. cers, examine only into their learning ; 
others alfo add the trial of their underftanding, by afking 
their judgment of. fome law-cafe. The latter feem to 
me to proceed in the beft method. And though both 
are abfolutely neceffary, and it is requifite that they 
fhould be defeétive in neither, yet, in truth, judgment is 
to be preferred to fcience, the former of which may make 
fhift without the latter, but not the latter without the 
former: for, as the Greek verfe fays, 


‘Qs $v poobnois Hy ped vas ween. 1. e. 
Learning is ufelefs, without wit and fenfe. 


Would to God, that, for the fake of juftice, our courts of 
judicature were as well furniflied with underftanding and 
confcience as they are with knowledge. Non vite fed 
fchole, dicimus, fays Seneca *; we do not ftudy to live, 
but to difpute. Now learning is not to be made a mere 
appendix to the mind, but to be incorporated with it : 
it muft not only be tin@tured with it, but thoroughly 
_ dyed; and if it does not change and meliorate its ime 


perfect ftate, it were, without queftion, better to let it 
alone. 


t Juv. Sat. xiv. ver. 34, 35, * Ep. 106. in fine, 


A lite 
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A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian {pring : 
For fhaliow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking deeply fobers us again. 
Tt is a dangerous weapon, and if in weak hands that 
know not how to ufe it, it will embarrafs and hurt its 
anafter, Ut fuerit melius non didiciffe + fo that it would 
‘have been better not to have learned at ail. This per- 
haps is the caufe, that neither we nor divinity require 
much learning in women, and that Francis duke of Brit- 
tany, fon of John V. when, in talking of his marriage 
with Tfabel, the daughter of Scotland, he was told, that 
fhe was homely bred, and without any manner of learn- 
ing, he made anfwer, “ that he liked her the better for 
* it; and that a woman was learned enough, if fhe 
- * could diftinguifh betwixt her hufband’s fhirt, and his 
«¢ doublet.” 

It is therefore no fuch great wonder, aS whether learn- 
they make of it, that our anceftors held ing be abfolute- 
Rating in noipied ettecm;and that. even! Oe 

te) & ? ‘ : 

£0 this day, it is but feldom to be met with in the privy 
councils of our kings ; and were it not for enriching our- 
felves (which is the only thing we propofe now a-days, 
by the means of law, phyfic, pedantry, and even divini- 
ty itfelf ), you would no doubt fee it in as defpicable a 
ftate as ever. What pity then would it be if it neither 
inftruéted us to think well, nor to do well? Pofiquam 
dotti prodierunt, boni definunt*. Since the appearance of 
learned men, good men are become fearce. All other 
knowledge is detrimental to him who has not the fcience 
of becoming a good man. 

But may not the reafon I touched upon sera gd ooh 
jut now alfo proceed from hence, that genius is not. 
our ftudy in France having, as it were, no capable ot be- 


d jing made bet- 
other view but profit, few of thofe who ter by learn- 


are formed by nature for offices rather of ing. 

dignity than gain, apply themfelves to 
learning, or for fo little a while (being taken from their 
ftudies before they have had a relifh for them, to fome 


+ Cicero Tufc. Queft, lib. 11, cap. 4. * Seneca, Epift. 95- 
shea Be pro- 
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profeffion which has nothing to do with books) that, 
generally fpeaking, there are none left to apply them- 
{elves wholly to ftudy but people of mean’ education, 
who only ftudy learning for a livelihood. And the 
minds of fuch people being by nature, and domeftic — 
education and example, of the batett alloy, make a 
wrong ufe of learning. For it is-not for knowledge to 
furnith light to a dark foul, nor to make a blind man 
fee. Its bufinefs is not to find a man eyes, but to clear’ 
them, and to regulate a man’s fteps, provided he have 
good feet and legs of his own, Knowledge is an ex- 
cellent drug, but no drug has virtue enough to pre- 
ferve itfelf from corruption and decay, if the veffel into 
which it is put be not found and fweet. A man may 
have a clear fight who looks a-{quint, and confequently 
fees what is good, but does not follow it, and fees know- 
ledge, but makes no ufe of it. Plato’s principal infti- 
tution in his Republic, is to fit his fubjeéts with employ- 
ments fuitable to their nature, Nature can do every 
thing, and does every thing. Cripples are not fit for 
exercifes of the body, nor weak underftandings for thofe 
ofthe mind. Philofophy is too fublime for degenerate 
and vulgar minds. When we feea fhoemaker ill fhod, 
we fay itis no wonder. Thus, it feems, we often find, 
by experience, a phyfician worfe doctored, a divine worfe 
reformed, and confequently a fcholar of lefs fufficiency 
than other men. Arifto of Chios had anciently reafon 
to fay *, that philofophers did their auditors more harm 
than good, becanfe moft of them are not capable of re- 
ceiving benefit by fuch inftructions, on which they were 
too apt to puta bad interpretation; fo that + aaowtes, ex 
Ariflippi, acerbos ex Zenonis Schola exire ; i. e. That they 
went away debauchees from the fchool of Ariftippus, 
and four churls from that of Zeno. | | 

The Perfians In that excellent inftitution which Xe- 
gave their chil- nophon afcribes to the Perfians, we find, 
oe ofa’ that they taught their children Virtue, as 
learned educae Other nations inftruét them jn letters. 


tion. Plato fays, that the t eldeft fon in the 


* Cic, de Nat. Deor lib, jii . j : 
cibiades, p. 32, met BA De igte Sala Thee ye git 


royal 
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royal fucceffion was thus tutored. As foon as he was 
born, he was delivered, not to women, but to the eu- 
nuchs of the greateft authority about their kings for 
their virtue, whofe charge it was to keep his body in 
health and good plight, and after he came to feven years 
of age, to teach him to ride, and to go a hunting: 
When he attained to fourteen, they transferred him into 
the hands of four the wifeft, the moft juft, the moft tem- 
perate, and the moft valiant men of the nation, The 
firft inftructed him in religion, the fecond taught him to 
be always honeft, the third to be the matter of his appe- 
tites, and the fourth to defpife all danger. 

It is a thing worthy of very great ONG epee nee a Eee 
fideration, that in that excellent, and, in nian youth bred 
truth, for its perfection, prodigious form peice esd 
of civil regimen, propofed by Lycurgus, jase 
though folicitous of the education of 
children, as a thing of the greateft concern, and even in 
the very feat of the Mufes, he fhould make fo little men- 
tion of learning, as if their generous youth, difdaining 
any other yoke but that of virtue, ought to be furnifhed 
only with fuch mafters as fhould inftruct in valour, pru- 
dence, and juftice, inftead of being put under our maf- 
ters of the fciences; an cxample which Plato has fol- 
lowed in his laws. ‘The form of their difcipline was, to 
propound queftions to them upon the judgment of men 
and their actions ; and if they commended or condemn- 
_ed either this or that perfon or fact, they were obliged 
to give their reafon for fo doing; by which means they 
at once fharpened their underftanding, and became {fkil- 
fulin the law. Aftyages in Xenophon *, having de- 
manded of Cyrus an account of his laft leffon, he made 
this anfwer, viz. ‘* Atall boy in our fcbool, having a 
<‘ caflock too fhort, took another, by force, from one 
*¢ of his companions who was not fo tall, and gave him 
«* hisownin exchange. Our mafler having made me 
£6 judge of this difpuie, I thought it beft tor both of 
‘* them to keep the caffock he then had, for that each 
§* of them was better accommodated with the other’s 


# Xenophon’s Cyropedia, lib. i, Cap..3. fect. 14. fe, 
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& caffock than with his own. But my mafter told me 
“«¢ J had given wrong judgment ; for I had only confi- 
«¢ dered the fitnefs of the garments, whereas I ought 
‘principally to have had regard to ftrict juftice, which 
<¢ requires that no one fhould be deprived of his pro- 
6¢ perty by force.” And young Cyrus added, that he 
was lafhed for it, as we are in our villages, for forgetting 
the firft aorift of ruxla. My pedagogue muft make me 
a fine oration, i# genere demonfirativo, before he can per- 
fuade me that his fchool is as good asthat. They chofe 
to fhorten the way, and forafmuch as the fciences, when 
they are rightly purfued and applied, cannot but teach 
us prudence, fidelity, and refolution, they thought fit to 
initiate their children in the knowledge of the effects, 
and to inftruct them, not by hearfay, but by the proof 
of the action, in vigoroufly forming and moulding them, 
not only by words and precepts, but chiefly by works 
and examples, to the end that it might not only bea 
knowledge of the mind, but become conftitutional and 
habitual, and not barely an acquifition, but a natural 
poffeffion. Agefilaus being afked for the purpofe, 
*¢ What fhe thought moft proper for boys to learn?” 
replied, <* What they ought to do when they come to 
<¢ be men.” No wonder if fuch an inftitution produced 
fuch admirable effects. 
The difference __ It is faid, they ufed to go to the other 
betwixt the in- cities of Greece, in queft of thetoricians, 
ftruétion given  ainters, and muficians; but to Lace- 
to the children : : 
of Sparta,andto daemon for legiflators, magiftrates, and 
thofe of Athens. generals of armies ; at Athens they learn- 
ed to fpeak well; at Lacedamon to act well ; at Athens 
to get clear out of a fophiftical argument, and to unra- 
vel enfnaring fyllogifms ; at Lacedemon to efcape the 
baits of pleafure, and with a noble courage to with- 
ftand the menaces of fortune and death. The Athe- 
nians cudgelled their brains about words, the Lacede- 
monians about things ? at Athens there was an eternal 
babble of the tongue, at Lacedemon a continual exer- + 
cife of the mind: therefore it is no wonder, that, when 
Antipater demanded fifty of their children for hoftages, 
they 
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they made anfwer, quite contrary to what we fhould do, 
that they would rather give him twice the number of 
full grown men, fuch'a value did they fet upon their 
children’s domeftic education *. When Agefilaus 
courted Xenophon to fend his children to be bred up at 
Sparta, it was not that they fhould learn rhetoric there 
or logic, but to be inftructed, he faid, in the nobleft of 
all fciences, viz. how to obey, and how to command +. 

It is pleafant to fee Socrates, after his How Socrates 
manner, rallying Hippias, when he tells bantered a fo- 
him what a fum of money he had got at dg a? 

‘aS ing at 
by teaching {chool, efpecially in certain Sparta. 
little villages of Sicily, but that at Sparta he did not 
get one penny. What idiots are they, faid Socrates t¢, 
who know nothing of menfuration nor numeration, and 
make no account either of grammar or poetry, and only 
amufe themfelves in ftudying the fucceffion of kings, 
the fettlement and declenfion of ftates, and the like kind 
of ftuff§! And, after all, Socrates having made him, 
from one ftep to another, acknowledge the excellency 
of their form of public adminiftration, and the felicity 
and virtue of their private life, leaves him to euels 
what inference he draws from the inutility of his pe- 
dantic arts. 
_ Examples have taught us, that in mi- ee 
litary affairs, and all others of that kind, “*™P S°N"*8* 
the ftudy of the {ciences damps and enervates the cour- 
age of men rather than quickens and roufes it. The 
moft potent empire, that appears to be at this day in 
the whole world, is that of the Turks, a people who 
have a great efteem forarms, and as hearty a contempt 
for literature. I find that Rome was more valiant be- 
fore fhe grew fo learned, The moft warlike nations in 
our days are the moft ftupid, and the moft ignorant, of 
which the Scythians, Parthians, and the great Tamer- 
ane may ferve as a proof. When the Goths ravaged 
Greece, the only thing that preferved all the libraries 


* Plutarch in the notable fayings of the Lacedemonians. 

+ Plutarch in the Life of Agefilaus, cap. 7. 

} Plato’s Hippias Majer, p, 96. § Idem, p. 97. 

. from 
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from being burnt, was an opinion which one of thei¢ 
body pofleffed them with, that it was abfolutely the beft 
way toleave all that furniture entire in the enemy’s hands, 
as it would tend to divert them from the exercife of arms, 
and incline them to a lazy and fedentary life. When 
our king Charles VIII. as it were without drawing his 
fword, faw himfelf poffeffed of the kingdom of Naples, 
and of a great part of Tufcany, the nobility about him 
attributed this unexpected facility of conqueft to this, 
that the princes and nobles of Italy ftudied more to ren- 
der themfelves ingenious and learned, than vigorous 
and warlike. 


Ce AYP XV: 
Of the Education of Children. 


Jo Madame Diana DE Forx, Countefs de Gurson. 


What was the Never yet faw that father who would 
amount of Mon- t hasta ; h rane 
faiguie’s’ac- not own his fon, were he ever fo 


quaintance with crooked or fcabby ; not that he is infen- 
terete fible of his defects, unlefs he be altoge- 
ther intoxicated with affection, but ftill he is his child. 
So, for my own part, I perceive more clearly than any 
body, that thefe Effays of mine are but the idle whim- 
fies of a man who only nibbled on the outward rind of 
the fciences in his nonage, and has only retained a vague 
and imperfect idea of them, a little {match of every 
thing, and nothing thoroughly @ da mode de Francoise. 
For I know, in general, that there is fuch a fcience as 
phyfic, a knowledge in the laws, four parts or branches 
of the mathematics, and have a grofs idea of what all 
thefe aim at. Perhaps too, I know what the {fciences 
contribute to that benefit of human life; but to dive 
farther than that, and to have bit my nails in the ftudy 
of Ariftotle, the monarch of all modern learning, or to 
have hent my {tudy entirely to any one fcience, is what 
I never did, nor is there any one art, of which I can fo 
much as draw the firft lineaments ; infomuch that there 


1S 
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is not a {chool-boy of the lower claffes, but may pre- 
fume to fay he is a better fcholar than I am, who have 
not ability fufficient to examine him in his firft leffon : 
and if I am at any time forced.upon it, I am comftrain- 
ed to put fome general queftions to him, wide from the 
point, upon which I try his natural judgment, a leffon 
as much unknown to him, as his is to me. 

I have not fettled a‘correfpondence piiarch and 
with any books of folid learning but Seneca the fa- 
Plutarch and Seneca, and from them, IES 
like the Danaides, I am continually fil- ei la 
ing and pouring out; fo that what { endeavour to make 
my own, isnext a-kin to nothing. Hiftory is my fa- 
vourite fubject, or elfe poetry, which I am particularly ° 
fond of : for, as Cleanthes faid, im the fame manner as 
the voice ftrained through the narrow paflage of a trum- 
pet comes out ftronger and fhriller, juft fo, methinks, 
a fentence enforced by the numerous meatfures of poetry, 
is much more ftriking both to my ear and apprehenfion. 
As to the natural parts I have, of which this is a fpe- 
eimen, I find them to bow under the burden: my fancy 
and judgment do but grope in the dark, ftaggering, 
tripping, and ftumbling ; and when | have gone as far 
as | can, I am by no means fatisfied; I fee more land 
ftilf before me, but fo wrapped in clouds, that my dim 
fight cannot diftinguifh what itis. And as Il take upon 
me to treat indifferently of whatever comes into my 
-head, ‘and therein truft intirely to my own natural ta- 
lents, if E happen, as I often’do, to find in good au- 
thors thofe very topics which I have attempted to write 
upon (as I did very lately in Plutarch’s Difcourfe of the 
Strength of Imagination) to fee myfelt fo weak and 
infipid, fo dull and fleepy in comparifon of thofe wri- 
ters, I either pity or defpife myfelf. Yet it is fome 
pleafure to me to find that my opinions have frequently 
the honour to tally with their’s, and that I follow in 
the fame track, though at a great diftance ; faying that 
they are in the right; and 1 have this quality, which 
every one cannot boatt of, of knowing the wide differ- 
ence betwixt them and me. WNeverthelefs, | give vent 
to tny own fentiments, weak and flat as they are, woe, 

: out 
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out correcting or fupplying their faults and defects, 
which I have difcovered by this comparifon. 

A man had need have a good ftrong 
Modern writers aK 
difcover the po- back, to keep pace with thefe people. 
verty of their = "The indifcreet fcriblets of our age, who 
Lang. aoe sit foift into their worthlefs productions whole | 
cients. paragraphs from the ancient authors, to 
give themfelves a reputation, act in a quite contrary 
manner; for the infinite diffimilitude of ornaments; 
render the complexion of their own compofitions, fo 
pale, ‘fallow, and deformed, that they lofe much more 
than they gain by it. The philofophers Chryfippus 
and Epicurus were in this refpect of quite oppofite 
humours; Chryfippus not only mixed paflages out of 
other authors in his books, but entire pieces; and in 
one, the whole Medea of Euripides, which gave Apol- 
lodorus occafion to fay *, that were a man to pick out 
of his writings all that he had ftolen from others, his 
paper would be a mere blank. + Epicutus on the con- 
trary in 300 volumes that he has left behind him, has 
not fo much as one quotation. I happened the other 
day to light upon a French book, in which, afte? I had 
been dragged a good while over a number of words, fo 
lifelefs, fo bald, and fo void of all fubftance and mean- 
ing, that, in truth, they were only French words; after 
a long and tedicus travel, I met at laft with a piece that 
was rich, fublime, and elevated to the very clouds, of 
which, had I found the declivity eafy, or the afcent a 
a little more acceffible, it had been excufable : but it was 
fo fteep a precipice, and fo detached from the reft of the 
work, that, by the fix firft words, J found myfelf flying 
into the other world, and, from thence, difcovered the 
bog from whence I came, fo deep and low, that I had 
not the heart to defcend down to it any more. If I were 
to fluff one of my difcourfes with fuch rich fpoils as 
thefe, it would only the more expofe the nakednefs of 
the others.. To find fault with others for what I am 
guilty of mytelf, appears to me no more inconfiftent 

* Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Chryfippus, lib. vii, fect. 134, 182. 

t Idem, in the Life of Epicurus, lib. x. fect. 26, 

than 
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than to condemn, as I often do, the faults of others in 
myfelf. They are to be every reproved, and ought to 
have no fanctuary allowed them: yet I know how con- 
fidently I myfelf make bold at every turn, to fet my 
ftyle on a level with what I fteal from other authors, 
and to make it keep pace with them, not without the 
rafh prefumption, that I fhall be able fo to impofe on 
the judgment of my readers *, and that they will not 
be able to difcern the difference; but this is as much 
owing to my application, as to myinvention and capacity. 
Befides, I do not wreftle with the whole body of thofe 
veteran heroes, nor with any one of them fingly ; it is 
only by gentle fkirmifhes that lengage them. Iam not 
dogmatical but by their mettle, and do not engage fo 
far as I make a fhew of doing: yet if I could hold them 
tack I were a brave fellow; for I never affault them on 
the weakeft fide. For aman to cover himfelf (as I have 
feen fome do) with another’s armour, fo as not to let 
his fingers ends be feen ; to carry on his defign (as it is 
eafy for fcholars to do in a common affair) under old 
inventions patched up, and then endeavour to conceal 
the plagiarifm, and to make it pafe for his own, 1s in 
the firft piace injuftice and meannefs of fpirit in fuch 
men, who have nothing of value of their own to recom- 
mend them, feek to graft a reputation entirely upon the 
ftock of others. In the next place, it is ridiculous folly 
to content themfelves, with the ignorant approbation of 
the vulgar, by fuch a pitiful fraud, and be difparaged 
by men of underftanding, the only perfons whofe praife 
is of any credit, who fnuff with difdain, at fuch borrow- 
ed patch-work. For my own part, there is nothing f 
would not rather do than that. I only fpeak of others 
that I may more exprefsly fpeak of myfelf and be in- 
formed what conduét I ought to purfue in this point ; 
neither do I hereby in the leaft glance, at the profeffed 
compofers of Centos ++, of which I have feen fome who 

* What Montaigne here fays of himfelf is ftrictly true; of whicli a 
proof may be feen in the xxi. Chapter of this firft Book: and, upon 
occafion, 1 have given others as palpable. 


+ This is a term given toa piece of poetry compofed of verfes, or the 
ends of yerfes taken from one or more authors, to exprefs any thing 


were 
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were very ingenious ; particularly one of the name of 

Capilupus *, befides others of greater antiquity 

Thefe are wits, who manifeft themfelves to be fuch, both 

by that, and compofitions of other kinds, as Lipfus, m- 

that learned and laborious fyftem of his politics. 
Be this as it will, and how trifling fo+ 


The judgment. ever thefe Effays of. mine are, | will 


taigne forms of frankly own I never thought of conceal 
his wars ing them, any more than my bald griz~ 
zled pate before them, where the graver has prefented 
you not with a true face, but the refemblance of mine.’ 
For thefe alfo are but my own particular humours, and 
opinions; and I deliver them as no other than what I 
myfelf believe, and not for what ought to be believed 
by others, FE have no aim in this writing, but to lay my- 
felf open, who perhaps fhall be of another mind to- 
morrow, if | am altered by frefh inftruétion. 1 have 
no authority to be believed, neither do 1 defire it, beirte 
confeious that I have not been inftructed well enough 


myfelf to teach another. 

oe poe “3 as . 2 
Hic tiiokean: A friend of mine therefore having read 
cerning theedu- the foregoing chapter the other day, told 
cation of chil- me at my own houfe, that I fhould have 


dren, : 2 
enlarged a httle more on the education 


of children. Now, Madam, if I have a talent equal to 
the tafk, I could not employ it better, than to devote 


it to the little gentleman, which is like, ere long, to be 


but the very thing that the verfes fignify in the authors from whence 
they have been borrowed. 

* Lelius Capilupus, a native of Mantua who flourifhed in the 16th 
century, was famous for compofitions of this kind, as may be feen un- 
der his name in Bayle’s Digtionary, who fays that the Cento, which be 
wrote againft the monks, is inimitable; it is to be found-at the end of 
the Regnum Papifticum of Neogeorgas. He wrote one alfo againf{t the 
women, which Mr. Bayle alfo mentions as a very ingenious piece, but 
too fatyrical, It was inferted in a Collection intitled Baudii Amores, 
printed at Leyden in 1638. ‘This Lelius had a nephew named Julius 
Capilupus, who fionalized himfelf by Centos, and even had a talent for 
it fuperior to his uncle, if we may believe Pofevin. Poet. Sele&t. lib. 
17.24. But let Montaigne, Bayle, and Poffevin, fay what they will, it 
is a happiness for learning that compofitions ‘of this fort, the ftyle of 
which cannot but be full of expreftions, harfh, improper, and.dogma- 
tical, are neglected. ; 

+ As the Centos of Aufonius.compofed wholly out of the Verfes of 
Virgil. 

La 
the 
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the happy iffue of your body (you being of too good 
blood to begin otherwife than with a male.) For hav- 
ing had fo great a hand in your marriage treaty, I have 
a certain right and intereft in the grandeur and profper: 
ity of the iffue that fhall {pring from it, befides that 
the long claim you have had to my fetvice, fufficiently 
obliged me to with honour and happinefs to all that you 
have a value for. But in truth, what I mean by it i8 
this: that the thing of the greateft difficulty and im: 
portance to human {cience, is the nurture and education 
of children. As in agriculture, the methods to be taker 
before planting are, as well as the planting itfelf, cer- 
tain and eafy, but after that which is planted comes to 
take root and fhoot up, there is a great deal of trouble 
and difficulty in raifing it ; fo it is with the human race *. 
The getting of children requires no great induftry ; but 
after they are born, then begins the trouble, anxiety, and 
care of training and bringing them up. 
The difplay of their inclinations is fo The great diffi- 
faint, and fo obfcure at this tender age, suley of guefling 
ee ‘ y the firft ac- 
and what they feem to promife is fo uti- | tions of children 
certain and fallacious, that it is extreme+ what they will 
ly difficult to form any folid judgment e Bee#fter 
of them, as Cimon, Themiftocles, and a thoufand 
others, who have become very different men from what 
people expected. Cubs of bears, and puppy-dogs, 
make a full difcovery of their natural inclinations; but 
men, as foon as grown up, applying themfelves to cer- 
tain ufages, opinions, and laws, eafily alter, or at leaft 
difguife their real inclinations. And yet it is difficult 
to force natural propenfity; wheree it comes to pafs, 
that, for want of having chofen the right courfé, a man. 
often takes very great pains, and fpends great part of 
his life in training up children to things for which they , 
are altogether unfit. In this difficulty, neverthelefs, I 


* This which feems fo natural a fentiment, is taken from one of Plas 
to’s Dialogues, intituled Theages, where a father applying with his fon 
to Socrates, to confult him to whom he fhould put his fon for education, 
made the very fame remark as Montaigne has in this place. See Plato 
in Theages, p. 88. printed at Frankfort, qte. 1602, 
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‘am clearly of opinion, that they ought to be initiated 
in the beft and moft ‘profitable ftudies, and that little 
heed ought tobe given to thofe flight prefages and prog- 
noftications which we happen to. conceive of them.in 
their tender years, on which Plato in his Republic, 
{eems, methinks, to lay too much ftrefs.. ot 
or whatl haber As for learning, it is certainly, ma- 
tage learning is. Gam, a great ornament, and a qualifica- 
tion of wonderful fervice, efpecially to perfons ratfed 
to fuch a degree of fortune as your ladyfhip. But it has 
not its proper ufe in perfons of mean and low circum- 
flances, it being more forward to affift in the carrying 
on of war, im the government of people, and in nego- 
‘tiating alliances with a foreign prince or nation, than to 
form a fyHogifm in logic, to plead an appeal, or to pre- 
fcribea dofe of phyfic. Wherefore, madam,. believing 
you will not omit this fo neceffary an article in the edu~ 
cation of your defcendants, as you yourfelf have tafted 
the fweets of it, and are of learned extraction (for we 
ftill have the writings of the ancient counts de Foix,. 
from whom both the count. your hufband and you are 
defcended, and. M. de Candale your uncle, every day 
obliges the’world with others, which will extend the 
‘knowledge of, this quality in your family to many fuc- 
nceeding ages), I will, upon this occafion, mention a par- 
~ ticular fancy of my own, contrary to the common prac- 
‘tice, and this is all that I am able to contribute for your 
dadythip’s fervice in this particular. ’ 

=, The charge of the governor you fhalk 

The fuecefs of . ; A 
‘a child's educa. “appoint for your fon, upon the choice of 
tion depends‘on» whom the fuccefs of his education in- 
Ne ie ofa. -tirely depends, confifts of feveral branches, 
z -- which I fhall:not touch upon, as being 
‘unable to add any thing valuable to them; and as to 
that on which I take ‘upon me to give him my advice, 
-he may follow it fo far, and nofarther than he thinks it 
‘plaufible or rational. -For a boy of quality then, who 
covets learning not for gain (for fo mean a view as that 
1s-unworthy of the grace and favour of the Mufés, be- 
fides that it has a foreign regatd and dependence), ‘nor 
-fo much for the profit of-others, as for his own,’ and to 
furnifh 
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-*furnifh and enrich himéelf within, having rather a de- 
fire to turn out a man of abilities than a mere fcholar, 
T would advife his friends tobe careful of chufing him 
_*a tutor who is. aman of a good headpiece, rather than 
a perfect book-worm, though both judgment and learn- 
“ing are requifite, but manners ‘and underftanding rather 
“than fcience; and that his tutor fhould perform this 
office in a new method. pes 
‘© ‘The cuftom of tutors is, to be conti- tye tutor of a 
nually thundering in their pupil’s ears, as lad ought to 
if they were pouring into a funnel, and make him inpalk 
our tafk is only to repeat what they have~ fore, and fame- 
faid to us béfore. » I would have the tu- times after him. 
tor to correct this:fault, and that, at the very firft,. he 
‘fhould, according to the capacity of the lad he has to 
manage, begin to put it to the teft, by permitting his 
pupil himfelf to tafte things, and to chufe and diftin- 
guifh them, fometimes opening the way. for him, and 
fometimes not. What I mean 1s, that he fhould not 
‘invent and fpeak all himfeif, but that he fhould alfo hear 
his pupil fpeak in turn. Socrates, and afterwards Ar- 
cefilaus, made their fcholas {peak -firft, and then they 
fpoke to them’; Obeft plerumque tis qua difcere voluut, au- 
thoritas eorum qui docent * ; «fhe authority of thofe who 
“teach, is very often a detriment to thofe who defire to 
*¢ learn.” It is proper that he fhould put.him upon a 
trot, like a young horfe, before him, that.he may judge 
-of his capacity, and how much he is to abate of his 
own pace, to accommodate himfelf to that of the other. 
For want of this due proportion we fpoil all; and to 
know how to chufe, and to keep within the exact mea- 
fure, is one of the hardeft tafks that I know. . A man 
- of a fublime genius, and ftrong parts, knows how, and 
when to form, indulge or condefcend to thefe puerile 
motions, and to guide them. I walk firmer and more 
fecure up hiil than down; and fuch as, according to 
our common way of teaching, undertake with one and 
the fame leffon, and the fame method of inftruction, 
to manage feveral genuifes of fuch different fizes and ca- 


® Cic, de Nat, Deorum, lib. i. cap. 5. x 
M 2 pacities, 
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pacities, no wonder if ina multitude of children there 
are fearce two or three to be met with, who are the bet- 
rer for their difeipline. The tutor fhould not only ex- 
amine him as to the words of hisleffon, but as to their 
meaning and import; and fhould judge of the improve- 
ment he has made in his learning, not by the teftimony 
of his memory, but by that of his conduct. Let him 
exhibit his leffon in a hundred views, and aecommo- 
date it to as many different fubjects, in order to fee if he 
yet rightly comprehend it, and is mafter of it, forming 
his proerefs by the model of thofe admirable inftitutions 
in the Dialogues of Plato. It isa fign of crudity and 
indigeftion to difgerge any thing in the fame form: it 
was {wallowed, and the ftomach has: not performed its 
office, if it has not altered the figure and fhape of what 
was committed to it for concoction. So our minds take 
things upon truft, while they are conftrained to follow 
other men’s fancies. We have been fo fubjected to the 
trammel, that we have no free pace of eur own; our 
vigour and liberty are extinct, Nunquam tutele fue fiunt* ; 
sc Phey are ever in wardfhip, and never enjoy their 
«© own.” [hada private interview at Pifa with an honett 
man, but fo great an Ariftotelian, that his general thefis 
was, ‘*'Tfsat the touchftone and ftandard of all folid ima- 
*¢ ginations, and of all truths, was their conformity to 
«* the doctrine of Ariftotle ; that all befides was vain 
«* and chimerical ; for that he had feen all, and faid-all,’” 
This pofition, by being interpreted in too free and in- 
jurious a fenfe, brought and kept him a long time in 
great danger of the inquifition at Rome. Let the tutor 
make his pupil thoroughly fift every thing he reads,.and 
lodge nothing in his fancy upon mere authority.. Let the 
principles of Ariftotle be no: more principles to. him 
than thofe of the Stoics or Epicureans: only let this 
diverfity of opinions be laid before him, he will himfelf 
chufe, if he be able, if not, he will remain in doubt. 
Che non menche faper dubiar maggrada. i.e. 
There is fometimes a merit in doubting, as welf as 
in knowing. “4 
® Senec. Ep, 33. ¢ Dante inferno, Canto-11, ver: 93. 
or 
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. For if he embrace the opinions of Xenophon and 
Plato, by his own difcourfe, they will be no longer their’s, 
‘but his. He that follows another, follows nothing, finds 
nothing, nay, does not feek fer any thing. Non fumus 
Sub rege, fibi quifque fe vindicet *; “~ We are not under 
“* kingly government, let every tan be at his own difpo- 
“fal.” Let him at leaft know that he knows, It will 
be neceffary that he imbibe their juices, but not that 
he would learn their maxims; and no matter if he for- 
get from whence he derived them, provided he knows 
how to appropriate them to his own ufe. Truth and 
reafon are common to all men, and are no more his whe 
firft declared them, than ‘his who declared them after- 
ward. It is no more according to Plato than according 
to me, fince both he and I underftand and perceive in 
the fame manner. Bees fuck the flowers here and there 
where'they find them, but make their honey afterwards, 
which is all and purely their own, and no longer thyme 
and marjoram. So will the pupil transform and blend 
the feveral fragments he borrowed from others, in order 
to compile a work that fhall be altogether his own; that 
is to fay, his judgment, his mftruction, his labour and 
ftudy are to be wholly employed in forming fuch a work. 
He is not ebliged to difcover the fources from whence 
he had the leatt affiftance, but only to produce what he 
himfelf has compofed. Men that live upon pillage and 
mortgages, make a fhew of their buildings, and their 
~purchafes, but do not difcover how and where they had 
the money. You de not fee the fees taken by a mem- 
ber of the parliament (of Paris), but you fee the alliances 
with which he has ftrengthened his family, and the ho- 
nours he has obtained for his children. No man ac- 
counts to the public for his revenue, but every one pub- 
lifhes his purchafes. 

The end of ftudy is to become better What ought to 
and wifer. Itis (faid-+Epicharmus) the R& 40° fruit of 
anderftanding that fees and hears; it is 7 

# Seneca, Ep. 33. 


+ It is the general opinion of the learned, that Epicharmus had this 
pafiage in a‘book which he wrote upon the nature of things, of which 
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the undetftanding that turns. every. thing to advantage, 
that orders every thing, and that acts, rules, and reigns. 
All other things are blind, deaf, and lifelefs. But cer=. 
tainly we render it timorous and cowardly, in not allow- 
ing it the liberty todo any thing of itfelf. Who ever 
afked his pupil, “what he thought of rhetoric and 
grammar, or of fuch and fuch a fentence of Cicero ! 
They are ftuck full-feathered into our memory like ora=, 
cles, of which the letters and the fyllables are of the 
fubftance of the thing. To know by rote, is no know- 
ledge; it is only a retention of. what is intrufted to the 
memory. That which a man truly knows, may be dif- 
pofed of without regard to the author, or reference to 
the book from whence he had it. A ftock of mere 
bookith learning is a fad ftock indeed! I grant that it 
may ferve for an ornament, but not for a foundation, 
according tothe opinion of Plato, who fays, that true 
philofophy is compounded of conftancy, faith and _fin- 
cerity, and that the other fciences, that are directed ta. 
other views, are only counterfeits. I could with that 
Paluel or Pompey, thofe famous dancing-mafters of my 
time, could have taught us to cut capers by only feeing 
them do it, without ever ftirring from our feats, as thefe 
mien pretend to improve our underftandipg, without ex- 
ercifing it; or that we had learned to ride, handle a pike, 
touch a lute, or fing, without the trouble of practice, as 
thefe pretend to make us think, and {peak well without  _ 
exercifing either our judgment or voice. Now, whilewe 
are learning, whatfoever-prefents itfelf before us, is a 
book fufficient ; the unluckinefs of a page, the blunder 
of a footman, or table-talk, are fo many new fubjects. 
Tis Uiilily of For, this reafon, an acquaintance with 
travelling to a the world, and vifiting foreign countries, 
eae gentle- is of wonderful fervice, not to bring back, 
as moft of our nobleffe do, an account of 
how many paces Santa Rotunda is in compafs, or of 
the richnefg of Signiora Liyia’s linen drawers; or, as 


there are only fome fragments left. We find it alfo in the Stromates of 
Clement Alexandrin. lib, ii. in Plutarch, de Solertia Animalium, p. 961... 
printed at Paris in 1628, and in other books, . : 
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fome others, how much Nero’s face in a ftatue, in fuch 
an old ruin, is longer or broader than that ftamped. on 
fome medal ; but to be able chiefly to give an account 
of the humours and cuftoms of thofe nations which they 
have vifited, and that we may polith our wits by rub- 
bing them upon thofe of others. ~ 

I would have a lad fent abroad aay he Lad eee 

young, and (principally, in order to kill — gentleman 
two birds with one ftone) into thofe neigh- penis begin his 
bouring nations whofe language is moft "°""* 
different from our own, and to which, if it be not forms 
ed betimes, the tongue cannot bend. It is alfo an opi- 
nion univerfally received, “* That a child fhould not be 
«¢ brought up in his mother’s lap.” .The natural af- 
rection of parents makes even the difcrecteft of them all 
fo overfond, that they cannot find in their hearts either 
to chaftife them for their faults, nor can they bear to 
fee them fuffer hardfhips and hazards, which they ought 
to be brought upin. ‘They could not endure to fee 
them come home from their exercifes all in duft and 
{weat, to drink ¢eld water when they are hot, nor to 
fee them mount an unruly horfe, or to fight with {word 
and piftol; and yet there is no remedy; for it is cer- 
tain, that whoever hopes to make a lad turn out a brave 
man, muft by no means fpare him in his youth, and 
siuft often tranfgrefs the rules of phyfic. 

Vitamque fub dio, & trepides agat 

In reous*. 

He muft fharp cold and fcorching heat defpife, 

‘Defying danger where moft danger lies. 
Neither is it enough.to infpire him with courage, but 
care muft be taken alfo to give him ftrength of mufcles. 
The foul will be too much oppreffed, if net feconded by 
the body, and would have too hard a tafk to difcharge 
two offices alone, I know, to my forrew, how much 
mine groans under the burden, being * accommodated 
with a body fo tender and delicate, as to bear upon it 
too hard, and often perceive in my reading, that our 

* Horat. lib. iii, Ode ii. ver. 5. #. 
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mafters, in their writings, make examples pafs for thofe 
of magnanimity and courage, which they fhould rather 
afcribe to the thicknefs of the fkin, and the hardnefs of 
the bones; for I have feen mén, women, and children 
fo formed by nature, that they could bear a baftinado- 
ing, better than I could a fillip of a finger; and that, 
when they were foundly drubbed, would neither cry out, 
nor wince. Thus, when wreftlers imitate the philofo- 
phers in patience, it is owing rather to their ftrong fi- 
news, than to their ftout hearts. Now to be inured ta 
undergo labour, is to be accuftomed to endure grief. 
- Labor caltum obducit dolori * ; ‘* Labour hardens us to 
‘* bear grief, by making it callous.” A boy is to be 
broke to the toil by feverity of exercifes, in order to fit 
him for bearing the pain and fmart of diflocations, co- 
lics, cauftics, and even of imprifonment and torture; 
for it may be his misfortune to be expofed even to the 
worft of thefe, which, according as times are, may be 
the lot of the good as well as of the bad. Of this we 
are aproof, Whoever fights againft the laws, threatens 
all honeft men with the lafh and halter. » And, -more- 
over, by the young man’s being kept at home, the au- 
thority of his governor over him, which ovght to be 
Jovercign, is interrupted and checked by the prefence of 
the parents. Add to this, that the re{pect paid him by the 
family, and his confideration of the greatnefs he is heir ta, 
are, in miy opinion, no fmall inconvenjencies at that age. 


Key ixery While we thus learn to converfe with 
neceflary to mankind, I have often obferved this 
youth, : 


vice, that, inftead of taking due hints 
from others, we only make it our bufinefs to lay ours 
felves open to them, and are at’ more pains to exhibit 
our own ftock, than to lay in new. Silence and mo- 
defly are very advantageous qualities in converfation, 
The lad therefore thould be taught not to be too profufe 
of the talent which he has acquired, and not to take ex- 
geptions at every filly ftory that is told in his hearing ; 
for it is rudenefs to carp at every that is not agreeable 
fo our tafte. Let him think it fufficient to conceit him 


? Cic, Tule, Quett lib. ii, Cap. rs, 
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felf, and not feem to reproach another for not doing that 
_which he refufes to do himfelf, nor a¢t counter to the 
common cuftoms. Licet fapere fine pompa, fine invidia*: 
«© Let him be wife without oftentation, or contratt- 
ing envy. Let him avoid that unpolite mimicking 
of authority, and that puerile ambition of appearing 
more refined, to be thought otherwife than he really is, 
and as if reproofs and interruptions, though fo difagree- 
able, were not to be omitted, with a view of deriving 
from thence fome fingular reputation. As it is the fole 
prerogative of great poets to make ufe of the Poetica Li- 
ceptia, fo it is intolerable that any but fublime and ce- 
lebrated genuifes fhould be privileged above the autho- 
rity of cuftom. 6% guid Socrates, & Ariflippus contra 
morem, &F confuetudinem fecerunt, idem fibi ne arbitratur 
licere: magis enim illi, & divinis bonis banc licentiam af- 
Sequebantur +, ‘* If Socrates and Ariftippus tranferefled 
“¢ the rules of cuftom, let him not imagine that he may 
$* take the fame liberty, for their great and fublime 
*¢ virtues rendered that fort of privilege excufable in 
<“‘ them.” He fhould be taught never to enter into con- 
verfation or controverfy, but where he meets with an 
antagonift worthy of engaging; and, even with fuch, 
not to make ufe of all the fophiftry that may be of fer- 
vice to him, but only fuch turns as may be of moft ule 
to him upon the occafion. Let him be charged to be 
nice in the choice of his arguments, to abominate im- 
pertinence, and confequently to affect concifenefs. Above 
all, let him be inftructed to acquiefce, and fubmit to 
truth, as foon as ever he fhall be convinced of it, whe 
ther by his opponents arguments, or upon better conf- 
deration of his own; for he fhould never be preferred 
to the chair for muttering a fet form of words, nor en- 
gaged in any caufe which he does not approve. Neque 
ut omnia, que preferipta et imperata fint, defendat, necef- 
fitate ulla cogitur }. ** Neither is he obliged, by any fort 
“6 of neceflity, to defend every thing that is prefcribed 
* or enjoined to him.” 
® Senec. Epift. 103. + Cic. de Offic. lib, 1. cap. 4% 


Cic, Acad, Qualt. lib, iv. cap. g. f 
} Cie. 3 k 
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tale Sepl'so Tf the governor be of my humour, he 
be well affected will form his pupil to be a very loyal 
tothe fovereign, fybjet to his prince, very affectionate to 
without being ‘ : isos 
attachedtohim his perfon, and very courageous in quar- 
by employment rel; but, withal, he will.damp any am- 
Os bition he may have to attach himfelf to 
his fervice by any other engagement than public duty. 
For befides many other inconveniencies that are injurious 
to our liberty, a man’s judgment being prepoffefled by 
thefe particular obligations, is either divided and cramp- 
ed, or is ftained with indifcretion and ingratitude. A 
man that is a perfe€&t courtier, can neither have the 
power nor the will to peak and think otherwife than fa- 
vourably of a mafter who, out of fo many thoufands of 
his fubjects, has fingled him to maintain and prefer with 
his own hands. This favour, and the benefit flowing 
from it, muft needs, and not without fome reafon, {poil 
his freedom of fpeaking, and caft a mift before his eyes: 
and we commonly find the language of fuch people, 
quite different from that of others of the fame nation, 
and that it does not deferve much credit, when it treats 
of affairs relating to the court, and the prince. 


Pret re Let his. confcience and his virtue be 
infpired with conf{picuous in his difcourfe, and have 
Speentye reafon only for their guide. Make him 


underftand that his own confeflion of any miftake, which 
he may difcover in what he fays, though none perceive 
it but himfelf, is an effect of judgment and fincerity, 
which are the principal qualifications he aims at: that 
obftinacy and wrangling are common qualities, which 
are moft to be difcovered in fordid fouls. That to re- 
coflect and correct himfelf, and to give up a bad caufe 
in the warmth of his difpute, are great and uncommon 
philofophical qualitics. | 

He muft be ad- He muft be advifed when he is in 
monihed when Company, to have his eye in every corner 
Meateniee ta sé of the rooin 5 for I find that the chief 
every thing faid feats, are commonly taken by men of the 
or done. leaft capacity, and that the greateft for- 
tunes ate not always “accompanied with abilities, Ihave 
B been 
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been prefent where'while thofe at the upper end of a 
table, have been admiring the beauty of the tapeftry, 
or commending ‘the flavour of the fack, they have loft 
many fine things faid at the lower end of it.. Let him - 
fift every man’s talent: from a herdfman, a mafon, ora: 
paflenger, a man may pick out fomething of what every 
one deals in, to treafure in his memory; and even.the. 
folly.and weaknefs of. others, will contribute to his in-. 
ftruction. By a clofe obfervation of the graces and 
fafhions of all he fees, he will create to himfelf an emus. 
lation of the good, and contempt of bad men. 

} Let an honeft curiofity, be fuggefted 3. suoht to be 
to his fancy of being inquifitive after infpired with a 
every thing; and whatever is rare and  {udable cu- 
fineular in his neighbourhood, let him fee Ainge? 
it; be it a ftructure, a fountain, or a remarkable man, 
the field of a battle fought in ancient days, the expedition 
of Czfar, or Charlemain. 


Que tellus fit lenta gelu, que putris ab eftu, 
Ventus in Italiam quis bene vela ferat *. 


What lands are frozen, what are parch’d, explore, 
And what wind blows on the Italian fhore. 


Let him enquire into the manners, fe- The preat be- 
venues, and alliances of princes. ‘Things nefit he will , 
that are very pleafant to learn, and as 4°? AS 
ufeful to know. In this acquaintance : a 
with mankind, I chiefly include thofe, who live only 
in hiftorical memoirs. He will, by the help of fuch 
hiftories, get acquainted with the great geniufes of the 
beft ages. It is a vain ftudy,'Iconfefs, for thofe who 
do not apply clofely to it, but to thofe who do, it isa 
ftudy of ineftimable benefit, and the only one, as Plato 
reports, which the Lacedemonians referved to them- 
felves. What profit will not the pupil gain in this ref- 
pect, by reading the lives of Plutarch ? But let his go- 
yernor remember what is the true end of his leflons, and 
that he do not fo much imprint in his pupil’s memory, 
the date of the ruin of Carthage, as the manners of 

* Propert. lib. iv. eleg. 3. Ve 39) 490 


Han- 
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Hannibal and Scipo, nor fo much what place Marcellus 
died at, as why it was unworthy of his duty that he 
fhould die there. ‘Let him not take fo much pains, to 
teach him the narrative part of hiftories, as to form his 
judement of them, which, in my opinion, is the thing. 
that we apply ourfeives. to, with the moft different mea- 
fares. I have read an hundred things in Titus Livius, 
that ‘has efcaped the obfervation of others, and Plu- 
tarch has read a hundred more there, befides what I 
was able to difcover, or than perhaps that egithor ever 
inferted in his book. ‘To fome it is merely a grammar- 
ftady, to others, the very anatomy of philofophy; by 
which the moft abftrufe parts of human nature are pe- 
netrated into. ‘There are, in Plutarch, many long dif- 
courfes well worthy of attention; for, in my opinion, 
he is the greateft mafter in that kind of writing; but 
there are a thoufand particulars, which he has only 
glanced upon, where he only points with his fingers, 
which way we may go if we pleafe; and he contents 
himfelf fometimes, with only giving a hint, in the moft 
delicate part of his difcourfes, from whence we are to 
pluck out, what deferves the public confideration, for 
xample ;. where he * fays, ** That the inhabitants of 
*« Afia came to be vaffals to one man, only becaufe they 
#6 were not able to pronounce the fingle fyllable, No.” 
Which faying of his, gave matter and occafion to Boe- 
tius +-, to write his tract Of Voluntary Servitude, where 
he makes a whole difcourfe in examining the trivial ac- 
tion of a man’s life, or enquiring into a word that 


* In his Treatife of Falfe Modefty, ch. vil. of Amyot's Tranflation. 
+ This was Montaigne’s friend, cf whom I fhall have occafion to fay 
more elfewhere. His name was Stephen Boetius, and ‘he compofed that 
Book Of Voluntary Servitude, which is here mentioned by Montaigne, 
and of which we fhal) find him difcounfing more particularly in the 27th 
chap. of this book, under the article of Friendfhip. One thing very 
furprifing is, that in all the editions which Lhave confulted, inftead of 
Boetius we read Beectia a country of Greece, and that in all thofe 
which have fhort marginal lemmas of what is contained in the pages, 
we are told upon account of this paffage in Plutarch, that this country 
of Greece voluntarily fubmitted to flavery; a fatal accident, which 
care has been taken to point out in the margin, by thefe words, which 
are by no means equivocal. ‘* The Voluntary Slavery of the Beotians.* 
Thus a very material confafion, has arifen from a fma] Jerror in typo- 
graphy. 
does 
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does not feem of importance enough to deferve it. It 
is a pity that men of underftanding, fhould fo much af- 

fect brevity. No doubt that it is fome advantage to 
their reputation, but we are lofers by it. Plutarch had 
rather we fhould applaud his judgment, than his know- 
ledge, and chofe rather to leave us with an appetite, 
than a furfeit. He knew that too much might be faid 
even on good fubjects, and that Alexandrides juftly re- 
proached him, who made very pertinent, but ‘too long 
{peeches to the Ephori, by faying*, “O ftranger! 
*« thou {peakeft what thou oughteft to fay, as to the 
‘¢ matter of it, but not in the due manner.” Such as 
have but little flefh on their bones, ftuff themfelves out 
with clothes; fo they who have a fcanty fubje& to treat 
of, {well it out with words, 

The human underftanding, is wonder- Converfation 
fully enlightened by converfing with the coatenirearoa. 
world ; for we are of ourfelves ftupid, and ry much to form 
fhort-fighted. One afking Socratesofwhat vr iudgment. ” 
country he was, he did not make anfwer, «* Of Athens,” 
but, ‘* Of the World+.” He who had the. richeft, 
and the moft extenfive imagination, was fond of calling 
the whole world his country, and extended his acquaint- 
ance, fociety, and friendfhip to ail mankind, not as we 
do, who look no farther than the ground we ftand on. 
When the vines of the village where I live are nipped 
with the froft, our prieft immediately infers, that the 
wrath of God is kindled againft the human race, and 
judges, that the Cannibals have already got the pip. 
To fee our civil wars, whois there that does not cry 
out, that the machine of the world is turned topfy- 

_turvy, and that the day of judgment is juft at hand, 
without confidering that many worfe things have hap- 
pened, and that for all this, people are very joyous in 
ten thoufand others parts of this earth? For my part, 
confidering the licentioufnefs and impunity of the times, 
I wonder that there is no more mifchiefdone. To him 


® Plutarch, in the notable fayings of the Lacedzmonians. 
+ Cic. Tufc. Queft. lib, ¥. cap, 37. and Plutarch, in his Difcourfe on 


banifhment, cap. 4. 
whe 
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who feels the hail-{tones patter about his ears, the whole 
-hemifphere appears to be in a ftorm ‘and tempeft; ‘like 
- the ridiculous Savoyard, ‘who faid very gravely, that, if 
‘that fimple king of France could have managed his for- 
tune well, he might in time have been fteward of the 
-houfhold to his duke. The fellow in his fhallow ima- 
-gination, could not conceive any grandeur fuperior’ to 
that of his mafter. In truth, we are all of us guilty of 
this error, an.error of no fmall confequence and preju- 
dice. But whoever reprefents to himfelf, ‘as ina pie- 
ture, that great image of our mother ‘Nature, pourtray- 
ed in her full majefty, whoever reads in her face fo ge- 
neral and conftant a variety, whoever obferves' himfelf 
in that figure, and not himfelf only, buta whole king- 
dom no bigger than the leaft point made by a pencil, in 
comparifon of the whole, that man alone eftimates 
things according to their true grandeur. ° 
Feat COC This great world, which fome do not 
Pheworld ougk ‘ : 
tobe the young ‘fcruple to multiply as feveral fpecies un- 
man’s book. “der one genus, is the-mirror in which we 
‘ought to view ourfelves, in order to difcover the true 
bias» In-fhort; I would have'this to be the book for 
my fcholar to ftudy ; for fo many humours, fects, judg- 
ments, opinions, laws, and cuftoms, teach us to judge 
‘folidly of our own, and inform our underftanding how 
to difcover its imperfection and natural infirmity, which 
is a leffon of no little importance. So many turns and 
revolutions of ftate, and the fortune of the ‘public, ‘will 
teach us to make no great wonder at ‘our own: So 
many great names, fo many victories and conquefts bu- 
ried in oblivion, render our hopes ridiculous of eterniz- 
ing our fame, by the taking of half a feore-li¢ht horfe- 
men, and a paltry turret, which’ had never been heard 
of, if it had not been demolifhed. The pride and ar- 
rogance of. fo many foreign’ pomps and ceremonies;'the 
conceited majefty of: fo many courts, and fo much gran- 
deur, inure and ftrengthen our fight to behold the luf- 
tre of our own, without dazzling our eyes. So many 
millions of men buried before us, encourage us not to 
fear the going to join fuch good company in. the other 
world ; 
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- world ;. and fo of every thing elfe. Pythagoras ufed to 
fay *, That our life makes a retreat to the great and 
populous aflemblies of the Olympic games, wherein 
fome exercife the body in order to acquire the glory of 
- winning the prize, and others carry merchandize to fell 
for profit. ‘There are fome (and thofe none of the worft) 
who propofe no other advantage, than only to look on, 
-and confider, how and why every thing is done; and to 
be fpectators of the lives of other men, in order there- 
by to judge and regulate their own. 
. By examples might properly be taught The {cience of 
the moft: profitable difcourfes of philofo- favs wel «a 
phy, by which all human  aétions ought early inculcated 
_ tobe regulated and directed. He fhould 1) the minds of 

° Ne 
‘be inftructed 
Quid fas optare, quid afper 

Utile nummus habet, patria charifque propinguis 

Quantum elargiri deceat, quem te Deus effe - 

Fuffit, et bumana qua parte locatus es in ret, 

Quid fumus, aut quidnam vikturi gignimur }. 

What man may with, what’s money’s proper ufe, 

What are our country’s, and our neighbour’s dues; 

What God commands an honeft man-to be, 

And here on earth to know in what degree : 

God has him’ plac’d, and what we are, and why 

He gave us being and humanity. - 
what knowledge is, and what itis to be ignorant ; what 
ought to be the aim of ftudy; what valour, temper- 
ance and juftice are; the difference between ambition 
and avarice, fervitude and fubordination, licentioufnefs 
and liberty ;the marks whereby to know what is true 
- and folid contentment ; how far death, forrow, and-dif- 
grace may be dreaded. A 

Et quo quemque modo. fugiatque feratque labarem §. 

How labour to avoid, or how fuftain. } 
By what fprings we move, and the reafon of our various 
Gnclinations. For, methinks, the firft leflons with which 

# Cic. Tufc. Queeft. lib. v. cap. 3. + Perf. Sat. iii. v. 69." 


+ Montaigne has put this verfe laft, which in Perfius goes before. the 
others, and is the 67th. § Virg. AEneid. lib. tii, ver. 459. . 
; the 
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the youth’s underftanding ought to be feafoned, fhould 
be fuch as regulate his manners and his fenfe, which will 
inftrué& him to know himfelf, and how to live well, and 
die well. Among the liberal Sciences, let us begin with 
that which makes us free *, though they all conduce, in 
fome degree, to the inftruction and ufe of life, as all other 
things alfo do in fome refpect or other; but let us chufe 
that which direétly and profeffedly ferves to that end. 
Were we once able to reftrain our appetites within their 
juft and natural limits, we fhould find that the greater 
part of the {ciences would be ufelefs to us, and that, 
even in fuch as are moft effential, there are many very 
unneceflary breadths and depths which we were better 
to let alone, and, according to the direction of Socrates +-, 
limit the courfe of our fludies to thofe things which 
are of real advantage. 


Sapere aude! 

Incipe vivendi, qui reéte prorogat boram, 
Rujticus expeciat dum defluat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis evum *: 


—— Dare to be wife; and now 
Begin. The man who has it in his pow’r 
To prattife virtue, and protracts the hour, 
Waits, like the clown, to fee the brook run low, 
Which carelefs flows, and will for ever flow. 


It is a great folly to teach our children 


Quid moveant Pifces, animofaque figna Leonis, 
Lotus, et Hefperia quid Capricornus aqua ||. 
What influence Pifces, and fierce Leo have, 
Or Capricorn in the Hefperian, wave. 


the knowledge of the ftars, and the motion of the 
eighth fphere before their own. 


* Unum ftudium vere liberale eft quod liberum facit. Senec. Edift. 88, 

t Diogenes Laertius in the Life of Socrates, lib. ii. fet. 21. Socrates 
primus Philofophium devocavit @ ccelo & coegit de vita & moribus re- 
bufque bonis & malis querere. Cic. Tufc. Queft. lib. v. cap. 4. i. €. 
* Socrates firft called down Philofophy from the heavens, and made life. 
‘* and manners, and good and evil the objects of its enquiry.” 


t Hor. lib. i, epift. 2, ver, 40. to 43. || Propert. lib. iv. eleg. x. 
ver. 85, 86. = 
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Ti wasin dicome pool 
Ti asedrs Bowren *, 
From me, no ftar in heaven’s whole fpahel’d train 
Or claims attention, or augments my pain. 


_ Anaximenes faid, in a letter to Pythagoras, «© Why 
** fhould I trouble myfelf in fearching for the fecrets of 
** the ftars, having death or flavery continually before 
““ my eyes?” For the kings of Perfia were at that time 
preparing for a war againft his country. In like manner 
every one ought to fay, ** Being aflaulted, as Iam by 
“* ambition, avarice, temerity, and fuperftition, and hav- 
‘* ing within me, fo many other enemies of life, fhall I 
** trouble myfelf about the revolutions in the world ?” 

After he has been inftructed in what a 
will make him wifer and better, he may ce mceae 
then be entertained with a view of logic, be inftruéted in 
natural philofophy, geometry, rhetoric ; ISS 
and when his judgment is formed what fcienee to chufe, 
he will foon go through it. The way of inftructing 
him ought to be fometimes by difcourfe, and at other 
times by reading. Sometimes his governor fhould put 
the author he judges moft proper into his hands, and 
fometimes give him the marrow and fubftance of his 
treatife, rightly prepared for his more eafy digeftion : 
and if himfelf be not converfant enough in books, to 
feleét the many fine difcourfes they contain, in order to 


accomplifh his aim, fome man of learning may be af- 


fociated with the governor, who, when occafion requires, 
may fupply him with the ftores that fhall be neceflary 
for him to diftribute and difpenfe to his pupil. Who 
can doubt whether this way of teaching is miore eafy and 
natural than that of Gaze, in which the precepts are fo 
harfh and intricate, and the terms fo empty and unmean- 
ing, that there is no hold to be taken of them, nothing 
to roufe the attention, whereas here the mind has iome- 
what to tafte and feed upon. This fruit therefore is with- 


out comparifon the belt, and will be the fooneft ripe. 


* Anacreon, ode xvil. ver. 10 & 11. 
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It is a thoufand pities that things are 
a ine come to fuch a pafs in this age, that phi-- 
men of fenfe, _ lofophy, even by men of underftanding, 
aa wny: is looked upon as a vain and fantaftical 
name, a thing of no ufe and value, either in opinion or~ 
effect ; and I think that fophiftry is the caufe of it all, 
by poffeffing its avenuese It is very wrong to reprefent 
it to youth a3 a thing inaeceffible, and with fuch a frown- 
ing, gtim, and terrible afpeét. Who is it that has put” 
this pale and hideous mafk upon it? ‘There is nothing 
more gay, airy, and frolickfome, nay, I had almoft faid, 
more wanton. It preaches nothing but feafting and jol- 
lity. Amelaneholy, thoughtful countenance is a fign 
that it does not refide there. Demetrius, the Gramma- 
tian, finding a knot of philofophers fitting together in 
the temple of Delphos, faid to them, * * Either I am 
«¢ miftaken, or by your chearful and pleafant counte- 
«“< nances you are engagéd in no very deep difcourfe.” 
To which one of them, Heraclean, the magician, re- 
plied, ‘* It is for fuch as puzzle themfelves in féeking 
«© whether the future tenfe of the verb Gdaaw, has a dou- 
« ble a, or that hunt after the derivation of the com- 
= paratives au slotovs BéXhtov, and the fuperlatives x Eloicovy 
“ Béarisov, to knit their brows whilft difcourfing of their 
« {cience; but as to philofophical difcourfes, they al- 
“* ways divert and chear up thofe who attend to them, 
s* and never make them four nor fad. 

Deprendas anivi tormenta latentis in egro 

Corpore, deprendas et gauaia: famit utrumque 

Inde babitum facies +, 

When fome important ill difturbs the foul, 

How vainly filence would our grief controul ? 

Not joy, nor forrow, can be hid by art, 

Our foreheads blab the fecrets of our heart. 
Joy and ferenity Phe mind of a philofopher is in fuch 
ofc ainde ae a found ftate, that it will alfo contribute 
marks of wif to the health of the body. Philofophy 
dom. : 4 

makes its eafe and tranquillity fhine fo as 
* Plutarch, of oracles that had ceafed, ch. v. 

Tt Juv. Sat. ix. ver, 18, 19, ‘ 


to 
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to be difcerned from without ; it forms the external be- 
_ haviour according to its own mould, and confequently 
arms the perfon who entertains it with a modeft affur- 
ance, a brifk active deportment, and a contented, de- 
bonnair countenance. A conftant chearfulnefs is the 
fureft fign of wifdom, whofe ftate is like that of things 
in the regions above the moon, always ferene. It is 
Baraco and Baralipton that render their difciples fo dirty 
and fmoakys It is not philofophy, of which they know 
nothing at all, but by hearfay. It is this that under- 
takes to calm the tempefts of the foul, and to make 
hunger and thitft{mile, and this itdoes not by certain ima- 
ginary epicycles, but by natural and palpable arguments. 
It has virtue for its aim, which is not, SAE RI Be 
as the fchoolmen fay, fituate upon the  charagter and 
fummit of afteep, rugged, and inacceffible fidence. 
hill; for fuch as have approached it, have found it, on the 
contrary, to be feated in a fair, fruitful, and flourifhing 
plain, from whence it has a clear view of all things be- 
low, to which place any one however may arrive, if he 
knows the beft way, through fhady; verdant, and {weet- 
ly flourifhing walks, by a pleafant and gentle defcent, 
like that of the celeftial arches. For want of having 
- frequented this fupreme, beautiful, equally delightful 
and courageous virtue, this profefled and implacable 
enemy to animofity, vexation, fear, atid conftraint, whofe 
guide is nature, and whofe companions are happinefs and 
-pleafure, they have, in the weaknefs of their imagina- 
tion, created this filly, melancholy, quarrelfome, {pite- 
ful menacing, quaint image of it, and placed it on a 
folitary rock amongtt thorns and briars, as a hobgob- 
lin to {care people from it. 
Bat the governor that I would have,  yinue ought to 
IT mean fuch a one as knows it to be his  bereprefented to 
duty to poflefs his pupil with as much, or PENG 2° 3 he as 
more affection than reverence for virtue, amiabje than 
will be able to inform him, that the poets vice. 
bave ever more accommodated themfelves to the tafte 
of the public, and-will make him fenfivle, that the 
gods have placed fweat and toil in the cabinets of Venus 
mu 2 . rather 
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ratber than in thofe of Minerva. And when he begins 
to be fenfible. of it, by reprefehting to him a Brada- 
manta, or an Angelica *, for a miftrefs to dally with, a 
natural, active, gencrous, a mafculine, a manly beauty, 
in comparifon of a foft, affected; delicate, artificial 
beauty, the one dignified in the drefs of a hero, crown- 
ed with a glittering helmet, the other adorned like a 
minx with pearls, he will then judge his affection to be 
matculine, if he fhall chufe quite contrary to that effe- 
minate fhepherd of Phrygta. 
Ais eafy to be Such a tutor wilt teach him, that the 
acquired,and value and fublimity of true virtue confifts in 
as the fource aes oa in ih 
of true piea~ the facility, utility, and pleafure of exercil= 
fure. ing, it, fo far from being difficulty that 
boys as well as men, the moft fimple as well as the 
cunning, may attain to it, and not by force, but by 
rule. Socrates, its chief favourites totally quits forci- 
ble methods, to flip into the more natural facility of its: 
own progrefs. It is the nurfmg mother of all human 
pleafures, which, by rendering them juft, makes them 
pure and fafe, by moderating them keepsin breath and 
appetite, and like a kmd mother, allows in abundance 
all thofe which nature requires, even to fatiety, if not 
to laffitude, unlefs, perhaps, we ehufe to fay, that the 
regimen which prevents the toper from being drunk, 
the glutton from being furfeited, the whoremafter from 
being p-x’d, is an enemy to our pleafures. 
Tye hace. If the virtuous man has not the com- 
ployment of | mon fhare of fortune, he does without it, 
Pes and frames himfelf another altogether his 
own, not more fickle and unfteady. Virtue knows how 
to be rich, and powerful, and learned, and to lie upon 
perfumed quilts. It loves life, beauty, health, and ho- 
nour, but its proper and peculiar office is to know how 
to ufe thoie bleffings regularly, and how to part with 
them without concern; an office much more noble than 
troublefome, the whole courfe of a man’s life being, 
withont it, unnatural, turbulent, and unfeemly. If the 
pupil fhall happen to be of fo different a difpofition, 

* Two heroines in Ariofto’s Orlando Furicfo- 

that 
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that he had rather hear a fable than a narrative of a fine 
voyage, or fome wife difcourfe which he underftands ; 
if at the beat of a drum, which excites the youthful ar 
dour of his companions, he turns off to another, who 
calls him to fee a puppet fhow, or the tricks of a merry 
Andrew ; if he does not with, and think it more pleafant 
and delightful, to returmall over duft victorious from a 
battle, than from the play of tennis or foot-ball with 
the prize of thofe exercifes; I fee no other remedy, but 
that he be put apprentice to a paftry cook in fome goud 
town, though he were the fon of a duke, according to 

-Plato’s receipt, “* Phat children are to’be placed out, 
“and difpofed of, not according to the wealth or rank 
** of the father, but according to their own genius or 
*¢ capacity.” : 

since philofophy is that which in- a 
firuéts us to live, and that it hasa leflon Philelerby 
x) 9 ought to be 

.for infancy as well as other ages, why taught to chil- 

are’not children fooner initiated into it. = “"*"" 


Udum & mo'le lutum eff, nunc, nunc properandus, &8 acri 

Fingendus fine fine rota *. . 

The clay is moift, and foft, now, now make hafte, 

And form the veffel, for the wheel turns faft. 
Weare taught to live when we are going out of the 
world. A hundred fcholars have had the p-x before 
they came to read Ariftotle’s lectures on temperance. 
Cicero faid, that were he to live over the fame number 
of years he had feen, he fhould never find time to read 
the Lyric poets in the fame manner as he had the books 
that treated of logic +. And yet I find thefe cavilling 
fophifters {till more unprofitable. The child we are to 
train up has a great deal lefs time to {pare. As he 
ought to be under a pedagogue for the firft fitteen or fix- 
teen years of his lite, the remainder. of at fhould be 
{pent in action. Let us therefore employ fo fhort a {pace 
of time in the inftructions that are neceflary. Away 
with the crabbed fubtleties of logic; they are abufes 


* Perf. Sat. 111. ver. 23, 24. : 
+ This is taken entirely from Seneca, Epift. 49. 
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by which. our lives can never be amended; take the 
plain difcourfes of philofophy; learn.to chufe and rightly © 
to apply them; they are more eafy to be underftood 
than one of Boccace’s novels: a child juft come from 
its nurfe, is much more capable of comprehending fuch 
plain philofophy, than of learning to read or write, 
Philofophy has difcourfes as proper for the rifing gene- 
ration, as for old age. 

Ariftotle’s me- I am of Plutarch’s opinion, that Arif- 


thod in the in- totle did not fo much trouble his great 
ftruction of A- 


fa satiee the difciple with the knack of forming fyl-- 
Great. logifms, or with the elements of geo- 


metry, as in furnifhing him with good precepts con, 
cerning valour, magnanimity, temperance, and the con- 
tempt of fear; and, with this ammunition, fent him, 
whilft he was but a boy, with no more than 30,00q 
foot, 4000 horfe, and 42,000 crowns, to conquer the 
world. As for the other arts and fciences, Alexander, 
he faid, honoured them much, and commended their 
excellency, but was not fo much delighted with them, 
as to be tempted with a defire of reducing them to 
practice. 


Petite binc, juvenefque fene/que, 

Finem animo certum, miferifque viatica canis *. 

May to this leffon young and old attend, 

And form their minds to fome fure aim and end, é 
Which in old age will folid comfort fend. 


Juft fo Epicurus faid, in the beginning of his letter 
to Meniceus +, that neither the youngett fhould refufe 
to philofophife, nor the oldeft grow weary of it. He that 
does otherwife, feems tacitly to infer, either that it is not 
yet time to live happily, or that the feafon for it is paft, 
I would not, however, have the youth confined to his 
book as to’a prifon, nor abandoned to the peevifhnets’ 
and melancholy temper of a paffionate {choolmafler, 1 
would not have his fpirits broke by being tormented and 
ufed as fome are, like pack-horfes, fourteen or fifteen 
hours a-day. Neither fhould 1 think it proper, when, 


® Perf. Sat. v. ver. 64, 65. + Diog. Laert, lib. x, feet. 122. 
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by teafon of a folitary and melancholy difpofition, he 
appears to be immoderately ftudious of books, that he 
fhould be indulged in that humour, becaufe it renders 
him unfit for civil converfation, and diverts him from 
better employments. How many men have I feen, in 
my time, totally brutified by an intemperate thirft after 
Knowledge ! Carneades was fo befotted with it, that he 
did not give himfelf time fo much as to comb his head, 
or pare his nails*. Neither would I have the generous 
temper of the pupil fpoiled by the incivility or barba- 
rity of that of another. The French wifdom has been 
anciently proverbial, for a wifdom that fprouted out 
farly, but foon faded. Indeed, we ftill fee there are 
none fo hopeful as the little children of France, but they 
commonly difappoint the expectation that has been 
formed of them, and when they are grown up to be men 
are eminent for nothing. Ihave heard men of good un- 
derftanding fay, that the colleges they are fent to, of 
which there are abundance, make them fuch blockheads. 

As to our yours gentleman, a clofet, Philofophy the 
a parden, the table, his bed, and com- for ciatrix of 7 
pany, morning and evening, all hours manners, is no 
fhould be the fame, and all places alike Where mnattive. 
ferve for his ftudy; for philofophy, which, as the 
improver of his judgment and manners, fhould be his 
principal leffon, is active every where. ‘T’he orator Ifo- 
crates, being intreated, at a feaft, to difcourfe of his art, 
all the company thought he gave a right anfwer, when 
he faid, ~— It is not now a time to do what I can do, and 
that which is now the time to do, Jcannot do. For to make 
harangues or rhetorical differtations in a company met 
together to laugh and make good cheer, would have ren- 
dered it a very difagreeable medley. But as to philofo- 
phy, that part of it efpecially which treats of man, and 
of his offices and duties, it has been the common opinion 
of all wife men t, that, forthe relifh of converfation, it 
ought not to be banifhed from {ports and entertainments. 
And Plato having invited philofophy to be a gueft at his 


* Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Carneades, lib. i. fect, 62. 
+ Plutarch, in his Table-Talk, lib. 1. .q. 4. t Idem, ib. 
N 4 ban- 
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banquet, we find in how gentle a manner, accommodated 
both to time and place, he entertained the company, 
tho’ in a difcourfe of the fublimeft and the moft falutary 
nature. 
Ziquée pauperibus prodeft, locupletibus eque, 
Atique negletium pueris, fenibufque nocebit *. 
Whofe precepts rich and poor alike engage, - 
But, if neglected, hurt both youth and age. 

By this method of inftruction the pupil will not have 
fo much idle time upon his hands as others. But. as 
walking to and fro in a gallery, though the fteps be three 
times-as many, does not tire us fo much as when we walk 
the fame number of paces in a journey, fo our leffon 
falling accidentally into our way, without any obligatiqn 
of time and place, and mixing itfelf in all our actions, 
will infinuate itfelf infenfibly. 

1 Even exercifes and recreations ought 
The exercife of i 5 
thebody,andan to conftitute a great part of ftudy, fuch 
external deco- as running, wreftling, mufic, dancing, 
are pa hunting, riding, and fencing. I would 
of this educa- _ have care taken of his external deport- 
iN ment and mein, and of the fetting off his 
perfon at the fame time with his mind, It is not a foul, 
nor a body alone that we are training up, but a man, 
and we ought not to divide him into two parts. As 
Plato fays, the ene is not to be trained up without the 
other, but they muft be made to draw together like a 
pair of horfes harnafled to the fame carriage, If we at- 
tend to him, does. he not feem to require more time and 
care for the exercifes of the body, and to think that the 
mind exercifes itfelf too at the fame time ? . 
ca As to the reft, this method of educa- 
Children ought : ’ re ‘ 
not to be com- tion ought to be mildly conducted, not 
pelled to tudy like qur modern pedagogues, who, in- 
ues Saag ftead of alluring children to their learn- 
ing, correét, or at leaft frighten them with nothing but 
rods and ferulas, horror and cruelty. Away with this 


force! this violence! there is nothing, in my opinion, 


* Hor. lik. i. epift. x. yer. 25, 26. 
: fo 
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fo much difcourages and ftupifies a lad of a good dif- 
pofition. Ifyou defire that he fhovld be afraid of fhame 
and chaftifement, do not harden him to them. Inure 
him, as much as you will, to fweat and cold, to wind 
and fun, and to dangers that he ought to defpife. Wean 
him from all effeminacy and delicacy in cloaths and 
bedding, in eating and in drinking. Ufe him to every 
thing that he may not be a rake and a fop, but a hale, 
{trong lad. I was ever of this opinion from a child, 
and think fo ftill. But, amongft other things I never 
liked the management in moft of our colleges, whofe 
error, perhaps, might not have been fo mifchievous, if 
they had inclined to the indulgent fide. They are really 
fo many cages in which youth are fhut up as prifoners, 
who are therein taught to be debauched, by being pu- 
nifhed before they become fo. Do but go thither jut 
as their exercifes are over, you hear nothing but the 
cries of children under the fmart of correétion, and the 
bellowing noife of the maflers raging with paffion. 
How can fuch tender, timorous fouls be tempted to 
love their leffon by thefe ruby-faced guides, with wrath 
in their afpects, and the fcourge in their hands? A 
wicked and pernicious form of proceeding! How much 
more decent would it be to fee the forms on which the 
boys fit, ftrewed with flowers and green leaves, than 
with the bloody twigs of willows? I fhould chufe to 
have the pictures of Joy and Gladnefs in the fchools, 
“together with Flora and the Graces, as the philofopher 
Speufippus * had in his ; that where their profit is, there 
might be their pleafure. ‘The viands that are whole- 
fome for childrén ought to be fweetened with fugar, arfd 
thofe that are hurtful to them made as bitter as gall. It 
is wonderful to fee how careful Plato is in his laws 
about the gaiety and paftimes of the youth of his city, 
and how he expatiates upon their races, games, fongs, 
vaulting, and dancing, of which, he fays, tne ancients 
gave the condué& and patronage to the gods Apollo and 
Minerva, and to the mufes. He lays down not lefs 
than a thoufand rules for his exercifes; but as to the 


* Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Speufippus, lib. iv. fect. 1. 
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lettered fciences he infifts very little upon them, and 
feems to recommend poetry in particular only for the 
fake of the mufic. 

All oddnefs and fingularity in our 
aap manners and conditions ought to be 
humour muft be ayoided, as an enemy to fociety.. Who 
ee would not be aftonifhed to hear that De- 
mophoon, fteward to Alexander, fweated in the fhade, 
and fhivered in the fun *? I have feen perfons that have 
run fafter from the fmell of apples than from gunfhot ; 
others that have been frightened at a monfe; others 
that vomitted at the fight of cream, and fome that 
have done the like at the making of a feather-bed, as 
Germanicus, who could not bear the fight, nor the 
crowing of acock. I will not deny but, perhaps, there. 
may have been fome occult caufe of this averfion ; but, 
I think, if it was applied to in time, it might be ex- 
tinguifhed. Inftruction has fo prevailed in this refpect 
upon me (though not without fome-care upon my part), 
that, beer excepted, my appetite is reconciled to all 
eatables indifferently. 

While the bodies of youth are fupple, 

They ought to they ought to be bent to all fafhions and 
be habituated to 5 : 2 
all cuftoms, fo cuftoms, and provided the appetite and 
as to comply the will can be kept within due bounds, 
Seka Ga Aa OUne man may be fafely rendered fit’ 
for all nations and companies, even to 

irregularity and excefs, if need be, that is in compli- 
ance to cuftom., Let him be able to do every thing, 
but love to do nothing that is not good. Even the phi- 
lofophers. do not commend Caliithenes for lofing the 
favour of his mafter, Alexander the Great, by refufing 
to drink with hima glafs for glafs. Let the pupil laugh, 
play, and caroufe with his prince; nay, I would have 
him in fuch debauches to be too hard for his companions 
in ability and vigour, and that he may not forbear doing 
mifchief, either for want of ftrengh, or of knowledge 
how todo it, but for want of the will, Multum intereft, 


* Sextus Empyricus Pyrrh. Hypot. lib. i, cap. 14. p. 176 
utrum 
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uirum peccare quis nolit, aut nefciat *, ** There is a 
** wide difference. betwixt, refufing to do evil, and not 
** knowing how to do it.” I thought I paffed a compli- 
‘ment upon a nobleman, as free from thefe excefles as 
any man in France, by afking him before a great deal 
of very good company, how often he got drunk in Ger- 
many for the fake of managing the king’s bufinefs there ? 
He took the compliment as it was really intended, and 
made anfwer, three times; of which, withal, he gave 
us the particular hiftory. I know fome, who, for want 
of this faculty, have been at a great lofs in negociating 
with that nation. {f have often with great admiration, 
reflected upon the wonderful conftitution of Alcibiades, 
who fo eafily could transform himfelf to fuch different 
manners, and cuftoms, without prejudice to his health, 
one while outftripping the exceffive expence and pomp 
of the Perfians, and at other times the aufterity and 
frugality of the Lacedemonians, as reformed in Sparta, 
as voluptuous in Ionia, 


Omnis Ariftippum decuit color, et flatus, et res +. 


Old Ariftippus every drefs became, 
In every ftate and circumftance the fame. 


I would have my pupil to be fuch a one, 
—— Quem duplici panno patientia velat, 
Mirabor, vita via fi converfa decebit. 
Perfonamque feret non inconcinnus utramquet. 


But that a man whom patience taught to wear 

A coat that’s patch’d, fhould ever learn to bear 

A change of life with decency and eafe, 

May juitly, Iconfefs, our wonder raife ; t 

Yer he in ev’ry character can pleafe. 
Thefe are my leffons; and he who puts them in prac- 
“tice will be a greater gainer than he who only knows 
them in theory. If you fee him, you hear him; if you 
hear him, you fee him. God forbid, fays one in Plato, 
that to philofophife fhould be only to learn many things, 
and to treat of the arts. Hanc ampliffimam omnium artium 


* Seneca, Epift. 90. + Hor. epift. xvii- lib. 1 ver. 23- 


+ Idem, ib, ver. 25, 26, 296 
y oe bene 
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bene vivendi difciplinam, vita magis quam literis perfequuti 
fant*. © Jcis rather by their living well, than their 
«¢ learning, that they have devoted themfelves to the moft 
‘© extenfive of all arts, the difcipline of a good life.”? Leo, 
prince of the Phliafians +, afking Heraclides Ponticus, 
what art or fcience he made profeffion of ? 1 know, faid 
he, neither art nor fcience, but I am a philofopher. 
One reproaching Diogenes, that, being ignorant, ‘he 
fhould pretend to philofophy : I therefore pretend to it, 
faid he, fo much more to the purpofet. MHegefias de- 
fired that he would read a certain book to him, You 
are a pleafant companion, faid he to him, you chufe figs 
that are true and natural, and not thofe that are paintedi; 
why do not you all chufe exercifes that are natural and 
genuine, rather than thofe that are prefcribed.? 

He, will not fo much get his leffon by 
ice zooms * heart as by practice. We fhall difcover 
cmiakes ought to if ‘there is prudence in his enterprizes, if 
Wee by there be goodnefs and juftice in his de- 

portment, judgment and_erace in his 
fpeaking, fortitude in his ficknefs, modefty in his mer- 
riment, temperance in his pleafures, order in his oeco- 
nomy, and indifferency in his palate, as to flefh, fith, 
wine or water, Qui difciplinam fuam non offentationem 
Scientia, fed legem vita putet, quique obtemperet. ipfe fibi, 
et decretis pareat ||. $* Who confiders his learning not 
“* as a yain oftentation of fcience,. but.as a rule ot life, 
‘* and who obeys its decrees, and obferves its regimen.” 
The conduct of our lives is the true mirrour of our con- 
verfation. When one afked Zeupidamus §, why the 
Lacedemonians committed their conftitutions of chi- 
valry to writing, and did not give them to their 
youth to read? he made anfwer, Becaufe they chofe ta 
accuftom them to. action, rather than to amufe them 
* Cic. Tufc, Queft. lib, iv. cap, 3. 3 
t It was not Heraclides, but Pythagoras that returned this anfwer to 
Leo; and it is from a book of Heraclides, a difciple of Plato, that Ci- 
cero quotes this pafface, as he fays in his Tufc. Queft. lib. v. cap. 3. 
Plato was not born till above 109 years after Pythagoras, 
{ Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Didgenes the Cynic, lib. v. (e& 48. 


| Cie. Tule. Quaett. lib, ij, cap, 4. 
§ Plutarch, in the notable fayings of the Lacedamonians. 
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with words, With fuch as this, compare one of thofe 
college Latinifts, who has thrown away fifteen or fixteen 
years in only learning to fpeak. The world is nothing 
but babble, and I never yet faw the man who did not 
rather talk more than he ought, and yet half of our time 
is confumed this way. We are fubjeéted four or five 
years to learn the meaning of words, and to tack them 
together into claufes ; as many more to diftribute one co- 
pious difcourfe into four or five parts, and the remain- 
ing five years, at leaft, to learn fuccinétly to mix and 
interweave them after a fubtle manner. Let us leave 
fuch a tafk to thofe who make it their particular pro. 
feffion. 

Going one day to Orleans, I met, in 
the plain on this fide of Clery, with two 
pedagogues travelling towards Bour- 
deaux, the one above fifty paces before 
the other; and at fome diftance behind I faw a troop 
of horfe with the commander at their head, who was 
the late Monfieur the count de la Rouchefoucaut; one 
of my companions enquired of the foremoft of the two 
pedants who that gentleman was that followed him, 
who, not having perceived the train in their rear, and 
thinking that he meant his companion, anfwered plea- 
fantly, ** He is not a gentleman, fir, he is a gramma- 
* rian, and I am a logician.” 


The ftory of tio 
pedagogues who 
went to Bour- 
deaux. 


A youth of a 


Now we who on the contrary do not 
aim to form a grammarian nor logician, 
but a gentleman, leave them to, mifpend 
their time; our bufinefs lies another 
way: for let our pupil be well furnithed 
with things, words will flow but too faft ; 
the will drag them after him, if they are 
follow. 


good family 
ought to be more 
carefully in- 
firucted in the 
knowledge of 
things than of 
words. 


not ready to 


I have known fome make excufes for want of 


a capacity to exprefs themfelves, and pretend to have a 
great many fine thoughts, but, for want of clocution, 


are not able to utter them; but this is a flam. 


Would 


vou know what I think of it? [take their thoughts to 
be nothing but fhadows of fome irregular conceptions 
which they are not able to connec and clear up in their 

: own 


% 
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own minds, nor by confequence to bring them outs 
They do not yet themfelves underftand what they would 
be at, and if you obferve how they hefitate upon the 
point of parturition, you will foon perceive that their 
labour is not to a delivery, but merely in conception, 
and that they are ftill licking the imperfect embryo. 
For my part, I am of opinion, and Socrates lays it down 
as a rule, that whoever has a fpriglitly and clear imagi- 
nation, will be able to exprefs it well enough in fome 
dialeé&t or other, and if dumb, by figns. 


Verbaque provifam rem non invita fequentur™. 


When once a thing conceiv’d is in the mind, 
Words to exprefs it a quick paflage find. 


And as another fays as poetically in profe, Cum res ant- 
mum occupavere, verba ambiunt +; ** When the mind is 
‘© once mafter of a thing, words are eager to utter it ;” and 
this other, zpfe res verba rapiunt{ ; ‘* Things themfelves 
<¢ draw out words after them.” He knows nothing 
of ablative, conjunctive, fubjunctive, nor of grammar, no 
more than his lackey or a fifhwoman at the Petit Pont, 
and yet their tongues will run till you are tired of hear- 
ing them, and, perhaps, will trip as little in their lan- 
guage as the beft mafter of arts in France. He knows 
no rhetoric, nor how to word a preface, fo as to foothe 
a reader, nor is he folicitous to knowit. In truth, all 
this decoration of painting is eafily obfcured by the luf- 
tre of fimple and blunt truth. Such fine flourithes ferve 
only to amufe the vulgar, who are not able to digeft 
food that is more fubftantial and ftrengthening, as Afer 
plainly fhews in || Tacitus. The ambafladors of Samos 
came to Cleomenes, king of Sparta, prepared with a 
long and elegant oration, to incite him to a war againgt 
the tyrant Polycrates, who, after he had heard them 
with patience, gave them this fhort anfwer, * § As to 


* Hor. Art. Poet. ver. 313. t Senec. Contr, 1. iii. in the Preface, 
} Cic. de Finibus, lib. iii. cap. ¢. 

| In a Dialogue, intituled, De Caufis corrupte Eloquentie, the au- 
thor of which 1s not very well known. Several of the learned, as weil 
as Montaigne, afcribe it to Tacitus, others to Quintilian, &c. 

§ Platarch, in the notable fayings of the Lacedemonians. 


<¢ the 
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*¢ the preamble, I remember it not, nor confequently 
** the middle of your fpeech, and as to your conclufion, 
“ Twill do nothing that you defire.” A fine anfwer 
this, methinks, and the fpeech-makers were, no doubt, 
quite confounded. And hew fared it with the other? 
The Athenians were to chufe one out of two architects 
to be the director of a great fabric, the one of which, 
an affected fellow, offered his fervice in a fine premedi- 
tated haraneue upon the fubjeét, and by his oratory in- 
clined the fuffrage ef the people in his favour; but the 
other only made ufe of thefe few words, ** Ye Lords of 
*¢ Athens, what this man hath only faid, I will perform *,” 
When Cicero was inthe higheft reputation for his elo- 
quence, he was admired by many; but -*Cato making 
a jeft of it, only faid, <* We have a pleafant conful.” 
Whether it goes before or after, a good fentence, or a 
fine paflage, is always in feafon; if it neither coheres 
with what went before, nor follows after, it is however 
good in itfelf; Iam none of thofe who think that good 
rhyme makes a good poem. Let the bard make a fhort 
fyllable long if he will, it is a matter of no moment; if 
there be invention in his piece, and if wit and judgment 
have acted their parts well in it, I will ftyle him a good 
poet, though a bad rhymer. 


Emuntie naris, durus componere verfus *. 
His wit is delicate, tho’ harfh his verfe. 


Let a man, fays Horace, {trip fuch a poem as he there 
fpeaks of, viz. that of Ennius, of all its connections 
‘and meafures, 


* Plutarch, in bis inflruétions for thofe who manage ftate affairs. 

+ Montaigne gives too general a latitude to Cato’s reflections, tho® 
perhaps he did fo for the purpofe. Cato did not ridicule Cicero's Elo- 
quence in the general, but only his abufe of it while he was conful, 
When he was pleading one day for Murena againft Cato, be fell to ridi- 
culing the graveft principles of the stoic philofophy in too comic a 
manner, and confequently not becoming the auguit {tation he then was 
in, This is what drew Cato’s anfwer above mentioned, which was more 
ftinging than all the invectives which Cicero bad fo lately calt at this 

reat man, who was much more a ftoic by his manners, than by his 
Biicouries, See Piutarch, in the life of Cato, ch. 6 of Amyot’s tran{- 
lation. ¢ Hor, Sat. iv. lib. i, ver. 8, 


Tempora 
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Tempora certa, modofque, et quod prius ordine verbunt efts 
Pofterius faciat, praponens ultima primis, 

Invenias etiam disjetit membra poele*, 

Let tenfe, and mood, and words be all mifplac’d, 
Thofe laft that fhould be firft, thofe firft the laft 5 
Tho’ all things be thus fhuffled out of frame, 

You'll find the poet’s fragments not to blame. - 


He will neverthelefs acknowledge that the very fcraps 
themfelves are excellent. ‘This was the import of Me- 
nander’s anfwer, who, when the day was at hand on 
which he had promifed a comedy, being reproved that 
he made no great progrefs in it, faid, “It was com- 
“ pofed + and ready, all except the verfes,” Having 
contrived the acts and the fcenes in his fancy, he made’ 
little account of the reft. 
+a SinceRonfard and Bellay have brought 

teas our French poetry into reputation, every 
apiece of poet- little dabbler in it, for ought I fee, {wells 
ed his words as high, and makes his ca+ 
dences very near as harmonious, as they did. Plus fonat, 
quam valet ~; ‘More found than fenfe.” As to low 
life, there were never fo many poetafters as now; but 
though they find it no hard tafk to rhime as mufically 
as they, yet they fall infinitely fhort in imitating the no« 
ble defcriptions of the one, and the curious inventions 
of the other. 
e But what fhall our young gentleman 

yeMtaze oment. 0, if he be attacked with the fophif: 
parentage ought > € 10pni 
to defpiie fophi= — tical fubtlety of fome fyllogifm. A gams 
neal fubteties: = mon of bacon makes a man drink, 
drink quenches thirft; ergo the bacon quenches thirft. 
Why, let him laugh at it, and.it will be more difcre- 
tion to do fo, than to anfwer it, Sudtilius eff contempfiffe 
quam folvere ||. Or let him borrow this pleafant counter-. 
policy of Ariftippus §, ** Why fhould I unbind him, 
“‘ who, bound as he is, gives me fo much perplexity ?”” 

* Hor. lib, i. fat. iv. ver. 58. “F 

+ Plutarch, in bis tract, whether the Athenians were more eminent 
in arms than in letters, cap. q. 
' t Senec. Epif. 40. || Idem, Epift 49. 

§ Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Ariftippus, lib. ii, fet, 70. 


A per- 
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A perfon endeavouring to pofe Cleanthes with fome lo: 
gical fubtieties,; Chryfippus took him up fhort, faying, 
-* Referve your juggling tricks to play with children, 
and do not let them draw afide the ferious thoughts of a 
man in years, If thefe ridiculous fubtleties, conorta, 
aculeata Sophi/mata+-, thofe perplexed and crabbed fo- 
Sapien as Cicero calls them, are defigned to make him 
elieve a lie, they are dangerous ; but if they anfwerno 
other purpofe, than only to make him laugh, I do not 
fee why he need to be fortified againft them. Some 
are fo filly as to go a mile out of their way to hook ina 
fine term or phrafe. Aut qui non verba rebus aptant, fed 
ves extrinfecus arceffunt, quibus Verba conveniant *. < Ei- 
“¢ ther they do not adapt their terms to their fubje€t, or 
* ramble from their fubject in queft ofthings to which the 
** words may agree.” And, as another fays, Qui alicujus 
verbi decore placentis vocentur ad id, quod non propofuerant 
feribere ||; <* who charmed by fome word that pleafes. 
* them, engage in a fitbject which they had no defign 
**'to treat ofs” For my part, I chufe to twift in a fine 
fentence, to tack it to my fubje€t, rather than to un- 
twift the thread of my fubjet, by deviating from it in 
queft of fuch fentence. On the contrary, words are to 
ferve and follow a man’s purpofe, and let the Gafcon 
Janouage take place where the French will not do. TI 
would have the imagination of the hearer intirely en- 
eroffed by the fubjeét, although the words are forgot. 
he ftyle Iam fond of is natural and plain, both in 
{peaking and writing; a ftyle that is nervous and con- 
cifé, not fo delicate and florid, as mafterly and forcible. 
Hac demum fapiet dittio, que feriti§. <« ‘The expreffion 
«¢ which touches the mind will infallibly pleafe it ;” ra- 
ther intricate than long-winded periods, free from af-. 
feftation; not ftiff nor disjointed; not pedantic, nor 
monk, nor lawyer-like, but rather foldier-like, as Sue- 


* Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Chryfippus, lib. vii. fect, 183, 
+ Cic, Acad. Queeit. lib. iv: cap: 24. t Quintil. lib. viii. || Senees 
Epift. 59. §& The Latin verfe is taken from a fort of epitaph in 


‘Lucan, which is to be found intire in the Supplement to Fabricius’s 
Bibliotheca Latina, p. 167+ 
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tonius calls that of Julius Cafar, yet why he called s 

fo, I cannot well conceive. 508 
Neaiieaie: I have been ready enough to imitate 
ftyle free from _ that loofe fafhion, which is obfervable in 
all affectation. — the drefs of our young fellows ; to. wear 
my cloak flung upon one fhoulder, my cap onone fide, 
one ftocking loofer than the other, which reprefents a 
haughty difdain of the foreign ornaments, and a negli- 
gence of art, which I find of much greater ufe in the 
forms of fpeech. All affectation, particularly in the 
French gaiety and freedom, is unbecoming a courtier, 
whofe drefs ought to be the model for every gentleman 
in a monarchy, for which reafon an eafy and natural 
negligence does well. Ino more like a piece of ftuff 
wove, in which the knots and feams are to be feen, than 
a fkin fo delicate, that a man may count the bones and 
veins. Que veritati operam dat oratio, incompofita fit, @ 
Simplex —Quis accurate loquitur, nif qui vult putide loqui t. 
«¢ Let the fpeech that has truth for its aim, be plain and 
<¢ artlefs.” What man ftrives to fpeak accurately with- 
out expofing this affectation? that fort of eloquence 
which makes us in love with ourfelves, does an injury 
to the fubjcct it treats of. As in our apparel it is un- 
manly to diftinguith ourfelves by any fingular garb that 
is not in the fafhion ; fo in language, to hunt for new 
phrafes, and unknown terms, proceeds from a fcholaf- 
tic and puerile ambition. May I be permitted to ufe 
no other terms but thofe that will do as well for the 
markets at Paris! Ariftophanes, the grammarian, un- 
derftood nothing of the matter, when he reproved Epi- 
curus for the fimplicity of his expreffion, and the de- 
fign of his oratory, which was only perfpicuity of lan- 
guage |}. The imitation of fpeaking, by its own faci- 
lity, immediately runs through a whole nation ; but the 
imitation of judging and inventing words is not fo quick 
in its progrefs, ‘The generality of readers, becaufe they 
have found a like robe, imagine, very falfely, that 
they have a like body; whereas ftrength and finews are 
* Seneca, Ep, go. + Idem, Epift. 75. t Diogenes ' 

Laertius, in the life of Epicurus, lib, x. fect. 13. & 
2 | not 
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hot to be borrowed, though the glofs and outward orna- 
ment may. Moft of thofe who refort to me, {peak the 
_ language of my eflays ; but whether they have the fame 

fentiments, I know not. The Athenians, fays Plato*, 
are eminent for fpeaking copioufly and elegantly; the 
Lacedemonians concifely, while thofe of Crete aim 
more at the fertility of the imagination, than the copi- 
oufnefs of language, and thefe are the beft. Zeno faid, 
that he had two forts of difciples, the one whom he 
termed Qiacadyzs, curious to learn things, and thefe were 
his favourites; the others rsgyoPiaxs, who cared for no- 
thing but language. [Stobeus Serm. 34.] This does not 
mean that {peaking well is not a fine and a happy ta- 
lent, but only that it is not fo happy as fome confider 
it, and I am fcandalized that this fhould engrofs our 
whole time: I would fain underftand my own language 
firft; and next, that of my neighbours, with whom I 
moft correfpond. 
Greek and Latin are no doubt very The Greek and 
fine accomplifhments, but we purchafe Latin languages 
: : may be learnt 
them at too deararate. L[willheredif- with tef pains 
cover one method whereby, as I myfelf than are ufually 
have experienced, they may be had much ‘*¢" 
cheaper, and who will may make ufe of it. My de- 
ceafed father having made all the enquiry that a man 
could poffibly do among men of learning and under- 
ftanding of an exact method of education, was by them 
apprized of this inconvenience which attended the mo- 
dern practice ; and he was told, that the tedious time 
we {pent in learning the languages, which coft the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans very little, if any, was the 
only reafon why we could not attain to their magnani- 
“mity-or knowledge. Ido not, however, believe that to 
be the only caufe ; but the expedient my father found out 
for this was, that while Iwas at nurfe, and before I be- 
* De Legibus, lib. i. p. 572. ; 
+ The antient Greéks, more fortunate, or wifer than the Romans, 
only learnt their own language ; whereas the Romans commonly joined 
the ftudy of Greek to that of the Latin tongue, and derived almoft all 


their notions from the Greek books, both their poetry and their philg- 
fophy being fcarce any thing more than tranflations from the Greek, 
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gan to fpeak, he committed me to the care of a Get 
man, who fince died a famous phyfician in France, to 
tally ignorant of our language indeed, but very wek 
verfed in the Latin. 

_,. Fhis gentleman, whom he had fent 
Eatin taught to’. Bes 
Montaigne be- for out of his own country on purpofe,. 
fore the French and to whom he paid‘ an extraordinary 
pe bee falary, had me continually in his arms, 
cefs. and to him were joined two others of in- 
ferior learning to attend me by way of relief to him, 
and all thefe talked to me in no other language but 
Latin. . As to the reft of his family, it was an in¥ie- 
lable rule, that neither hanfelf, nor my mother, ner 
the foetman, vor the chambermaid,. fhould fpeak any 
thing in my company byt fuch Latin words as each had 
learnt only to gabble with me. It is not to he ima- 
gined how great an advantage this proved to the whole 
family. My father and mother, by this.:means, learned: 
Latin, enough to: underftand it, and to {peak it well 
enough to ferve their occafions, as did alfo thofe of the 
domettics who were moft attendant upon me. To be 
fhort, we lfatinifed: it to fuch a degree, that it ever- 
flowed to all our neighbouring villages, where there fill 
remain, having eftablifhed themfelves by cuftom, feverak - 
Latin: names of artificers and their tools. As for my= 
felf, I was above fix years of age before I underftood: 
either French, or Pesigordin, any more than Arabic ; 
and without art, book, grammar, or precept, without — 
the fafh, and without fhedding a tear; F had learnt to 
fpeak as pure Latin as my fchoolmafter, for I could not 
have confounded nor corrupted:it. If, by way of trial, 
they were difpofed to give me a theme after the college 
fafhion, they gave it to:the others in French, but to me’ 
they gave it in bad Latin that I might turn it into 
good. And Nicholas Grouchi, who wrote De Comi- 
tiis Romanorum; William Guirentes, who wrote a 
Comment upon Ariftotle ;, George Buchanan, the great’ 
poet of Scotland; and Marcus Antonius Muretus,. 
(whom both France and Italy have acknowledged to 
be the beft orator of his time) my dometftic preceptors,. 
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‘have often told me, that, in my very childhood, I had 
‘this language fo ready and fluent, that they were afraid 
te accoit me init. Buchanan, when’ I faw him after- 
wards in the retinue of the late Marefchal de Briffac, 
told me, that he was about to write a :treatife on the 
education of children, and that he would take the mo- 
del of it from mine: for he was then tutor tothat count 
‘de Briflac, whom we have fince feen fo valiant and 
‘brave a gentleman. 
As toGreek, of which I know wery PCENS oe. 
dittle, if any thing at all, my father in- | biggetumes = 
tended to make me learn it by art, but 
an a new way, by the means of recreation and exercife, 
tofing our declenfions to and fre, after the manner of 
ahofe who learn arithmetic and geometry, by certain 
games on the chefs-board. or, amoneft other things, 
the had been advifed to make me relifh my learning and 
my duty by an unforced will, and at my‘own defire, and 
to train me up with all.gentlenefs and freedom, without 
any feverity or conftraint, which, I may fay, he ob- 
ferved fo very fuperftitioufly, that, as fome are of opi- 
nion, it diforders the tender brains of-children to awake 
‘them by furprize in the morning, and fuddenly and vio- 
lently to fnatch them from fleep (in which they are more 
profoundly involved than we are) he caufed me to be 
awaked out of it by the found of fome inftrument of mu- 
fic, and J was never without a mufician for that purpofe. 
"This inftance will be fufficient to form an idea.of the reft, 
“sas well as to recommend both the prudence and the af- 
fection of fo good aifather, whe is not at all to be blam- 
ved, if he has not reaped the fruit ar fwerable to {0 ex- 
_-quifite a culture, of which thefe two ‘things were the 
eaufe. Firft, a barren and improper foil. for though 
I was of a trong and healthful, and of a mild and tract- 
able temper, I was withal fo heavy, indolent, and fleepy, 
that they could not roufe me from this ftupidty, not 
‘even to play. What I faw, I faw clearly enough, and, 
in this lazy difpofition, nourifhed bold imaginations, and 
Opinions above one of my age. I had a flow genius, 
which made no progrefs fafter than it was led, a dull 
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apprehenfion, a languid invention, and, after ali, an ins 
credible defect of memory ; fo that no wonder, if taking 
all this together, my father could extract nothing of 
value. Secondly, as they, who, impatient for the 
cure of a diftemper, fubmit to all manner of advice, fo 
the good man, being extremely fearful of failing in a 
thing which he had fq much at heart, fuffered himfelf. 
at laft to be over-ruled by the common opinion, as one 
fool always makes many, and, in compliance with the 
fafhion of the time, having difmiffed thofe Italians from 
about him who had given him the firft plans of my 
education, he fent me, when I was about fix years of 
age, to the college of Guienne, which was very flourifh- 
ing at that time, and the beft in France, where he took 
all poflible care to chute able tutors for me, and pro- 
vide every thing elfe proper for my education, in which 
he made a refervation of many particular forms contrary 
to the practice of the colleges; but, with all thefe pre- 
cautions, it was ftill a college. My Latin immediately 
grew cortupt, of which, by difcontinuance, I have fince 
left all manner of ufe; fo that this new-fafhioned edu- 
cation was of no other fervice to me, than, at my arri- 
val there, to prefer me over the heads of others to the 
firft clafies: for at thirty-three years old, when I came 
from the college, I had run through my whole courfe 
(as they call it) and, in truth, without any manner of 
improvement that I can at this time recollect. 
Howavlantargee The pleafure I found in the fables in 
began to takea Ovid's Metamorphofis firft eave me a lik- 
fancy toreading ing to books: for when I was about fe- 
of authors, S : 

. ven or eight years old, I ftole from every 
other pleafure to read them, forafmuch as the language 
of this book was my mother-tongue, and that it was_ 
the eafieft book I knew, and the moft adapted to the ca- 
pacity of my tender years, As to Lancelot of the Lake, 
Amadis de Gaul, Huon-de Bourdeaux, and fuch trum- 
pery, the favourite amufements of children, I had nor 
fo much as heard the names of them no more than I 
yet know the contents of them, fo ftri€t was the difci- 
pling Iwas brought up in, I was hereby, however, rep- 
. dered 
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dered the more indifferent to the ftudy of the other lef- 

fons that were prefcribed to me: and here it was my 

fingular advantage, to have a gentleman of good un- 
derftanding for my preceptor, who dexteroufly con- 
nived at this and other fuch deviations from my tafk. 

For by this means I ran through Virgil’s Auneid, Te- 

‘rence, Plautus, and fome Italian comedies, being con- 
tinually allured by the pleafure of the fubjeét ; whereas, 

had he been fo unwife as to have interrupted me in this 

courfe of my reading, I very believe, I fhould have 

brought nothing away from the college, but a hatred of 

‘books, as almoft all our gentry do. But his condué& 
in this matter was quite difcreet, feeming to take no 

notice of it; and by permitting me to indulge myfelf 

in thefe books, only by ftealth from any other regular 

fiudies, it made my appetite for them more eager. The 

chief things my father defired from the endeavours of 

thofe to whom he gave the charge of me, were cour- 

tefy and compliance; and, to fay the truth, my tem- 

per had no other vice but pufillanimity and floth. There 

was no danger of my doing ill, but of my doing no- 

thing. Nobody prognofticated that I fhould be wicked, 

but ufelefs; they forefaw idlenefs in my nature, but not 

malice, and I find I have turned out accordingly. The 

complaints my ears are tingled with are fuch as thefe; 

he is idle, cold in the offices of a friend, and of a rela- 

tion, and in the publick offices too particular, and too 

fcornfal: the worft, however of his enemies do not 

fay, Why has he not taken fuch a thing? Why has he 

not paid fuch a debt? but, Why does he not part with 

this? Why does he not-give that ? And I fhould take 

it as a fayour, that men would expect no works of fu- 

pererogation but fuch as thefe: but they are unjuft to 

exact from me what I do not owe, and with more feve- 
rity than is neceflary, they impofe upon themfelves to 

pay their own debts. In condemning me for this, they 

cancel the gratification of the act, and the gratitude 
which would be due to me for it: whereas the doing a 

good action ought to be deemed of fo much the greater 

yalue from my hands, by reafon I never was under obli- 

O 4 gation 
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‘gation to any body for a favour, As my fortuneis my 
‘own, I am the more at liberty to difpofe of it, as 1am 
‘of my perfon the more it is my own, _Neverthelefs, 
if I] was good at blazoning my own actions, I could, 
perhaps, very fairly repel thefe reproaches, and could 
‘give fome to underftand, that they are not fo much of- 
fended that I do not do enough, as that I am able to do 
a great deal more than I do. Yet, for all this, my mind, 
at the fame time, had fecret and ftrong agitations, and 
formed folid and clear judgments about thofe objects it 
comprehended, and it alone digefted them without any 
help: and, amongft other things, I do really believe 
it would have been altogether incapable of fubmitting 
to force and violence. Shall I place to this account one 
faculty of my youth, viz. a bold countenance, attended 
with a fmooth tongue, and a fupple behaviour, applica~ 
ble to the parts which I was to undertake? For, 


Alter ab undecimo tum me vix ceperat annus *. 


I was but juft entered into my twelfth year, when I 
played the chief parts in the Latin tragedies of Buchanan, 
Guerent, and Muretus, which are acted with great ap- 
plaufe in our college at Guienne. In this Andreas Go- 
yeanus, our principal, as in all other branches of his 
office, was, incomparably the greateft principal in France, 
and I was looked upon as a mafterly ator, This is an. 
exercife which I do not difcommend in young people of 
condition; and I have feen fome of our princes, after 
the example of the ancients, perform fuch exercifes, in 
perfon, with dignity and applaufe. It was even allow- 
able to perfons of quality in Greece to make a profef- 
fion of it. <Ariffoni tragico adfori rem aperet: buic et 
genus, et fortuna honefta erant: nec ars, quia nibil tale 
apud Grecos pudori eft ea deformabat +. << He difco- 
** vered the affair to Arifton, a young tragedian, a man 

of a good family and fortune, neither of which qua- 
** lities were difgraced by his art, nothing of this kind 
** being reckoned a difparagement in Greece.” For I 
have always taxed thofe with impertinence who con- 


* Virg. Ech viii. ver. 39¢ T Tit, Liv. lib. xxiv, cap. 24. 
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demn thefe recreations, and thofe perfons with injuftice 
who refufe to admit fuch comedians, as were worthy of 
it, into our capital towns, and who grudge the people 
thefe public diverfions. Well governed corporations 
take care to aflemble the citizens, not only for the fo- 
lemn duties of devotion, but alfo for {ports and paf- 
times. Society and friendfhip are augmented by it ; and, 
befides, they cannot poffibly be allowed more regular 
diverfions than what are performed in the prefence of 
all perfons, and in the fight of the magiftrate himfelf. 
For my part too, I fhould think it but right, that the 
prince fhould fometimes, at his own expence, gratify 
the common people, in token of his paternal affection 
and goodnefs ; and that, in populous towns, there fhould 
be theatres erected and fet apart;for fuch entertainments, 
were it only to divert them from worfe and more fecret 
actions. But, to return to my fubject, there is nothing 
like alluring the a; petite and affection of the young 
learners, otherwife they turn out only as fo many affes: 
laden with books, and have their pockets crammed 
with learning to keep by virtue of the lath; whereas, to 
act rightly, would be, not only to lodge it with them, 
but to make them efpoute it. 


———— I Ora 


CHAP. XXVL 


The Folly of making our Capacity a Standard for 
the Meafure of Truth and Error. _ 


T is not, perhaps, without reafon, that we afcribe fa- 
cility of belief, and eafinefs of perfuafion, to fimpli- 
city and ignorance ; for, i think, I have heretofore heard 
belief compared to an impreffion ftamped upon our 
mind, which by how much the fofter and the more flex- 
ible it is, the more eafily it receives any imprefiion. Us 
neceffe eft lancem in libra ponderibus impofitis, de primis fic 
animum per|picuis cedere +. “ As one af the fcales of a ba- 
¢¢ Jance muft be depreffed by putting weight into it, fo 
&¢ the affent of the mind mutt of neceffity yield to things 


4 Cic. Acad. Queft. lib, iv. (qui infcribitur Lucullus) cap, 12. 


that 
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“* that are evident.” And the more the mind is free, 
and turns upon an uneven balance, the eafier it is weigh- 
ed down by the firft perfuafion. ‘This is the reafon why 
children, the common people, women, and fick folks, 
are moft liable to be led by the ears. But then, on the 
other hand, it is a filly prefumption to flight and con- 
demn every thing as falfe, becaufe it does not feem to 
us likely to be true, which is the common failing of 
fuch as fancy themfelves wifer than their neighbours. I 
was myfelf formerly of that opinion, and if I heard talk 
either of fpirits walking, of prognoftications of futu- 
rity, of inchantments, withcraft, or any other tale 
which I knew not what to make of, 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, fagas, 
Neéiurnos lemures, portentaque Theffala rides ? * 


Can you in earneft laugh at all the fchemes 
Of magic terrors, vifionary dreams, 
Portentous prodigies, and-imps of hell, 
The nightly goblins, and inchanting fpell ? 


I pitied the poor people that were impofed upon by 
thefe feoleries ; and now I find that I myfelf was to be 
pitied as much at-leaft as they. Not that experience 
has taught me any-thing to fuperfede my former opi- 
nions, though I have not wanted curiofity, but reafon 
has inftructed me, that thus refolutely to condemn a 
thing as falfe and impoffible, is to prefume to fet limits 
to God’s will, and the power of nature, our common 
mother; and that it is the moft egregious folly in the » 
world to meafure either the one or the other by the 
ftandard of our fhallow capacities. If we give the epi- 
thets of menfirous and miraculous to what our reafon can- 
not comprehend, how many things of that nature are 
continually before our eyes? Let us but confider through. 
what clouds, and how we are led groping, as it were, 
in the dark, to the knowledge of the things we are pof- 
feffed of, and we fhall furely find, that it is rather cuf- 


* Hor, Jib. ii. epift. 2. ver, 208, 209. . 
} Itisin Lucretius, fefus fatiate videndi, fatiate being the ablative 
eale of the noun fubftantive /azzas. 
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tom than knowledge that makes them appear not ftrange 
to us; 

—— Fam nemo felfus faturufque videndi, 

Sufpicere in cali dignatur lucida Templa *. 

Already glutted with the fight, now none, 

Heav’n’s lucid temples deigns to look upon. 
and that if thofe things were now prefented as new to us, 
we fhould think them equally, or more incredible than 
any other. 


St nunc primum mortalibus adfint 

Ex improvifo, feu fint objecia repente, 

Nil magis bis rebus poterat mirabile dici, 

Aut minus ante quod auderent fore credere gentes +-. 
Were thofe things fuddenly, or by furprize, 

Juft now objected, new to mortal eyes, 

At nothing could they be aftonith’d more, 

Nor could have form’d a thought of them before, 


‘The man who had never feen a river in his whole life, 
thought the firft he met with to be the ocean; and the 
things which are the greateft within our knowledge, we 
think to be the greateft that nature has formed of the 
kind. 

Scilicet &F fluvius qui non maximus, ei eft 

Qui non ante aliquem majorem vidit S ingens ; 

Arbor homoque videtur, <5 omnia dle genere omni 

’ Maxime que vidit quifque, bec ingentia fingit }. 

A little river unto him does feem, 

That bigger never faw, a mighty ftream ; 

A tree, a man; all things feem to his view 

O’th’ kind the greateft, that ne’er greater knew. 


Confuetudine oculorum, affuefcunt animi, neque admirantur, 
neque requirunt rationes earum rerum, quas femper vident||. 
‘© Things grow familiar to men’s minds by being often 
«© feen; fo that they neither admire, nor are inquifitive 
«¢ into the caufes of them.” It is the novelty, rather 
than the grandeur of things, that tempts us to enquire 


* Lucret. Jib. ii. ver. 1037, 1038. t Ib. ver. 1032, to 1035. 
t Ibid, lib. vi. ver. 674. to 677. || Cic. de Nat. Deor, !ib. 1. 
gap. 33. 
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into their caufes. But we are to judge with more reve- 
rence for that infinite power of nature, and with a greater 
acknowledgment of our own ignorance and infirmity. 
How many unlikely things are there teftified by perfons 
of credit, which, if we cannot abfolutely believe, we 
ought at leaft to live in fwfpence ? For, to conclude them 
impofuible, is rafhly prefuming to pretend to know the 
utmoft bounds of poffibility. Did we rightly under- 
ftand the difference betwixt things impoffible and un- 
ufual, and what is contrary to the order and courfe of 
nature, and contrary to the common opinion of man- 
kind, in not believing rafhly, nor, on the other hand, 
being too incredulous, we fhould obferve the rule of 
Ne quid nimis, enjoined by Chilo*. 

When we read in Froiflart, that the count de Foix 
knew in Bearn the defeat of king John of Caftile at Ju- 
beroth, in 1385, the day after it happened, and the 
means by which he tells us he came to hear + it fo foon, 
at is enough to make one laugh, as well as at what we 
are told in our annals, that pope Honorius, on the very 
day that Philip Auguftus died at Mante, performed his 
funeral obfequies at Rome, and commanded the like 
throughout Italy ; for the teftimony of thefe authors is 


not, perhaps, confiderable enough to be relied on. But | 


why? if Plutarch, befides feveral inftances of the like 
kind that he produces from antiquity, fays, he is af- 
dured by certain knowledge, that in the time of Domi- 
tian, the news of the battle loft by Antonius, many 
days journey { from thence, was publifhed at Rome {I 
and difperfed throughout the world on the fame day at 
was fought; and if Cefar was of opinion, that it has 
often happened that the rumour has been antecedent to 


* vinkty dye, Ariftotle in his Rhetoric, lib. xi. cap. r2. and Pliny (Nat, 
Hilt. lib. 7. cap. 32.) afcribe this maxim to Chilo, as does Diogenes Laer- 
-tius in the Life of Thales, lib. i. feet. 41. but he afterwards afcribes it 
to Solon, in his Lite of Solon, lib. i. feét. 63. It has been alfo attri- 
‘buted to others. See Menage’s Obfervations on Diogenes Laertius in 
the Life of Thales, lib. i. fect. a1. ; 


+ _Froiflart, vol. iii. cap. 17. p. €3, &c. The ftory is very tedious, and 
perfectly ridiculous. 


t Above 840 leagues, fays Plutarch, in the Life of Paulus Amilius, 
ji There is no body in my time, adds Plutarch, but knows this. 


L the 
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the event, fhall we not fay, that thofe fimple men fuf- 
fered themfelves to be deceived with the vulgar, for not 
being fo clear-fighted as we ? Is there any thing more 
delicate, more exa¢t, and more fprightly than Pliny’s. 
judgment, when he is pleafed to give it exercife > Is 
there any thing more exempt from vanity ? Setting afide 
his excellent learning, of which I make the leaft ac- 
count, in which of ‘thefe two do we furpafs him? And 
yet there is fcarce a pretender to learning but will pro- 
nounce him a liar, and pretend to inftruct him in the 
progrefs of the works of nature. 

When we read in Bouchet the miracles performed by 
St. Hilary’s reliques, away with fuch ftuff, his authority | 
is not fufficient to reftrain us from» the liberty of con- 
tradicting him ; but to condemn all fuch ftories in the 
tump, is, I think, a fingular piece of impudence. The 
great St. Auftin fays, he faw a blind child recover its fight 
by the relics of St. Gervafe, and St. Protafius at Milan * ; 
and a woman at Carthage cured of a cancer, by the fign: 
of the crofs made upon her by a woman newly baptized $ 
that Hefperius 4, a familiar friend of his, drove away 
fpirits that haunted his houfe with a little of the earth of 
our Lord’s fepulchre ; and that the fame earth being af- 
terwards carried to the church, a man afflicted with the 
palfy was there fuddenly cured by it; that a woman, im 
a proceffion, having touched the fhrine of St. Stephen 
with a nofegay, and therewith rubbed her eyes, recovered’ 
her fight, which fhe had been a tong time deprived of 
not to mention feveral other miracles, at which, he fays, 
he was himfelf prefent. Of what fhall we accufe’ him 


* Auguftin, de Civitate Dei, lib. xxi. cap. 8 f 

+ Montaigne is guilty here of a finall miftake. St. Auftin does not 
-afcribe this expulfion of the evil {pirits.to that finall quantity of the earth 
ef our Lord’s fepuichre which: Hefperius had in his heule; for, accord - 
ing to St. Auftin, one of his priefts, having, at the intreaty of Hefperius, 
sepnired to his houfe, andi offered. the facrifice of the body of Chrift, and 
having prayed earneftly to God to put a ftop to this difturbance ; God 
did fo that very inftant. As to the earth taken from the fepulchre of 
Jefus Chrift, Hefperius kept it fufpended in his own bedchamber, to fe- 
eure him from the infults of the devils, who had been very mifchievous 
to his flaves and cattle; for tho’ he was protected againft the evil {pirits 
by this earth, yet its influence did not extend to the reft of his family. 


and 


oa 
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and the two holy bifhops, Aurelius and Maximin, 
whom he appeals to for his vouchers ? Shall it be of ig- 
norance, fimplicity, credulity, or of knavery and im- 
ofture ? Is there a man in this age fo impudent as to 
think himfelf comparable to them either in virtue and — 
picty, or in knowledge, judgment, and capacity ? Qué 
ut rationem nullam afferent, ipfa authoritate me frangerent * 
«© Who, though they fhould offer me no reafon, 


«© would convince me by their fingle authority.” It isa 


prefumption of great danger and confequence, befides 
the abfurd temerity it is attended with, of contemning 
what we do not comprehend ; for after that, according - 
to your fine underftanding, you have fettled the limits of 
truth and falfhood, and it fhould happen that you are 
under a neceffity of believing ftranger things than thofe 
you deny, you are actually obliged to recede from the 
limits you have eftablifhed. Now what I think fo much 
difquiets our con{ciences in our commotions on the fcore 
of religion, is the catholics difpenfation of their creed : 
they fancy they act with moderation and underftanding, 
when they give up to their adverfaries any of the articles 
that are controverted; but, befides that they do not dif- 
cern of what advantage it is to their adverfaries to be- 
gin to yield to them, and to retire, and how much this 
animates the adverfaries to follow the blow; thofe arti- 
cles which they chofe as the moft indifferent, are fome- 
times very important. We are either totally to fubmit 
to the authority of our ecclefiaftical polity, or be entirely 
exempted from it. It is not for us to determine what 
fhare of obedience we are to pay to it ; and moreover, 
this I can fay, as having myfelf formerly made trial of 
it, that having ufed the liberty of chufing particularly 
for myfelf, being indifferent as to certain points of the 
difcipline of our church, which to me feemed to have 
an afpect more vain, or more ftrange, coming after to 
difcourfe the matter with fome men of learning, I found 
that thofe very things had a fubftantial and very folid 
bafis ; and that it is nothing but brutality and ignorance 
which makes us receive them with lefs reverence than 


# Cic. Tufc, Queeft, lib, i. cap, 21. 
the 
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the reft. Why do not we recolleét what contradiction 
we find in our own opinions >? How many things were 
articles of faith yefterday, which to-day we treat as no 
_ other than fables? Vain-glory and curiofity are the tor- 
ments of ourmind. This lait prompts us to dive into 
affairs with which we have no concern, while the former 


forbids us to leave any thing undetermined and unde- 
cided. 


Sania = Calor Sema. 8,6 
Of Friendpip. 


Aving obferved in what manner a painter who 
ferves me, difpofed of his workmanfhip, I had a 
fahcy to imitate him. He chufes the fairett part and 
the middle of a wall or partition, wherein he places a 
picture, which he has finifhed, with the utmoft care and 
art, and he fills up the void {paces that are about it, 
with grotefque figures, which are fanciful ftrokes of the 
pencil, without any beauty but what they derive from 
their variety and oddnefs. And in truth, what are thefe 
effays of mine but grotefques, and monftrous pieces of 
patch-work put together without any certain figure, or 
any order, connection or proportion, but what is acci- 
dental? As the mermaid, 


Definat in pifcem mulier formofa fuperne *. 


Which a fair woman’s face above doth fhow ; 
But in a fith’s tail doth end below. 


In the latter part I go hand in hand with my painter, 
but fall very fhort of bim in the former, and the better 
part, for I have not fo much {kill, as to pretend to give 
a fine picture executed according to art. I have there- 
fore thought fit to borrow one from +> Stephen de Boe- 
tius, which will be an honour to all the reft of this work, 
It is a difcaurfe, which he has intitled La Servitude Vo- 


# Hor. de Arte Poetica, ver. 4. : } 
+ Yet it is not here, and why Montaigne has not inferted it, he tells 
ns at the end of this chapter, ; 
lontaire, 
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lontaire, “ Voluntary Slavery 3” but fome who did not 
know what he intended by that title, have fince, very 
properly given it one another, viz. Contre ux*. It is a 
piece, which he wrote in his younger years, by way of 
effay, for the honour of liberty againft tyrants. It has 
pafled through the hands. of men of the beft under 
ftanding, with very great recommendations, as it highly 
deferved, for it is elegantly written, and as full as any 
thing can be on the fubject. Yet it may truly be faid, 
that he was capable of a better performance ; and if in 
that riper age, wherein I had the happinefs to be ac- 
guainted with him, he had entered upon an undertaking 
like this of mine, to commit his fancies to writing, we 
fhould have feen many uncommon things, and fuch as 
would have gone very near to have rivalled the beft 
writings of the ancients: for in this branch of natural 
endowments efpecially, I know no man comparable to 
him. But we have nothing of his left, fave only this 
tract (and that even by chance, for I believe he never 
faw it after he let it go out of his hands) ; and fome me- 
moirs concerning that + edict of January, made famous 
by our civil wars, which perhaps may find a place elfe- 
where. This is all that I have been able to recover of 
what he has left behind him (though with fuch an afs 
fe€tionate remembrance on his death-bed, he did, by 
his will, bequeath his library and papers to me), except 
the little volume of his works, which 1 committed to 
the prefs §; and to which I am particularly obliged, 
becaufe it was the introduction of our firft acquaint- 
ance; for it had been fhewn to me, long before I knew 
his perfon, and as it gave me the firft knowledge of his 
name, it confequently laid the foundation of that friend- 
fhip which we mutually cultivated, fo long as it pleafed 


* This, if 1 amsnot miftaken, means adifcourfe againft monarchy or 
government by one perfon alone, agreeably to what Montaigne fays, at 
the end of this chapter, That if Boetius could have made his optiony. 
he would rather have been horn at Venice, that at Sarlat. 

+ It was iffued in 1562, in the reign of Charles IX. yet a minor. 

} See the difcourfe upon the death of Stephen de la Boetius, compofed 
by Montaigne, and publifhed at the end of this edition. 

§ Printed at Paris by Frederick Morel in ag7s. I fhall fpeak of its 
more particularly, in another place, ° 
God 
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God to {pare his life ; a friendthip fo entire, and fo per- 
fe&, that certainly the like is hardly to be found in ftory, 
nor is there the leaft trace of it to be feen in the prac- 
tice of the moderns. Indeed there muft be fuch a con- 
currence of circumftances, to the perfecting of fuch a 
friendfhip, that it is very much if fortune brings it to 
pafs once in three years, 

There is nothing to which nature feems peau ate the 
to have more inclined us than fociety : feeusies oleae 
and Ariftotle fays, that the good legifla- ciety. — 
tors were more tender of friéndfhip, than of juftices 
Now this is the utmoft point of the perfection of fociety : 
For generally all thofe friendthips, that are created and 
cultivated by pleafure, profit, public or private necef= 
fity, are fo much the lefs amiable and generous, and 
fo much the lefs friendships, as they have another mo- 
tive and defign, and confequence, than pure ftiendfhip 

itfelf. | 
_ Neither are thofe four ancient kinds, | Friendthip does 
he : : Peg not tally propere 
viz. natural, focial, hofpitable, and vene- jy with’ the four 
tean, either feparately or jointly corre- forts at ecaine® 
fpondent with, or do they conftitute true edSy Teac 
friendfhip.. That of children to parents ents. 
is rather refpect ; friendfhip being nourifhed by a com- 
munication which cannot be formed betwixt them, by 
reafon of the too great difparity of age, and would 
perhaps violate the obligations of nature; for neither 
are all the fecret thoughts of the parents communicable 
to their children, for fear of creating an unfuitable fa- 
miliarity betwéen them ; nor could admonitions and cor- 
tections, one of the principal offices of friendfhip, be 
exercifed by children to their parents. There are fome 
countries, where it is the cuftom for children to kill 
their fathers; and others, where the fathers kill their chil- 
dren, to avoid their being an impediment to their de- 
figns; and naturally the hopes of the. one are founded 
in the deftru@tion of the other. ‘There have been phi- 
lofophers who have defpifed this tie of nature *, witnefs 


# Diog. Laert, in the Life of Ariftippus, lib. ui. fect. 81. 
Vou. I. iy Aris 
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Ariftippus, who when he was ferioufly told of the af- 
fection he owed to his children, as they were defcended 
from his loins, fell a-fpitting, and faid, that alfo came 
from him, and that we Itkewife bred lice and worms: 
witnefs another whom Plutarch endeavoured to recon- 
cile with his brother ; I make never the more account of 
him, faid he, for coming out of the fame hole *. This 
word Brother, is indeed a fine founding, and a moft af- 
fetionate name: and for this reafon, Boetius and I 
ftyled ourfelves brothers +: but the jumble of intereft, 
the divifion of eftates, and the neeeffity that the wealeh 
of the one muft be the impoverifhment. of the other, 
wonderfully diffolve and re!ax this fraternal cement. 
When brothers feek their way to preferment by the fame 
path or channel, it is hardly poffible but they muft. of- 
ten joftle and hinder one another. Moreover, why is it 
neceffary that the correfpondence and relation, which 
creates fuch true and perfect friendfhip, fhould be found 
in kindred ? The father and the fon may happen to be 
of a quite contrary difpofition, and fo may brothers. 
This is my fon: this is my father, but he is pafionate, 
a knave, ora fool. And then, the more thofe friend- 
fhips are required of us, by law and the obligations 
of nature, fo much the lefs is there in- them of 
our own choice, and voluntary freedom: and  in- 
deed our free will has‘no production, mose properly its 
own, than that of affection and friendfhip, Not that I 
have not myfelf experienced all that is poffible in this 
refpect, having had the beft of fathers, who was alfo 
the moft indulgent even to extreme old age, and de- 
fcended of a family, for many generations famous and 
exemplary for this brotherly concord. 
Et ipfe 
Notus in fratres animi paterni , 

* In Plutarch’s Treatife of brotherly Love, ch. 4. : 

t+ That is to fay, that according to the ufage eftablifhed in Mon- 
taigne’s time, they gave one another the ftyle of brothers, as it. was to 
be the token and pledge of the friendfhip which they had contraéted. 
And upon the fame principles, Mademoifelle de Gourvay, ftyled herfelf 
Montaigne’s daughter, and not becaufe Montaigne married her mothers 


as I have heard it affirmed in good company. 
t Hor. lib, ii. Ode 2. 5, oe 


And 
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And I myfelf was known to prove 
A father in fraternal love, 


As for the love we bear to women, though it arifes 
from our own choice, we are not to bring it into com- 
parifon, or rank it with the others. - Its fire, I confefs, 

(Neque enim eft Dea nefcia noftri 

Qua dulcem curis, mifcet amaritiem * ; 

(Nor is my goddefs ign’rant what I am, 

Who pleating anguifh mixes with my flame :) 
is more active, more eager and fharper ; but withal it 
ig more precipitant and fickle, wavering and variable: a 
fever fubject to paroxyfms, and intermiffion, that is con- 
fined to only one corner of our fabrick; whereas in 
friendfhip, it is one general and univerfal heat, but 
temperate and equal; a heat that is conftant and fet- 
tled, all eafy and fmooth, without any particle that is 
rough and poignant. Moreover, in love there is nothing 
more than a frantic defire of what flies from us. i 


Com fegue la lepre il cacciatore 

Al freddo, al caldo, alla montagna, al litto: 

Ne piu Peftima poi, che prefa vede, 

Et fol dietro a chi fugge affretta il piede +. 

Like hunters that the flying hare purfue 

O’er hills and dale, thro’ heat and morning dew, 

Which being caught, the quarry they defpife ; 

Being only pleas’d in following that which flies. 

~ As foon as ever love has contracted articles of amity, 

that is to fay, as foon as there 1s a concurrence of defires, 
it languifhes and vanithes, for fruition deftroys it, as 
having only a carnal appetite, and fuch a one as is fub- 
ject to fatiety. Friendfhip, on the contrary, is enjoyed 
in proportion as it is defired, and it only grows up, thrives 
and increafes by enjoyment, as being of itfelf {piritual, 
and the foul is refined by the very practice of it. With 
this perfect friendthip, I cannot deny but thofe waver- 
ing affections have formerly found fome place in my 
breaft, not to fay a word of my friend Boetius, who con- 


* Catullus, Ep. 66. + Ariofto, Cant, x. Stanz. 7, 
> feffes 
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felles but too much of it in his verfés.. Confequently 
Both thefe paffions have taken poffefiion of me, but for 
that I knew the one from the other, and never fet them 
ona par, the firft foaring aloft with majefty, and look- 
ing down with difdain on the latter, ftretching its pi- 
nions far below it. , 
The natureof .~ AS to marriage, befides its being a co- 
the marriage venant, the entrance into which is alto- 
contrast. gether free, but the continuance in tt 
forced and compulfory, and having another dependence 
than on that of our own free will; and it being alfo a 
contract commonly made for other ends, there are a 
thoufand intricacies in it to unravel, enough to break 
the thread, and interrupt the current of a lively affec- 
tion; whereas in friendfhip, there is no commerce or 
tranfaction, but within itfelf. 
i288 Iaoes . Moreover, to fay the truth, the ordi- 
ed tobéincapa- naty talent of. women, is not fuch as 1s 
pe of perfect fufficient to keep up that correfpondence 
riendfhip, = . : 
and communication, which are neceflary 

for cultivating this facred tye; nor doa they feem to be 
endued with that conftancy of mind, to bear the con- 
ftraint of fo hardand durable a knot. Could there really 
be fuch a free and voluntary familiarity contracted, 
where -not only the foul might have this entire fruition, — 
but the body alfo fhare in the alliance, and the whole 
man. beengaged in it, itis certain that the friendthip 
would be more intire and complete; but there is no in-: | 
{tance that this fex ever yet attained to fuch perfection, 
and by the ancient {chools, it is denied it ever can. 
Freud ip, a- The other Grecian licence is juftly ab- 
gainft nature, ° horred by our moralifts, which, however, ° | 
we anuch in for having according to their practice fo! 
Greeks, Mon. eceffary a difparity of age, and differ- | 
pes opinion - ence of offices betwixt.the lovers, bearsé | 

no more proportion than the other, to®| 
the perfect union and harmony that is here required. "| 
Quis of enim ifte amor amicitie 2? Cur neque deformem ado- 
lefcentem quifquam amat, neque formofuim fenem * 2? * For 

* Cic. Tufc. Queft, lib, iv. cap. 33. 
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“t what means this love of friendfiii p>? How comes it 
“** to pafs that no body loves a’ deformed youth, nor a 
‘“ handfome old man?” Neither do I conceive that 
“the picture which the academy gives of it, will’ bea 
‘contradiction to my < affertion, that the firft-fury infpired 
by the fon of Venus into the heart of the lover, upon 
the fight of blooming youth, to which they allow all the 
anfolent and paffionate efforts that an immoderate at- 
‘dour can. produce, was finely founded on-external beau- 
ty, the falfe image of corporeal generation ; for it could 
not ‘be found on the mind which was yet undifcoverable, 
being but now {pringing forth, and not of maturity to 
“bloflom : which fury if it feized upon a mean fpirit, the 
objects of its purfuit were riches, prefents, preferments, 
and fuch forry goods, as they by no means Nay oe but 
af this fury fell upon a more generous foul, the means 
ufed were alfo-generous, fuch as philofophical inftrue- 
tions, precepts to revere religion, to obey the laws, to die 
for the. good of one’s country, to give ‘inftances' of “va- 
Tour, prudence, and juftice ; the lover ftudying to rén- 
der himfelf agreeable by the grace and beauty of his 
mind, that of his body being long ago decayed, and 
hoping by this mental fociety to eftablith a more firm 
and lafting contract. When this courtthip had its effect 
“in its due feafon, (for what, they do not require m the 
lover, namely, that he fhould take time and uf difere- 
tion in his courtthip, they ftrictly require in the perfon 
loved; forafmuch as he is under a neceflity to judge of 
internal beauty, difficult to know a and difcov fh ‘then 
there fprung up in the perfon belov ed, a dcfire of fpi- 
ritual conception, by the intervention of ‘a  fpiritual 
beauty. This was tlte principal : the corporeal, “aeci- 
dental, and fecond caufes, are all the reverie or wrong 
fide of the lover. For this reafon a prefer the perfon 
loved, prove that thé gods du‘the fame, and ‘highly 
blah the poet ZEfchylus, forh raving, in the amours of 
Achilles and Patroclus, given the lover’s part to Achilles, 
who was in the firft flower and pubefcency of youth 
and the handfomett of all the Greeks. This ecneral 
familiarity being once fettled, fuppefirg its moft worthy 
Fa prook 
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proof to be predominant and to perform its proper of- 
fices, they fay, that from thence great benefit accrued, 
both to private perfons and the public; that it was the 
ftrength of thofe countries, which admitted the practice 
of it; and the chief defence of juftice and liberty, Wit- 
nefs the falutiferous amours of Harmodius and Arifto- 
giton. They therefore call it facred and divine, and 
think that it has no enemy, but the violence of tyrants,. 
and the cowardice of the common people. In fhort, all 
that can be allowed in favour of the academy, is to fay, 
that it was an amour, which terminated in friendfhip ; 
and this alfo agrees well enough with the ftoical defini- 
tion of love. Amorem conatum effe amuitie faciende ex 
pulchritudinis fpecie*. ‘ That love is an endeavour 
‘© of contracting friendfhip by the fplendor of beauty.” 
The completett I return to my definition of a fpecies of 
friendthip cha- friendfhip that is jufter and more uni- 
racteriled. form, than what has been mentioned. 
Omnino amicitie, corroboratis jam confirmatis ingeniis, 
atatibus, judicande funt +. ** There is no judging of 
s* friendfhip till the perfons are arrived to the maturity of 
<< vears andunderftanding.” As forthe reft, what we com- 
monly call friends, and friendfhip, are but acquaintances 
contracted, either occafionally or for fome advantage, 
by means of which there happens an agreement of our 
minds: but inthe friendfhip I am treating of, our fouls 
mingle and interweave themfelves one with another fo 
univerfally, that there is no more fign of the cement, by 
which they were firft joined together. IfI am preffed 
to give a reafon why I loved him, I find it cannot be ex- 
preffed otherwife, than by faying, ‘* Becaufe it was he; 
becaufe it was ].” There was, I know not what unac- 
countable power of deftiny that brought about this 
union, beyond all that | can fay in general or particular, — 
We fought for, before we faw each other by the charac- 
ters we heard one of another, which wrought more upon 
our affections, than, in reafon, mere reports fhould do. 
I think, by fome fecret appointment of heaven, we loved 
to hear each other named. At our firft meeting, which 
¥ Cic. Tule, Queft, lib. iv.cap. 34.  Cic. de Amicitiz, cap. 20, 
7 was. 
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was accidental at a city feaft, we were all at once fo taken 
with each other, fo well acquainted, and fo mutually 
obliging, that from thence-forward nothing was fo dear 
tous as the one to the other. He wrote an excellent 
Latin fatire, which is publifhed, wherein he excufes 
and * accounts for the fuddennefs of our acquaintance, 
and its being fo foon brought te maturity. He faid, 
that it being like to have fo fhort a continuance, as it 
was contracted fo late in life, (for we were both full 
grown men, and he the oldeft by a year or two) there 
was no time to lefe; nor was it to be regulated by the 
pattern of thofe effeminate and formal friendthips, that 
require fo many precautions of a long preliminary con- 
verfation. 

This is no other idea, than that of itfelf, The quintet. 
and can have no relation but to itfelf. It fence of true 
‘ opi : £ . friendthip. 
is not one particular confideratien, nor two, 
nor three, nor four, nor athoufand. It is I know not 
what quinteffence of all this mixture, which, having en- 
groffed my whole will, carried it to be plunged and ab- 
forbed in his; and which having engrofled all his will, 
brought it back with the like appetite and concurrence, 
to be plunged and abforbed in mine. I may truly fay 
abforbed, having referved nothing to ourfelves that was 
our own, or that was either his or mine. When Lelius, 
in prefence of the Roman confuls, (who, after they had 
condemned Tiberius Gracchus, profecuted all thofe who 
Ahad held a correfpendence with him) came to afk Caius 
Blofius, who was his chief friend, “« What he would 
<‘have done for him?” And that he made anfwer, 
«¢ Every thing.” «© How! every thing !” continued he: 
<© And what if he had commanded thee to fet fire to our 
“‘ temples?” ‘“ He would never have laid that com- 
«¢ mand on me,” replied Blofius: ‘“ But what it. he 
“had ?” faid Lelius: “Why, if he had,” faid the 
other, “ I would have obeyed bim.” If he was fo per- 
fect a friend to Gracchus as hiftory reports him to have 
been, he was under no neceflity of offending the confuls 


* See Plutarch in the life of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, chap. Se 
Valer, Max. lib.iy. cap. 7,.1n Exemplis Romans, fect. I, 
? 
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by fuch a bold confeffion as the laft, and might ftill have 
retained the affurance he had of Gracchus’s good will. 
Neverthelefs they who accufe this as a feditious anfwer, 
do ‘not well underftand this myftery, nor fuppofe what 
is a fact ; that he was now mafter of Gracchus’s will, 
both by the power of a friend, and the knowledge he 
had oftheman, They were more friends than citizens, - 
and more friends to one another than either friends or 
enemies to their ‘country, or than friends to ambition 
and difturbance, Having abfolutely refigned themfelves 
to one another, each perfectly held the reins of the 
other’s inclination, which alfo they governed by virtue, 
and guided by reafon, (without which it were altogether 
impoffible to draw in the harnefs) Blofius’s anfwer 
was fuch as it ought tohave been, If either a¢ted hand 
over head, they were not friends according to my 
notion, either one to the other, or to their own dear 
felves. As for the reft, this anfwer carries no worfe 
found than mine would do, if any one fhould afk me, 
if my will commanded me to kill my daughter, would 
T kill her’; and 1 fhould make anfwer that I would; for 
this carries no evidence of confent to do it. Becaufe I 
do not inthe leaft fufpeé&t my own will, and as little that 
of fuch a friend. It is not in the power of all the ar- 
guments in the world, to difpoffefs me of the certainty 
{have of the intentions and opinions of my friends ; 
nay, no one action of his, what face foever it might 
bear, could be reprefented to me, of which I could not 
immediately. difcover the motive. Our fouls have kept 
‘fo even a pace together, and we have with fuch a fer- 
vent affection laid open the very bottom of our hearts to 
one another’s view, that I not only know his as well as 
do my own, but fhould certainly much rather truft my 
‘intereft with him, than with myfelf, | 
The idea of Let no one therefore rank other com: 
common friend- mon friendfhips with fuch a one as this. 
og) Of thofe I have had as.much experience 
as any one, and of the moft perfeét too of their kind ; 
but I am not for confounding the rules of the one with 
the other, which whoever were guilty of, would find 


himfelf 
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himfelf deceived. In thofe other ordinary friendthips, 
aman muft act with great prudence, precaution, and 
circumfpection, the knot of fuch friendfhips being not 
‘fo ftrong, that a man can be fure it will not flip : « Love 
*« him, faid Chilon*, as if you were one dayto hate him; 
“and hate him as if you were one day.to love him.” 
This precept, though fo abominable in the fovereign 
friendthip Lam treating of, is of fervice in the praétice of 
the ordinary common friendfhips, to which may moft 
juftly be applied an exclamation often ufed by Ariftotle+, 
ViZ. © Q Pirws, vdel¢ Oiros, ** O my friends! there is 
© no friend !” . 

In this fublime flate of friendfhip, fo ed. 
hearty is the concurrence of our wills, ‘all things are 
‘that the offices and benefits, which are common. 
the fupport of the inferior clafs of friendfhips, do: not 
deferve fo much as to be mentioned here; for in the 
very fame manner as the friendfhip I bear to myfelf re- 

_-ceives no increafe, whatever [ relieve myfelf withal in a 
‘cafe of neceflity (fay the Stcics what they will) and as 
i do not find myfelf obliged to myfelf, for the fervice I 
do to myfelf: fo the union of fuch friends being truly 
perfect, makes them infenfible of fuch obligations, and 
caufes them to loath and banifh from their-converfation 
the words Benefit, Obligation, Acknowledgment, In- 
treaty, Thanks, and the like terms of diftinétion and 
‘difference. Every thing being in effect common be- 
tween them; as thoughts, judgments, eftates, wives, 
children, honour, and life, and their agreement being as 
éntire as if it was bet.one foul in two bedies, they can- 
not be faid, according to Ariftotle’s very proper defim- 
tion |, either to lend or give any thing to one another. 


* In Aulus Gellius, lib, i. cap. 3. Diogenes Laertius, in the life of 

Bias, attributes this faying to that wife man, lib. 1. feét. 7. as Ariftotle 
had done before, in his Rhetoric, lib. ii. cap. 13. where we read the fe- 

cond article, viz. ‘* That a man fhouid be hated, as if fome day hereaf- 
© ter he fhould be loved ;” which is not in Diogenes Laertius. As to 
the firft article, “Tbat a man fhould only be Joved as if he were fome 
* day to be lated.’* Cicero fays, that he cannot imagine fuch an ex- 
preffion came from Bias, one of the feven wife men. De Amicitix, 
fap... 16. ; 

+ Diogenes Laertius; in the Life of Ariftotle, lib. v. fect. at. 

{ Diog. Laer in the Life of Ariforle, lib, v. fect. 20. 

* . This 
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This is the very reafon why the legiflators, to honout 
marriage with fome imaginary refemblance of this di- 
vine union, prohibit all gifts between the hufband and 
wife, by which they would have it inferred, that all they 
both had, ought to be the property of each ; and that 
they have nothing of which to make a feparate dividend. 
tn perteet If in the friendfhip of which I treat, 
friendfhip the the one could give to the other, he who 
giver isobliged received the favour, would thereby lay. 
to the receiver. = Z > pri 

his companion under the obligation ; for 
each of them feeking above all things to be ufeful to one 
another, be that furnifhes the matter aud the oceafion, 
is the liberal man, in giving his friend the fatisfaction of 
doing that for him which he moft defires. When the 
philofopher Diogenes wanted money, he faid, * that he 
<¢ re-demanded it of his friends, and not demanded it *.” 
And to let you fee a full proof of this practice, J will 
here relate an inftance of it in ancient hiftory, which is 
very fingular.. Eudamidas, a Corinthian, who was a 
poor man, had two friends who were wealthy, viz. Cha- 
rixenus a Syconian, and Aretheus a Corinthian, to 
whom, on his death-bed, he left thefe legacies by his 
laft will and teftament, viz. + ‘* I leave it to Arethus to 
‘© keep my mother, and to maintain her in her old age; 
“¢ to Charixenus to provide a hufband for my daughter, 
“* and to give her as good a portion as he can, and in cafe 
“© one of thefe friends happens to die, I fubftitute the 
“¢ furvivor in his place.” ‘They who firft faw this will, 
made themfelves very merry with it, but his executors 
being made acquainted with it, accepted of the truft 
with a particular pleafure : and one of them, viz. Cha- 
rixenus, dying within five days after, Aretheus, on whom 
the charge of both thereby devolved, took fpecial care 
of the mother, and, of five talents, which he had in 
bank, he gave two and a half in marriage with an only 
daughter he had of his own, and the other two and a 
half in marriage with the daughter of Eudamidas, whofe 
nuptials were both folemnized on the fame day. 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. fect. 46. 
¢ This inftance is taken from a Dialogue of Lucian intitled Toxaris. ’ 
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“This inftance is very full, tothe point,  pepea friend- 
were it not for one objection, viz. the — thip is indi- 
mumber of friends. For the perfect  viible. 
friendfhip whereof I am fpeaking is indivifible. Each 
of the two gives himfelf up fo entizely to his friend, 
that he has nothing left to difpofe of elfewhere ; on the 
contrary, he is forry that he is not double, treble, or 
quadruple, and that he has not a plurality of fouls and 
of wills, to confer them all upon this fubject. 

As for the ordinary friendthips, they -pye ordinary 
are divifible. One may love the beauty  friendthips may | 
of this, the courtefy of that perfon, the oe eee, F 
liberality of a third, the paternal affection bhsase 
of one, the brotherly love of another, and fo of the reft; 
but as for this friendfhip which engroffes the whole 
foul, and governs it with abfolute fway, it is impoffible 
it fhould be twofold. If two at the fame time fhould 
call on you for help, to which of them would you run? 
If they defired contrary offices of you, how would you 
order it? - Should the one charge you with the keeping 
of a fecret, which it was proper they both fhould know, 
how would you come off ? 

The friendfhip which is of the fingular —, inghl rake 
and fovereign kind, diffolves all other prime friena- 
obligations, The fecret which I have Mip, diffolves 

all other obli- 
{worn not to reveal to, another, I may gations, 
without perjury communicate to himwho 
is not another, but myfelf. Itis miraculous enough, 
for a man to double himfelf, but they who talk of 
trebling themfelves know not what they fay. Nothing 
is extreme that has its like ; and whoever fuppofes, 
that of two perfons, | love one as much as the other, 
and that they mutually love another, and love me as 
much as I love them, he multiplies into a fraternity, 
the greateft and moft fingle of units, of which one alone 
is alfo the rareft thing in the world to find ‘The re- 
maining part of this {tory agrees very well with what | 
was fayine; for Eudamidas, as a grace and favour 
his friends, employs them in his neceffity, and leav 
l 


them heirs to this liberality of his, which confifts in giv- 
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“ing them an opportunity of doing him a good office, 
And, without doubt, the power of friendfhip is more 
eminently apparent in this a¢tion of his, than in that of 
Aretheus. In fine, thefe are effects ‘not to be imagined 
by fuch as have not had experience of ‘them, and there- 
fore | highly honour the anfwer of the young foldier to 
Cyrus, who when he afked him what he would take for 
‘a horfe, with which he hadjuft won the prize ata race, 
_ and whether he would exchange him for a kingdom? 
«No, truly Sir, faid he, ‘but [would freely part with 
“© him, to gain.a friend, could [ find a man worthy of 
<¢ fuch a relation.” He was right enough in faying, 
<< could I find,” for though it is an eafy matter to find 
perfons qualified for a fuperficial acquaintance, yet, im 
fuch a league of friendfhip as this*, wherein the nego- 
ciation is cattied on from the very bottom of the heart, | 
without any referve, it is requifite that all the fprings: 
‘and movements of it fhould be clear and perfectly fure. 


<i erreeea In confederacies which hold ‘but by 
fary in confe- one end, or have but-one ‘point to ferve,, 
wieiis saa there needs nothing more than to make: 


provifion for the imperfections, which particularly con- 
cern that end. It ean be of no moment what religion 
my phyfician is of, or my lawyer, this being a confider-. 
ation quite foreign to the offices of frendfhip, which; 
they owe me. t 


Ps ees -T am altogether as indifferent in regard 
tic acquain- to my domeftic acquaintance with my; 
tance, 


fervants: Iam not fo inquifitive to know 
whether my footman be chafte,as whether he be ‘diii- 
gent; and ain not fo much in fear'that my chairman is a 
gamefter, as that he is weak ; or my cook a fwearer, as 
that he is ignorant. I do not take upon me to dictate 
what others fhould do ; there are enough that are guilty 
of this. I only give an account of what do in ‘my own 
houte. 


Mihi fic ufus eft : Tibi ut opus eft facio, face +. 


® Cyropcedia, lib. villi, cap. 3. fe. rr 92. 
t Terence Heaut. At&t. 1,Scene 1, ver. 285 
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This has my practice been; but thou may’ft do, 
What intereft or pleafure prompts thee to. 


_ In table-talk, I prefer the merry man before the wife. 
One ; in bed, beauty before goodnefs ; and in common: 
converfation, the moft able fpeaker, even though he 
does not always mean what he fays and fo of other 
things. If he that was found riding on a * hobby-horfe,; 
at play with his children, defired the man who furprifed 
him at it, to fay nothing of the matter till he came to be 
a father himfelf, imagining, that the paffion of fondnefs, 
which would then arife in his foul, would render him a 
more proper judge of fuch an action ; fo I would with 
to be read by fuch as have had experience of what I fay ; 
but knowing how different fuch friendfhip is from the 
way of the world, and how hard it is to be found, I do. 
hot ‘expect to meet with any perfon qualified to be a 
judge of the thing. For even thofe difccurfes left us on, 
this fubject by the ancients, are flat and languid, accord- 
ing to my notion of the matter. And in this point the 
effects furpafs the precepts of philofophy. 


Nil ego contulerim jucundo fanus amico +. 


I know no pleafure that can health attend, ~ 
Equal to that of a facetious friend. 


Menander ¢ pronounced that man happy who. had 
the good fortune to meet with the Shadow of a Friend: 
and indeed he had good reafon for faying fo, if he fpoke 
“by experience. For, in truth, if I compare all the reft 
of my life, though, God be thanked, [have always lived 
eafy and pleafant, and (excepting the lofs of fuch a 
friend) exempt from any grievous affliction, and in 
great tranquility of mind, having been contented with 

“my natural and original conveniencies, without being 
folicitous for others, if | compare it all, I fay, to thote 
four years that I had the enjoyment of the fweet conver- 


* It was Agefilaus who was found thus playing with his children, 
Plutarch in the life of Agefilaus, cap. 9. \ 
+ Hor. lib. i. Sat. 5. ver. 44. \ 
t Plutarch,in his Traét of Brotherly Love, cap, 3. 
fation 
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fation of this excellent man, it is all but fmoke, and one, 
dark tedious night. From the day that I loft him 
Quem femper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum (fic Dii voluiftis) habebo*. 
Which fince’tis heav’n’s. decree, tho’ too fevere, 
I fhall lament, but ever fhall revere. ; 
Thave only languifhed in life, and the very pleafures that 
prefent themfelves to me, inftead of comforting me, 
double my affli€tion for the lofs of him. We were half 
fharers in every thing ; and, methinks, by outliving: 
him, 1 defraud him of his thare. 
+ Nec jus effe ulla me voluptate hic frui 
Decrevi, tanti[p:r dum ille abeft, meus particepst. 
No pleafing thought fhall e’er my foul employ, 
While he is abfent who was all my joy. 
I was actually fo conftituted, and fo accuftomed to be 
his fecond part at all times and places, that, methinks, F 
‘have but one half of myfelf left. . 
Ab! te mee fipartem anime rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
Nee charus eque, nec Juperftes 
Integer ? Ille dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam §. 
Should you, alas! be fnatch’d away, 
Wherefore, ah! wherefore fhould I ftay : 
My comfort loft, myfelf not whole, 
And but poffefling half my foul! 
One fatal day fhall feize on both. 
There is no action or imagination of mine wherein I de 
not mifs him, as much as if he had been really created 
forme; for as he infinitely furpaffed me’ in virtue, and- 
every other accomplifhment, he alfo did the fame in the 
duties of friendfhip. 


‘ * Virg, Aineid, lib, v. ver. 49, 50. 

+ Montaigne has here made fome little variation in Terence's 
words, forthe fake of applying them to his fubjeét. 

t Terence Heaut. Aét. i, Scene i. ver. 97, 98. 

§ Hor, lib. ii, Ode xvii, ver, 5, &c. 
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Quis defiderio fit pudor, aut modus 
Tam chari capitis * 2 
Why fhould we ftop the flowing tear ? 
Why bluth to. weep for one fo dear ? 
O mifero, frater adempte, mibi ! 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia noftra, 
Que tuus in vita, dulcis alebat amor, 
Tu mea, tu moriens fregifti commoda, frater, 
Tecum una tota eft noftra fepulta anima. 
Cujus ego interitu tota de mente fugavi 
Hee fiudia, atque omnes delicias animi. 
Alloquor ? audero nunquam tua verba loquentem ? 
Nunquam egote vita, frater amabilior, 
Afpiciam pofthac 2 at certe femper amabo +. 
Ah! brother, what a life did I commence, 
From that fad day when thou wait fnatch’d from hence! 
Thofe joys are vanifh’d which my heart once knew, 
When in fweet converfe all our moments flew : 
With thee departing, my good fortune fled, 
And all my foul is lifelefs fince thou’rt dead. 
The Mufes at thy fun’ral I forfook, 
And of all joy my leave for ever took. * 
Dearer than life! am I fo wretched then, 
Never to hear, or fpeak to thee again ? 
Nor fee thofe lips, now frozen up by death ? 
Yet I will love thee to my lateft breath ! 

But let us hear a little what this lad of fixteen years of 
age fays; “Having difcovered that thofe memoirs upon 
«© the famous ediét of January, (mentioned towards the 
*¢ beginning of this chapter) are already printed, and with 
« a bad defign by fome, who make it their bufinefs to 
« moleft, and to fubvert the ftate of our government, 
* not caring whether they amend it or no, and that they 
‘¢ have publifhed it in a mifcellany of other pieces of 
« their own writing, I defifted from my defign of infert- 
* ing it here. And to the end that the memory of the 


* Hor, lib. 1. Ode xxiv. ver. 1, 2- 


+ Catullus, Eclobue Ixvi. ver, 2.0,—--2.65 Eclog. Ixiil. ver, 9,10, 11. 


<¢ guthor 


* 
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<< author may not fuffer with fuch as were not intimate 

«< enough with him to have a thorough knowledge of his 

<¢ opinions and his performances, I hereby give him to 

«¢ underftand, that this fubject was treated by him in 

«© his youth, and that only by way of exercifing his 

<< genius, it being a common fubject that has been 

“¢ canvafled by writers in a thoufand places. I make no 

«© doubt but he himfelf believed what he writ, being fo 

“¢ very confcientious that he would not be guilty of tell- 
<< ing a lie, even in jeft; and I know, moreover, that if 
*¢ it had been putto his choice, that he had rather have 

‘© been born at Venice, than at Scarlac, and he had rea- 

fon. But hehad another maxim deeply imprinted in 

“¢ his mind, very religioufly to obey and fubmit to the 

«¢ laws under which he was born.. There never was a 

“ better fubject, nor a greater wellwifher to the tran- 

«¢ quility of his country, nor one that more oppofed the 
** commotions and innovations of the time he lived in, 
<¢ fo that he would much rather have employed his ta 
“« lents to fupprefs them, than to have inflamed them 

‘* more; for he had a mind formed after the model of 

‘* other times than thefe. Now, in exchange for this 

*¢ ferious piece, will prefent you with another that is 

«+ more gay and airy, written by the fame hand, at the 

“¢ fame age.” 


a 
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4 Letter to Madam de GRAMMONT, Counte/s of 
GuissEN, with twenty-nine Sonnets. 


AD AM, I offer your ladythip nothing of mine, 

either becaufe it is already vours, or-becaufe I find | 
nothing of my writing worthy of you: but I was defirous 
that thefe verfes, into what part of the world foever they 
travel, may carry your name in the front, for the ho- 
nour that will accrue to them, by having the great Cos. 
rifanda de Andonis for their guide. I conceive this pre-. 
fent, Madam, the more proper for you, forafmuch as: 
there are but few ladies in France who have a better? 


& et 
tafte 
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tafte of poetry, and make a better ufe of it than you, 
and none who can give it that life and fpirit which your 
ladyfhip does, by that fweet and graceful melody in 
your voice, of which, among a million of other charms, 
nature has made you a prefent. Thefe verfes, madam, 
are worthy of your patronage, and I dare fay, you will 
be of my opinion, that Gafcony never yielded any that 
had more imagination, and elegance, or that carry the 
marks of a more copious fancy. And do not be jealous 
that you have but the remainder of what I publithed 
under the patronage of M. de Foix, your worthy kinf- 
man ; for, really, thefe have fomething in them of more 
life and fire, forafmuch as he wrote them in his greener 
years, and when he was inflamed witha certain noble 
ardour, which, one day or other, I will whifper in your 
ear. The others were written afterwards, when he was 
making courtfhip to his wife, and favouring already of 
a certain matrimonial coldnefs. For my part, 1 am of the 
fame opinion with thofe who think that poetry appears 
no where fo gay, as it does on a wanton and irregular 
fubject. Thefe twenty-nine fonnets of Stephen de Boe- 
tius, which were inferted in this letter formerly *, have 
fince been printed with his works. 


Ga Aci Peis 
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EAHINGS which are in themfelves fair and good, 
are liable to be fpoilt by our handling, as if there 
was fomething infectious in our very touch. whether vir- 
Virtue itfelf will become vice, if we clafp it  tuecan be 
with a defire too eager and violent. As for altel 9 
faying that there is never any excefs of vir- much vehe- 
tue, becaufe it is no longer virtue, if there mency. 


be excefs in it, it is mere playing upon words, 


* Theyare inferted in Abel Angelier’s quarto edition, printed at Pa- 
ris in1588. Ido not fwell this edition with them, becaufeI do not find 
any thing in them that is very affecting; for they fcarce contain any 
thing in them but amorous complaints expreffed in a very rough ftyle, 


Vou. I, QL In- 
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Infani fapiens nomen ferat, équus iniqut, — 
Ulira quam fatis eft, virtutem fi petat ipfam *. ‘ 
Mad grows the wife, the juft unjuft is found, 
When e’en to virtue they prefcribe no bound. 


This is a fubtle confideration in philofophy. Aman may 
both be too much in love with virtue, and carry himfelf 
to excefs in a juft action. Holy writ agrees with this: 
way of thinking. St. Paul’s Epiftle to the Romans, 
ch. xii. vere 3. §* No man fhould think of himfelf more 
“* highly than he ought, but think foberly.’” Iknew a 
great man who blemifhed his reputation for religicn, by 
making a thew of greater devotion than all men of his. 
condition +. I love natures that are temperate, and be- 
tween the extremes. 

Animmederate An immoderate. zeal, ever! for that 
zeal for that which is good, though it does not offend 
which'is good. me, aftonifhes me; and I really am at a 
lofs what name to giveit. Neither the mother of Pau- 
fanias +, who firft pointed out the way, and laid the 
firft ftone for the deftruction of her fon.; nor the di€tator 


difcovering the follies and outrages of a reftlefs paflton, overgorged, as 
it were, with jealoufies, fears, and fufpicions. > 

*. Hor. lib. i. epift. 6. 

+ It is like, that Montaigne meant Henry ITI. King of France. The 
Cardinal d’ Offat, writing to Louifa, his Queen Dowager, told her, in. 
his frank manner, that he had lived as much, or more like a monk than 
amonarch, Letter xxiii. And Sextus Quintus, fpeaking of that prince 
one day to the Cardinal de Joyeufe, protector of the affairs of France, 
faid to bim pleafantly, ‘* There is nothing that your king hath not done, 
** and does not do ftill, tobe a monk, nor any thing that I have not 
*« done, not'to be a monk.” See the note by Amelot de la Houffaye 
upomthe words of the Cardinal d’ Offat, juft now mentioned, p. 74, tom. 
i. of the Cardinal d° Oflat’s Letters, publifhed at Paris in 1698. 

t Montaigne would here give us to underitand, upon the authority of © 
Diodorus of Sicily, that Paufanias’s mother gave the firft hint of the pu- 
nithrnent that was to be inflicted on her fon. ‘ Paufanias, fays this hif- 
** torian, perceiving that the Ephori, and fome other Lacedemonians, 
“* aimed at apprehending him, got the ftart of them, and went and took 
fanétuary in Minerva’s temple; and the Lacedamonians, being doubt- 
ful whether they ought to take him from thence in violation of the- 
franchife there, itis faid, that his own mother came herfelfto the 
temple, but {poke nothing, nor did any thing, more than lay a piece 
of brick, which fhe brought with her, on the threthold. of the’ temple, 
which, when fhe had done, the returned home. The Lacedemonians, 
taking the hint from the mother, caufed the gate of the temple to be 
walled up, and by this means ftarved Paufanias, fo that he died with 
hunger, é&c,” lib, xi, cap, 0, of Amyot’s tranflation, The name of 
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Pofthumius, who put his fon to death, whom the heat 
of youthful blood had pufhed with fuccefs upon the 
enemy a little before the other foldiers of his rank *; 
neither of thefe inftances, I fay, feem to me fo juft, as 
they are ftrange ; and I fhould not like either to advife, 
or imitate a virtue, fo favage, and fo expenfive. The 
archer that fhoots beyond the mark, miffes it as much 
as hethat comes fhort of it. And it offends my fight as 
much to lift up my eyes, on a fudden, towards a great 
light, as to caft them downto a dark cavern. Callicles, 
in Plato, fays, that the extremity of philofophy is hurt- 
ful, and advifes not to dive deeper into it than what 
may turn to good account; that, taken with moderation, 
it is pleafant and profitable, but in the extreme it ren- 
ders a man brutifh and vicious, a contemner of religion, 
and the common laws, an enemy to civil converfation, 
and all human pleafures, incapable of all political ad- 
miniftration, and of affifting others, or even himfelf, 
and a fit object to be buffetted with impunity. And he 
fays true; for in its excefs it enflaves our natural liber- 
ty, and, by an impertinent curiofity, leads us out of the 
fair and fmooth path, which has been planned out for us 
by nature. 

_ Though the love we bear to our wives 4 sve to wives 
is very lawful, yet divinity curbs and re- _ reftrained by 
ftrains it. I think I have formerly met divinity. — 
with a paflage in St. Thomas Aquinas, where he con- 


Paufanias’s mother was Alcithea, as we are informed by Thucydides’s 
{choliaft, who only fays, that it was reported, that when they fat about 
walling up the gates of the chapel in which Paufanias had taken refuge, 
his mother Alcithea laid the firft ftone. 

* Opinions differ as to the truth of this fact. Titus Livius thinks he 
has good authority for rejecting it, becaufe it does not appear in hiftory 
- that Pofthumius was branded with it, as Titus Manlius was, about roo 
years after his time; for Manlius having put his fon to death for the 
like caufe, obtained the odious name of Imperiofus, and fince that time 
Manliana Imperia, bas been ufed as aterm to fignify orders that are too 
fevere; Manliana Imperia, fays Titus Livius, were not only. horrible 
for the time prefent, but of a bad example to pofterity. And this bif- 
torian makes no doubt but fuch commands would have been aétually 
ftyled Pofthumiana Imperia, if Pofthumius had been the firft who fet fo 
barbareus an example, Titus Livius, lib. iv. cap. 2g. and hb. vill. cap. 
4. But, however, Montaigne has Valer, Maximus on his fide, who 
fays,expre(sly that Pofthumius caufed his fon to be put to death, lib. 
ii, cap. 766,and Diodorous of Sicily, lib, xil, Cap. 19. 

2 demns 
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demns marriages within the prohibited degrees of con=- 
fanguinity, for this, among other reafons, viz. the danger 
there is’ left the love a hufband bears to fuch a wife’ 
fhould be immoderate, for if the conjugal affection be 
as entire and. perfect as it ought, and it be increafed, 
moreover, by that which is due to confanguinity, there 
is no doubt but fuch an addition would carry the huf- 
band beyond the bounds of reafon.. 
Digiaiend! The fciences which regulate the man~ 
philofophy dice’ ners of mankind, viz. theology and phi- 
thao “"Y — lofophy,. dictate in every thing. . There 
: is no action be it ever fo private and fe- 
cret, that can'efcape their cognizance and jurifdiction, 
This liberty afflumed by philofophy and theology *, is: 
what none but the ignorant and the vulgar take it in 
their heads to find fault with: and in this, they are like 
the wives who expofe their parts freely enough to their 
gallants, but are fhy of difcovering them to the phyfi- 
cian or the furgeon. I will-+ therefore on the part of 
philofophy and divinity, -give this leffon to the hufbands,, 
if fuch there be who are too libidinous in the conjugal 
ftate, viz. That the very pleafures they enjoy in their 
converfe with their wives, are blameable if immoderate, 
and that a licentious and intemperate abufe of it is as 
great an error with a legitimate fubject,.as with one that 
is illegitimate. As for the immodeft careffes which the’ 
firft ardour fuggefts to us in this affair, there is not only 
an indecency in employing them with our wives, but a 
detriment. Let them at leaft learn impudence from an- 
other hand. ‘They are always alert enough for our oc- 
eafions. The inftruction J have made ufe of is perfe€tly 
natural and.plain. ed 
Miatdines Marriage is a folemn and: facred tie; there- - 
whatitis. fore the pleafure we extract from it, fhould’ 


* If this bethe fenfe of Montaigne’s words, as I think it to be, Mr.’ 
Cotton, in his Englifh tranflation, has very much miftaken it, where he | 
fays, * But they are beft taught, who are beft able to cenfure and curb? | 
“* their own liberty.” This 1s a conitruction which does not tally at alk | 
with what goes before, and much lefs with what follows. 

+ Here the Englifh tranflator is likewife miftaken, where he fays, “Iv 
«¢ willon the behalf of the wives teach the husband, &c.”” Few wives: | 
would think themfelyes. obliged to thank Montaigne, for-fuch aleflom | 
to their husbands, 

be 
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“be temperate and ferious, with a miixture of gravity. It 


ought to be a pleafure in fome fort difereet and confci- 
entious. 
_ The chief end of it being generation, Congre in 
it is a matter of doubt with fome people, — pregnant wo- 
whether, when there are no hopes of ‘i{- men prohi- 
fue, as when women are paft the age of oe 
child-bearing, or when they are aCtually pregnant, it is 
lawful to court their embraces. It is homicide, accord- 
ang to Plato, (De Legibus, lib. viii. p. g12. C. Franco- 
furti, apud Claudium Maraium, &c. anno 1602.) Cer- 
tain nations, and particularly the Mahometans, abomi- 
nate conjunction with women that are already with 
child; and many alfo with thofe that are in the men- 
ftrual terms. 

Zenobia would never admit her hufband : 

Bas Conjugal 
for more than one encounter, after which continency. 
fhe left him to take his range abroad, dur- 
ang the whole time of her conception, and only allowed 
him to come to her bed again after fhe was delivered. A 
noble * and generous example this, in the married ftate+! 
Jt muft certainly be from fome poor but very lafcivious 
poet, that Plato + borrowed the following flory, viz. 
‘That Jupiter was one day fo hot upon his wife, that 
not having patience to ftay till fhe was in bed, he threw 
cher down upon the floor, where, fo vehement was his 
pleafure, that he forgot the great and important refolu- 
tions which he had juft entered into with the other gods, 
in his celeftial court, and boafted that he had as much 
pleafure in that bout, as when he firft got her maiden- 


- head unknown to their parents, 


The Perfian monarchs invited their Wives of the 
wives to their feafts, but when the wine he ciate 
: : Ow received at 
began to operate in good earneft, and pe tt 
that they could not help giving a loofe 


* Montaigne has taken this paflage from T'rebellius Pollio’s Zenobia, 

. 199. Hitt. Auguft. ; 

+ Plutarch, in his Matrimonial Precepts, fect. 14. ; ; 

+t Montaigne here ridicules Homer without thinking of it, for this 
fGtion is undoubtedly taken from the liad, lib. xiv. ver. 194, 353. See 
Plato's Republic; lib. tii, p. 433, printed at Lyons, by William Leemar, 
in 1590. If Montaigne had looked into Homer, he would not haye been 
fo miltaken as he has been in fome circumftances of this affair, 

Q3 t9 
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to pleafure, they fent them back to their private apart- 
ments, that they might not participate in their immode- 
rate luft, and fent for other women in their ftead, to 
whom they were not obliged to pay fo much refpect. 
All pleafures and gratifications, do not fuit all perfons. 
Epaminondas having caufed a debauched youth to be 
imprifoned, Pelopidas begged that, for his fake, he 
would grant him his liberty *. He refufed the favour 
to Pelopidas, but granted it at the firft word, toa wench 
of his who made the fame interceffion, faying, * that it 
<< was a gratification due to a miftrefs, but not to a cap- 
‘* tain.” Sophocles paffing along by accident, cried 
out, ‘¢Oh! what a delicate boy is that!” whereupon 
Pericles faid to him, this would do well for any body 
but a pretor, who ought not only to have clean hands, 
but chafte eyes +. 
GAnhipal tave fElius Verus, the emperor, when his 
ought tobeac-  emprefs reproached him with his love to 
ee eeae with other women, told her that a principle of 
} confcience: was his motive for it, foraf- 
much as marriage was a ftate of honour { and dignity, 
and not of toying and lafcivious concupifcence. And 
our church hiftory hold the memory of that wife in 


great veneration, who parted with her hufband, rather | 


than comply with and bear his indecent and inordinate 
dalliances. In fhort, there is no pleafure how juftifiable 
foever, wherein we are not blameable for taking it with 
excefs and intemperance. 

Mana miferable But to fpeak the truth, is not man a 
creature. wretched animal. It is fearce, in his 
power, by his ftate of nature to tafte a fingle pleafure 
pure and entire ; and yet he is labouring for arguments, 
to curtail that imperfect pleafure he has: he ts not yet 


wretched enough, unlefs by art and ftudy he increafes 


his own mifery. 


Fortune miferas aumimus arte vias §. 


* Plotarch in his inftruétions to thofe who manage ftate affairs, chap. 
9, Amyottis tranflation. 


t Cic. de Offic. lib. i. cap. qo. 


tT A@1i. Spartiani ABlius Verus, p. 1c, 16, Hilt. Aveufti in foli inte 
at Paris, anno 1620. ee A hoe es \ ee 3 


§ Propert. lib. iii, Eleg. ii, ver. 32, 


We 
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We with misfortune ’gainft ourfelves take part, 
And our fad deftiny increafe by art. 

Human wifdom makes a very foolith ufe of its talents, 
by exercifing them in abating the number and relifh of 
thofe pleafures which we have a right to, as on the other 
‘hand it ats favourably and induftrioufly in employing 
its fkill, to put a glofs and difeuife upon the misfortunes 
‘of life, to alleviate the fenfe of them. Had I been tie 
chief manager, I fhould have taken another more natu- 
ral courfe, which, to fay the truth, is convenient and fa- 
cred, and perhaps, I fhould have been able to fet limits 
toit; although our phyficians, both {piritual and tem- 
poral, as if they had combined together, can find no 
other method of cure, or remedy for the difeafes of the 
body and foul, than by torment, forrow, and pain. To 
this end watchings, faftings, penances, far diftant and 
folitary banifhments, perpetual imprifonments, fcourg- 
angs, and other afflictions, have been introduced into the 
‘world: yea, and on fuch a condition, that they fhould 
tbe real afflictions and carry a fting in their tails, and that 
the confequence thereof fhould:not be as happened to 
one Gallio *, who having ‘been banifhed to the tfle of 
Lefbos, news was brought to Rome, that he lived as 
merry there as the day was long, and that his banifh- 
ment did not prove his punifhment but his pleafure : 
for this reafon -+ they thought fit to recall him to his 
wife and family, and confined him to his own houfe, to 
make him more fenfible of their puntfhments. For to 
the perfon whom fafting would make more healthful and 
fprightly, and to whofe palate fith would be more agree- 
able than flefh, the prefcription of either, medicinally, 
would be of no falutary effect, no more than drugs in 
the other fort-of phyfic, which have no effect with him 
who takes them with an appetite and pleafure. ‘The 
‘bitternefs of the potion, and the averfion of the patient 
to it, are circumftances that conduce te the operation. 


* A Roman fenator banifhed for having offended Tiberius, as may be 
feen in Tacit. Annals, lib. vi. cap. 2. eat 

me. e+ ee to Tacitus, he was recalled to Rome, to be kept there jn 

the cuftody ef the magiftrates, ibid. 


Q 4 Rhu- 
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Rhubarb itfelf would be of no virtue to the conftitution 
which is ufed to it. It muft be fomething which offends 
the-ftomach, that muft cure it: and here the common 
rule, that things are cured by their contraries, fails ; for 
in this, one evil is cured by another. 


The factifice of This notion has fome refemblance with 


human fietha that which was anciently embraced by all 
practice for- | religions and fects, that maffacre and ho- 

oO es : 
ail regi micide were acceptable to the gods. and 


to nature. Even in the time of our fore- 
fathers, Amurath facrificed 600 young Greeks to the 
manes of his father, with a view that their blood might 
ferve as a propitiatory atonement for the fins of his de- 
ceafed parent. 


Fowepradtited And in thofe new countries difcovered 
in the new in this age of ours, which are pure as 
world. yet, and virgins, in comparifon of ours, 


this practice is in fome degree univerfally received. All 
their idels reek with human blood, not without fundry 
examples of horrid cruelty. Some they put alive into 
a fire, and take them half roafted out of it, to tear out 
their hearts and bowels: others, even women, they flea 
alive, and put their bloody fkins on the bodies of others. 
Wonderful con. Lhere are alfo ftriking inftances among 
ftancy of thof them of conftancy and refolution. For 
peas ae thefe poor victims, old men, women, and 

children, go out fome days before, to 
beg alms for the offering of their facrifice, and prefent 
themfelves to the flaughter, finging and dancing. 
Tie prsaeeius The king of Mexico’s ambatflador re- 
nomber facti- prefenting the great power of their maf- 
ing < Mericé. ter to Fernando Cortez, after having told 

him that he had 30 vaffals, each of whom 
could affemble 100,000 fighting men, and that he kept 
his court in the faireft and beft fortified city under the 
jun, added that he had 50,000 mento fpare, every year, 
far a facrifice to the gods. They actually affirm, that 
he maintained a war with fome great neighbouring na- 
tions, not only for the exercife of the youths of the coun- 
try, but chiefly to have prifoners of war enough for his 


facrifiges. | 
fei At 
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». ‘At a certain town moreover they Pieters 
Compliment 
-ficed 50 men at one time for the welcome __ paid by the A- 
of Cortez, to which I will add this ftory,. mericans to © 
Fernando 
Some of thefe nations being defeated by Cortez, 
him, fent to compliment : him, and to 
court his friendfhip; and the ‘mefienger carried him 
three forts of prefents, which they delivered him in this 
manner: Behold, lord, here are five flayes ; if thou art 
a fierce God whofe ick: is flefh and blood, cat thefe, and 
we will bring thee more. If thou art a gracious God, 
-here are plumes of feathers, and incenfe:. but if thou 
art a man, take thefe fowls and fruits that we have 
brought thee. 


CH AP. XXX, 
Of Cannibals. 


HEN king Pyrrhus, upon his entrance into 
Italy, faw the order of the Roman army, that 
was fent to-meet. him *, ‘I know not, faid he, what 
«¢ kind of Barbarians (for fo the Greeks call other na- 
« tions) thefe may be ; but the difpofition of the ar- 
« my, which I now fee,,has nothing of the Barbarian in 
sit.’ The fame was faid by the Greeks concerning: 
the army which Flaminius fent into their country ; and 
by Philip, when he difcovered, from an eminence, the 
order and diftribution of the Roman camp, in his king- 
dom, under Publius Sulpitius Galba. By this it ap- 
pears, how cautious men ought to be, of taking things 
upon truft, from vulgar opinion, and that we are to 
judge by the eye of. reaton, and not from common 
report. 
Thad a man with mea long time, 
who had lived ten or twelve years in the Go iiaviry ot 
world lately difcovered, and that part of the new world. 
it furnamed Antar@ic France. This 
difcovery of fo vaft a country feems to be of very great 
popercencs's ; and we are not fure, that there may not be 


* Plutarch »in the life of Pyrrhus, 
another 
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another difcovered hereafter, fo many greater men than 
we having been deceived in this. Iam afraid that our 
eyes are bigger than our bellies, and that our curiofity 
as greater than our capacity. We grafp at every thing, 
and catch nothing but air. 
meis endo Plato introduces Solon * telling a ftory 
riers which he had heard from the priefts of 
Sais, in Egypt, that in old times, even 
before the flood, there was a great ifland called Atlantis, 
direétly at the mouth of the ftreight of Gibraltar, which 
was bigger than Africa and Afia both together, and that 
the kings of this fame country, who not only poffeffed 
this ifland, but had ftretched themfelves fo far into the 
continent, that it extended the breadth of Africa as far 
as Egypt, and the length of Europe as far as Tufcany, 
attempted to iicroach even upon Afia, and to fubdue all 
tke mations bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, to the 
gulph of the Black Sea, and for this purpofe traverfed 
Spain, Gaul, and Italy, even to Greece, where they were 
checked by the Athenians : but that fome time after, 
both the Athenians, and they, with their ifland, were 
{wallowed by the deluge. 
Deluges the It is very probable that extraordinary 
waufe of great inundations have made great changes in 
a atedidnnd the earth, as itis faid, that Sicily was rent 
* by the fea from the main land of Italy ; 


(Hec loca vi quondam, &F vafia convulfa ruina, 
Diffiluiffe ferunt : cum protinus utraque tellus. 
Una foret +.) 

(Tis faid that by an earthquake or a flood, 
Too great and boifterous to be withftood, 
‘Thofe places were from one another rent, 
‘Which were before one folid continent.) 


Cyprus from Syria; the ifle of Negropont from the 
main land of Boeotia; andin other parts, joined lands 
together, that before were feparate, filling up the chan- 
nels that were betwixt them with mud and fand; 


* Inthe Dialogue, intitled Timzus, p. 524, 5250° 
 Virg. ZEn, jib. ili, ver, 414) 416, 417. 
wr Sterilefe 
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—Sterilefve ditt palus, aptaque remis, 
Victnas urbes alit, © grave fentit aratrum *, 


Marfhes long barren, where they boats did row, 
Feed neighb’ring cities and admit the plough. 


But it is not very probable that the new world lately dif- 
covered, was that ifland; for it almoft touched upon 
Spain : and that an inundation, fhould have forced fuch 
a prodigious tract fo far off, as above 1200 leagues 
from it, is incredible ; befides that, our modern naviga- 
tors have already, in a manner, difcovered it to be no 
ifland, but Terra Firma, and joining to the Eaft Indies 
on one fide, and, with the lands under the two poles on 
the other; or if it be feparated from them, that it is by 
too narrow a ftreight and interval, to deferve the name 
of an ifland. It feems that in thofe great bodies, as it 
is in ours, there are two motions, fome natural, others 
fébrific. When I confider the impreffion that has been 
made in my time, by our river Dordoigne, towards the 
right-hand fide as it runs down, and that, in thefe twenty 
years paft, it has gained fo much, and fapped the foun- 
dation of many buildings, I plainly perceive it to be 
owing to fome extraordinary agitation ; for if it had al- 
ways taken this courfe, or was to do {fo hereafter, the 
prefent figure of the world wauld be totally changed. 
But rivers are apt to alter their courfe ; fometimes they 
overflow on one fide, fometimes on the other, and at 
other times quietly keep their channels. I do not fpeak 
of fudden inundations, the caufe of which we clearly 
know. In Medoc, by the fea-fide, my brother, the Sieur 
d’ Arfac, fees an eftate he had there, buried under the 
fands thrown up by the fea, where the tops of fome 
houfes are yet to be feen; his revenues and domains are 
converted into poor paftures. The inhabitants fay, that 
for fome years paft, the fea has drove fo vehemently 
upon their coaft, that they have loft four leagues of 
Jand. Thefe fands are harbingers of its approach. 
And we now fee great fhoals of moving fands, that roll 
on half a league before it, and make a lodgment on 
the country, 

# Hor. de Art. Poet, yer. 65, 68 


The 
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.. ‘The other teftimony of antiquity, 
An ifland difco- é vy REE 
vered by the which fome produce for this difcovery, is 
Carthaginians. jn Ariftotle, at leaft.if that little hiftory 
of miracles be his. He there fays, that certain Cartha- 
ginians, having croffed the Atlantic Sea beyond the 
ftreight of Gibraltar, after a long navigation, difcovered 
a great fruitful ifland, covered all over with wood, and 
watered with broad deep rivers; far remote from any 
‘main land, and that they, and others after them, allured 
by the goodnefs and fertility of the foil, went thither 
with.their wives and children, and began to plant a co- 
lony. But the fenate of Carthage, perceiving their coun- 
try by degrees grow thin of people, iffued out an exprefs 
prohibition, that no more fhould tranfport themfelves 
thither, upon pain of death, and alfo expelled the new 
inhabitants, for fear, as it is faid, left, in procefs of time, 
they fhould multiply to fuch a degree, as to fupplant 
themfelves, and ruin their ftate. But this relation of 
Ariftotle’s no more agrees with our new-found country 
than the other. 

"he. cwalies This domeflic of mine isa plain honeft 
qualities : 

requifitein an fellow, and therefore the more likely te 
bittorian. tell truth. Your men of fine parts indeed 
are much more curious in their obfervations, and difcover 
more particulars, but then they make comments upon 
them, and to give the better air to their gloffes, and to 
gain them credit, they cannot help making a little alter- 
ation in the ftory. ‘They never reprefent things to you 
fimply as they are, but turn and wind them according 
to the light they appeared in to themfelves ; and in order 
to gain a reputation to their judgment, and to draw you 
in to truft it, they are apt to lengthen and amplify the 
fubject with fomething of their own invention. Either 
a man muft be of undoubted veracity, or fo fimple that 
he has not wherewithal to contrive to give an air of 
truth to fiction, and who is wedded to no opinion. 
Such a one was my man, and befides, he has divers 
times fhewed me feveral failors and merchants, who 
went the fame voyage with him. Therefore I content 
myfelf wirh his information, without inquiring what the — 

_cofmographers fay of it. 
We 
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“'Wewould have topographers to give Advice to au- 
Us a particular account of the places pera Vis 
where they were. But becaufe they have  fabject, than 
had this advantage over us, of feeing Saat aey eho 
the Holy Land, they would have the °"" 
privilege forfooth, of telling us tories of all the other 
parts of the world.. I would have every one write what 
he knows, and as much as he knows of it, not only on 
this, but on all other fubjects. For aman may have 
fome particular knowledge or experience of the nature 
of fuch a river, or fuch a fpring, who, as to other 
things, knows no more than any other perfon ; and ne- 
verthelefs for the fake of propagating, this {mattering 
knowledge of his, he will undertake to write a whole 
hiftory of natural philofophy. A vice which is the 
fource of feveral great inconveniencies. 

To return to my fubject: I donot  Barbarifin what 
find by what I am told, that there isany 1 !# ten for. 
thing wild and barbarous in this nation, excepting, 
that every one gives the denomination of Barbarifm to 
what is not the cuftom of his country. As indeed we 
have no other level for aiming at truth and reafon, but 
the example and idea of the opinions and cuftoms of 
the country wherein we live. There is always the true 
religion, there is perfeét government, -and there the 
ufe of all things is complete and perfect. There the 
people are wild, juft as we call fruits wild, which na- 
ture produces of itfelf, and im its ordinary progrefs, 
whereas in truth we ought rather to call thofe wild 
whofe natures we have changed by our artifice, and di- 
terted from the common order: In the former, their 
- genuine, and moft ufeful and natural virtues and pro- 
perties, are vigorous and fprightly, but the latter are de- 
generated, by our accommodating them to the pleafure 
of our corrupted tafte. And yet our palates, ever find 
a flayour and delicacy, excellent even to emulation of 
the beft of ours, in feveral fruits of thofe countries that 
grow without cultivation. 

It is not reafonable that art fhould Nature fuperior, 


gain the pre-eminence of our great and = te art. 
power 
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powerful mother, Nature. We have fo furcharged the 
beauty and tichnefs of her works by our own inventions, 
that we have almoft fmothered her. Yet wherever fhe 
fhines in her own pure luftre, fhe wonderfully difgraces 
our vain and frivolous attempts. 


Et veniunt hedere [ponte fua melius; 
Surgit €8 in folis formofior arbutus antris, 


Sao 


a 


are ee ees 


Et volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt*. 


Beft thrives the ivy when no culture fpoils, 

The ftrawb’ry moft delights in fhaded foils ; 
Birds in wild notes their throats harmonious ftretch 
With greater art, than art itfelf can teach. 


With all our fkill, we are not able to frame fuch a neft 
as that of the leaft of the fmall birds, neither for its 
contexture, beauty, or convenience; nor can we weave 
fuch a web as the poor fpider does. All things, fays 
Plato+, are produced either by nature, chance, or 
art. The largeft and the moft beautiful by one or 
other of the two firft, the leaft and moft imperfect by 
the laft. 
Paha weeks Thefe nations then feem to me to be 
the American fo far barbarous, as very little care has 
favages are bar- heen taken to form their minds, and as 
barians. : : CPi abies 42 a 

their native fimplicity is {till unimproved. 
They are ftill governed by the laws of nature, as yet 
very little adulterated by ours, but remaining in fuch 
purity, that I am fometimes forry we were not acquaint- 
ed with the people fooner, when there were men better 
able to judge of them than we are. I am vexed that 
Lycurgus and Plato had no knowledge of them: for, 
in my opinion, what we {fee in thofe nations by experi- 
ence, not only furpaffes all the pictures which the poets 
have drawn of the Golden Age, and all their inventions 
in reprefenting the then happy ftate of mankind, but 
alfo the conception and defire of philofophy itfelf. Such 
a native and pure fimplicity as we fee in them, could 


* Propert. lib, i. Eleg. ii, ver. 10, 11,'r5, t Plato de Legibus, 665. 


never 


a 
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never enter into their imagination, nor could they ever 
believe that fociety could be maintained with fo little 
hurhan artifice and cement. 

Should I fay to Plato, itis a nation The excellency 
wherein there is no fort of traffick, no of ter policy. 
knowledge of letters, no {cience of numbers, no title of 
magiftracy, nor of political fuperiority ; no ufe of fer- 
Vice; riches; or poverty ; no contracts, no fucceffions, 
no dividends, no occupations, no refpeét of kindred, 
but all common ; no cloaths, no agriculture, no metal, 
no ufe of wine or corn. and that they never heard the 
mention of fuch words as fignify Lying, Treafon, Difi- 
mulation, Avarice, Envy; Detraétion, and Pardon, how 
far would he find his imaginary republic, fhort of this 
perfection ? 

Hos natura modos primum dedit *. 
Thefe diffrent ways were firft by nature taught. 

For-the.reft,.they live in a very plea- The nature of 
fant country, and temperate climate, fo  theirclimate. 
that, as my authors tell me, it is rare to fee a man 
fick there, and they affured me they never faw any of 
the natives, either paralytic, blear-eyed, toothlefs, or 
decrepid with age. The fituation of their country is 
all along by the fea-fhore, being fhut up on the land- 
fide, by great high mountains, from which it is an hun- 
dred leagues or thereabouts to the fea. Here are fith 
and flefh in abundance, that have no refemblance with 
what comes to our tables, and they ufe no cookery, but 
plain boiling, broiling, roafting, or baking on the 
coals, The firft man that ever came to them on horfe- 
back, though he had made an acquaintance with them 
_by feveral voyages, fo frightened them by his appear- 
ance of half man and halt horfe. that they killed’ him 
with their arrows before they could find their miftake. 

Their buildings which are very long 
and capable of entertaining 200 or 300 
people, are made of the bark of tall trees, fixed with one 
end to the ground, and leaning to, and fupporting one an- 


Their buildings. 


* Virg, Georg. lib, il. ver, 20. 7 
other 
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other at the top, like fome of our barns, the roof of 
which defcends almoft to the ground, and ferves inftead 
of the fide walls: They have wood fo hard, that they 
cleave it and make {words of it and grills to broil their 
meat on. é 
teas Their beds, which are of cotton, are 
; hung up to the roof, like our feamen’s 
hammocks, and hold but one perfon; for the wives lie 
apart from their hufbands, + oven 
rie iets They rife with the fun, and immedi- 
their drink, and ately fall to eating, when they make one 
their bread. meal, which ferves them for the whole, 
day. They do not then drink (as Suidas reports of 
fome people of the Eaft, who never drank at their 
meals), but they drink feveral times in a day, and toa 
hearty pitch. ‘Their liquor is made of a certain root; 
and is of the colour of claret; and they always drink 
it lukewarm. It will not keep above two or three days; 
has a brifk favour, is not at all heady, is very good for » 
the ftomach, but proves laxative to thofe who are not 
ufed to it, though to thofe who are, is a very pleafant 
beverage. Inftead of bread, they make ufe of a certain 
white compound, like coriander comfits; which I have 
tafted, and found to be fweet, but 4 little flat. 

They fpend the whole day in dancing. 
The young men go out to hunt the wild 
beafts with bows and arrows. Part of their women, in 
the mean time, are employed in warming their drink, 
which is their chief employment. One of their old 
men in the morning béfore they fall to eating, preaches 
to the whole houfhold, in common, walking from one 
end of the houfe to the other, feveral times repeating 
the fame fentences, till he has gone all round the fa- 
mily, (for their buildings are at leaft an hundred yards 
long ;) to whom he only recommends two things; va- . 
lour againft their enemies, and love to their wives. 
And they never fail to put them in mind how much 
they are the more obliged to it, becaufe it is the women 
who provide.them their drink warm, and well relithed. 


In feveral places, and at my houfe amongft others, may 
be 


Their paftimes. 
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be feen the form of their beds, fwords, and wooden 
gauntlets, with which they guard their wrifts in battle, 
and their canes-hollow at one end, by the found of 
which they keep time in their dancing. They fhave 
all their hairy parts, and much more nicely than we, 
without any razor but what is of wood or ftone. 

They believe the eternity of the foul’s te, 
duration, and that thofe who have de- ion Hejl 
ferved well of the gods, are lodged in the foul. 
that part of the firmament where the {un rifes; and the 
damned in the weft. 

They have I know not what kind of Their priefts 
priefts and prophets, who live in the and Mt aia 
mountains, and are feldom: feen by the ieinmar ety» 
people. ‘Whenever they come down to je syeazed nef 
them there is a great feftival, and a fo- their prophecies 
lemn affembly of the people from many P'°%* ad 
villages, (or barns, as I have defcribed them, which 
are about a French league from one another.) ‘The pro- 
phet then {peaks to them in public, exhorting them to 
-virtue and the performance of their duty: but their whole 
‘fyftem of morality confifts in thefe two articles, refolution 
in war, and affection to their wives. He alfo foretells 
to them things to come, and what they muft expect 
will be the event of their enterprizes, and he either 
perfuades them to, or diffuades them from war 5. but 
-woe be to him if he does not guefs right, for if it hap- 
_pens to them otherwife than he foretold, they condemn 
him for a falfe prophet; and if they can catch him, 
cut him in a thoufand pieces. For this reafon, if, any 
one finds himfelf miftaken, he keeps out of fight. Di- 
vination is a gift of God, therefore to abufe it is an im- 
pofture that ought to be punifhed. 

Among the Scythians, when their di-  Falfe prophets 
viners failed in their prediétions, they burnt by the 
were bound hand and foot, and laid on i 
a cart loaden with furze, and drawn by oxen, on which 
“they were burnt to death *: they who only meddle 


© Herodot. Jib. iv. p. 279 
No, 1. R. with 
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with things within the {phere of human capacity, ave 
excufable in doing the beft they can; but as for thofe 
other people that come and delude us, with afflurances 
of an extraordinary faculty, beyond our underftanding, 
ought they not to be punifhed for not making good 
their promife, and for the temerity of their impofture ? 
The wars of the They have wars with the nattons that 
favages, their gre beyond their mountains, farther 


i oe A 4 ‘ 
bah pring 7 8 within the main-land, to which they go 
ie o 


ing. ftark naked, without avy weapons, but 


bows or wooden {words, pointed at the end like the 
heads. of our javelins. ‘Fheir obftinacy in battle is 
wonderful, as they never end without great effufion of 
blood; for they know not what it is to be frightened 
and to run away. Every one brings home for a trophy 


‘the head of fome enemy that he has killed, which he 


fets up over the door of his houfe: 

yee rane After having treated their prifoners a 
piifoners, and © good while in the handfomeft manner 
wht they can think of, the perfon who has 
the property of them invites a great number of his ac- 
quaintance, and when they are come, ties a cord to 


one of the prifoners arms, by one end of which he 


holds him fome paces diftance, that he may not hurt 
him, and gives to the friend he loves beft, the other 
arm, to hold in the fame manner, and then they two, 
in prefence of the whole aflembly, run him through 
the body with their fwords. This done, they roaft him 
and eat him in common, and fend fome flices of him 
to their abfent friends. They do not do this, as it is 
imagined, for the fake of nourifhment, as the Scythians 
did of old, but to denote the laft degree of revenge ; 
as will appear by this, that perceiving, that when the 
Portuguete had taken any prifoners, they inflicted an- 
other fort of death upon them, which was to fet them 
in the earth up to the waift, to let fly their arrows at the 


“upper part, and then to hang them; they were of opi- 
nor that thefe peaple of the other world, (as they had | 
made their neighbours acquainted with a great many | 
. Vices, and far outftripped them in all forts of mifchief) | 


‘ had 
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had a reafon for taking this fort of revenge, and that it 
‘mutt be more fevere fran theirs, and fo bezan to leave 
their eld way, and to follow this. I am not forry that 
we fhould here take notice of the barbarous cruelty of 
fuch an action; but rather that, while we judge fo 
nicely of their faults, we are fo blind to our own. I 
think there is more barbarity in eating a man alive than 
when he is dead; in tearing a body limb. from limb, 

by racks and torments, while it has the fenfe of feeling, 
in roafting it by degrees, in caufing it to be bit and 
worried by dogs and “fwine (as we have not only read 
_ but lately feen, not between veteran enemies, but be- 
tween neighbours and fellow-citizens, and what ia 

worfe, under pretence of piety and religion) than in 
roafting and eating it after itis dead. Chrvfippus * and 
Zeno, ‘the two heads of the ftoical fect, were of opi- 
nion that there was no hurt in making ufe of our dead 
bodies to any purpofe whatfcever, to ferve our occa- 
fions and even for our nourifhment, as our anceftors, 
when befieged by Cefar in the city Alexia, refolved to 
keep themfelves ‘from being ftarved to death by the bo- 
dies of their old men, women and other perfons, in- 

capable of bearing arms. 


Vafcones, fama eft, alimentis talibus uff 
Produxere animas +. 


Tis faid the Gafcons with fuch meats as thefe, 
In time of fiege their hunger did appeafe. 


And the phyficians feruple not to make ufe of hu- 
man flefh every way, either inwardly or outwardly for 
our health. But the favages here treated of, never 
maintained any opinion fo enormous as to excufe trea- 
fon, difloyalty, tyranny, and cruelty, which are our 
familiar vices: we may therefore ftyle them barbarous, 
with an eye to the laws of reafon, but not in refpec& 
to ourfelves, who exceed them in all kinds of barba- 
rity. 

* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Chryfippus, lib. vii. fect. 188. 
+ Juv. Sat. xv. ver. 93, 94- 
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The favages of Their warfare is quite noble and ge- 
a an aw nerous, and is as excufable and com- 
noblemanner. mendable as that human malady is ca- 
pable of being, it having no foundation with then» 
but the fole jealoufy of virtue. ‘They do not contend. 
“for the conqueft of new lands, for thofe they poffefs 
ftill enjoy that natural fertility, which furnifhes them,, 
‘without labour and toil, with fuch an abundance of alb 
neceflaries, that they have no need to enlarge their 
borders. , yee 
pe pete They are alfo happy in this circcum- 
tion. ftancé, that they defire no more than what 
the neceffities of nature demand, every thing beyond 
‘that, being to them fuperfluous. 
Their cordiality Men of the fame age generally call 
,toone another. ‘One another. brothers,. thofe who are 
“younger, children, and the old men are fathets to all. 
Thefe leave to their heirs in common, the full poffef- 
‘fion of their goods and chattels, without any divifion 
‘or any other,.title than what nature beftows upon her 
creatures, at bringing them into the world. 
Allshas shes net If their neighbours come-over the 
by any viéory mountains to attack them, and obtain a 
preritheirneigh-" “wigtory over them, all that the conquer- 
: ors gain by it is glory, and the advan- 
tage of proving. their fuperiority in valour; for they 
take no fpoils from the vanquiffied, but return. home 
to their own country, where they have no want of any 
“neceflaries, nor of that happy knowledge how to live 
“contentedly in their condition. And thefe in their turn 
do the fame. ‘They demand no. other ranfom of the 
prifoners they take, than the confeffion and acknow- 
ledgment of being vanquifhed. But there is nota man 
‘of them to be found in a whole century, who had not 
rather perifh, than abate an ace of the grandeur of his 
invincible courage, either by a look or word.. ‘There 
is not one who had not rather be killed and eaten, than 
fo much as open his mouth to defire he may not be fo 
treated. They indulge them with full liberty, that 
their lives may be fo much the dearer to them; yet 
com- 
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commonly accoft them with menaces of their approachf. 
ing death, of the torments which they are to fuffer, o-. 
the preparations making for that purpofe, of the muti 
Jation of their members, and of the feaft that is to be. 
made.on their carcaffes. And allthis they do for no: 
other purpofe, but to extort fome gentle or fubmiffive, 
word from them, or to put it into their heads tu make. 
their efcape, for the fake of gaining the advantage. of. 
having terrified them, and fhaken their conftaney : andy 
indeed, if the thing be rightly confidered, it is in this’ 
point only that true victory confifts. 

Vittoria nulla eft, 
Quam que confeljos animo quoque fuljugat hoftes *. 
No victory’s fo true and fo complete, 
As when the vanquifh’d own their juft defeat. 

That warlike nation, the Hungarians, did not purfue 
their point formerly beyond reducing the enemy to beg 
quarters: for after they had forced them to this fubmif- 
‘ion, they let them go without injury, or ranfom, or 
any greater demand upon them, than their promife not 
to bear arms againft them for the future. We have 
feveral advantages over our enemies, that are borrowed, 
and not our own. Te have ftronger arms and legs than 
another man, is a qualification for a porter, but not 
for aman of true valour. The difpofition of foldiers 
mm battle array, isa litelefs corporeal quality; if our 
enemy ftumble, or his eyes are dazzled with the light 
of the fun, it is owing to fortune; and to be a good 
fencer is a qualification of art and {cience, that may be 
attained by a coward and a poltron. 

The eftimation and value of a man  Whatconftitutes 
confifts in the heart, and the will, and the truemerit of 
therein lies his true honour ; valour isthe Fipabiosste ver 
ftability, not of legs and arms, but of _ his fellow-crea- 
courage and the mind. It does not con- i dk 
fift in the goodnefs of our horfe, or our armour, but 
in ourfelves. ‘The man who falls obftinately courage- 
ous, Si fucciderit de genu pugnat +; if his legs fail him, 


* Claudian de Sexto Confulatu Honorii Panegyris, ver. 248, 249+ , 
+ Senec. de Providentiz. . 
R 3 will 
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will fight upon his knees. He who does not flinch be he 


in ever fuch imminent danger of death, and who when 


giving up the ghoft, looks bis enemy in the face with a 


{tern and difdainful countenance, is conquered not by us, 
but by fortune; nay, he is killed, not conquered; the 
moft valiant being fometimes the moft unfortunate. 

Ualeats: Chaban There are actually fome defeats which 
more meritori- may compare even with victories for 
ei nite. triumph. As for thofe four fifter vic- 
Ties. _ tories, the moft fignal which the fun ever 
beheld, viz. thofe of Salamis, Platea, Mycale, and 
Sicily, they durft not fet all their glory united in op- 
pofition to that of the defeat of king Leonidas, and his 
army, at the pafs of Thermopyle. Whoever ran with 
a more glorious emulation or ambition, to the winning, 
than the captain Ifcholas did to the lofing of a battle ? 
Who ever found out a more ingenious and curious ftra- 
tagem for his felf-prefervation, than he did for his own 
dettruction ? He was commiffioned to defend a certain 
pafs of the Peloponnefus againft the Arcadians ; but find- 
ing it impoffible for him to do it upon obfervation of the 
nature of the place, and the inequality of his forces to 
that of the enemy, and being fure that no man who faced 
the enemy there, mutt ever expect to return; and on 
the other hand thinking it would be a reproach to his 
valour, and magnanimity, and to the Lacedemonian 
name, to fail in his commiffion, he chofe a medium * 
betwixt the two extremes, after this manner. ‘The 
youngeft and moft active of his foldiers, he referved for 
the defence and fervice of their country, and fent them 
home; and with the reft, whofe lofs would not be of fo 
much confequence, he refolved to maintain this pafs, 
and by the death of them, to make the enemy pay as 
dear a purchafe as poffible for their entry, as it accord- 


ingly fell out: for being inftantly furrounded on all. 


fides by the Arcadians, after having made a ereat flaugh- 
ter of them, he and his men were all put to the fword. 


* See Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xv. cap. 7. where the aétion of Ifcho- 


las is compared to that of king Leonidas, which Montaigne extols 
above the moft celebrated victories. 7 ts 
| Is 
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is any trophy erected to the victors, which is not rather 
due to the vanquifhed? The true way to victory is by 
fighting, not by coming off; and the honour of valour 
confifts in the battle, not in the defeat. 

To return to my ftory: thefe prifoners canes 
are fo far from being humbled by any of thofe favages 
thing doneto them, that, onthe contrary, that are taken 
during the two or three months, that they peep ets 
are kept under guard, they appear with a brifk coun- 
‘tenance, urge their keepers to make hafte to bring them 
to the teft; defy, rail at them, reproach them with cow-' 
ardice, and with the number of battles they have loft. 

I have a fong made by one of thefe , : 
prifoners, wherein, he fays, “* They hall ae ae ae 
‘< be welcome to meet, one and all, to the favage pri- 
“¢ dine upon him, and thereby eat their "*"s- 

«« fathers and grandfathers, whofe flefh had ferved to 
“< feed and nourifh him, Thefe mutcles, fays, he, this 
“ fleth and thefe veins, they are your own. Poor fouls 
“© as you are, you little think that the fubftance of the 
s¢jimbs of your anceftors is here ftill. Do but mind 
“‘ the tafte, and you will perceive the relifh of your 
“ own flefh.” This is a compofition that has nothing 
of the tafte of barbarifm. They who paint him dying 
after being thus ftabbed, paint the prifoner {pitting in 
the faces of his executioners, and making mouths at 
them ; and in truth, they never ceafe to brave and defy’ 
“them both by looks and language, to the very laft gafp. 
It is certain that thefe men compared to us are very fa-+ 
vage, for in good faith either they muft needs be fuch, 
or elfe we muft, there being a wonderful difference be- 
twixt their manners and ours. 

The men here enjoy a plurality of ae wives of the’ 

: annibals. 
wives, and the more eminent they are for 
their valour, the greater nnmber they have. 

There is one very extraordinary thing “The nature of 
to be obferved in their married ftate, viz. their jealoufy. 
that as the jealoufy of our wives, excites them to ‘hinder 
us from the friendfhip and favour of other women, their, 
wives have the fame emulation to procure that happinefs 
for their hufbands: for being more careful to promote the 

: R 4 ho- 
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honour of their hufbands, than of any one thing: befidesy 
they feek out very eagerly fer the moft: companions’ 
they can find for the hufband, it being a teftimony of 
his valour. Our wives, will fay, this is monftrous! 
but it is not fo. It is a virtue truly matrimonial, tho’ 
of the higheft form. We find in the Bible, that Sarah 
the wife of Abraham, and Jacob’s wives, Leah and 
Rachel, furnifhed their hufbands with their beautiful 
maids; Livia favoured the appetites of Auguftus to her 
own prejudice ; and Stratonice * the wife of king Dejo- 
tarus not only accommodated ker hufband with the en- 
joyment of a handfome young chambermaid in her fer- 
vice, but carefully brought up the children he had by 
her, and helpedithem to fucceed to their father’s domi~ 
nions. And left it fhould be thought that all this is done 
merely from a fervile obligation to their cuftoms, and: 
by the impreffion of the authority of their ancient prac- 
tice, without reafon or judgment, and for want of fenfe 
to take another courfe, it is neceflary in this place to 
give fome touches of their capacity. 
Hotelfongiet da Befides what I juft now repeated from: 
American {a- one of their military fongs, | have an- 
VaREY other, a love-fong of theirs, which be- 
ins in this manner, viz. ‘Stay, adder, ftay, that by 
“« thy likenefs, my fifter may draw the fafhion and work 
“of a rich ribband for me to make a prefent of to my 
“* fweet-heart, by which means thy beauty and thy dif- 
‘* potition, may at all times give thee the preference 
‘« before all other ferpents.” Wherein the firft coup- 
let, Stay, adder, &c. makes the burden of the fong. 
Now I am converfant enough with poetry, to judge 
thus much, that not only there is nothing barbarous im 
this thought, but that it is perfectly Anacreontic, 
The language . ~ Their language moreover is foft, and: 
ofthe favages. of a pleafing accent, refembling the ter- 
minations of the Greek, { 


* See Plutarch in his treatife of the Virtuous Deeds of Women, in ~ 
the Article rgatalxn.’ The lat Englith tranflation by Mr, Cotton, is 
guilty of a fmall blunder here, by making the name Stratonice, for that 
of acountry. Galatia, fays Plutarch, alfo produced Stratonice the wife 
of Dejotarus, &c, Tome XXXi. p, 258, the Paris Edition in 1624. 
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Three) of thefe people forefeeing how, 
dear the knowledge of the corruption of bly ANS 
this part of the world, would one day coft. who Ae al 
theirhappinefs and repofe, and that this France, 
correfpondence would in the end. prove Pigs raid 
their ruin, as I fuppofe it to be already in 
afair way of doing fo, (wretched men! to fuffer themfelves 
to be deluded with the defire of novelty, and to leave 
their own ferene fky, to come and gaze at ours) were at 
Roan when, the late King Charles 1X. was there. The. 
monarch himfelf talked to them a geod while, and they 
were made to fee our fafhions, our pomp, and the form 
of afine city ; after which fomebody afked their opinion, 
and wanted to know of them, what things they moft 
admired. of all they had feen? To which they made 
anfwer, three things, of which, I am forry I have forgot 
the third, but two I yet remember. They faid, in the 
firft place, they thought it very ftrange that fo many 

_tall men wearing great beards, ftrong and well armed 
about the king’s perfon, (by whom it is like, they meant 
his Swifs guards) fhould fubmit to obey a child, and 
that they did not rather choofe out one among them- 
felvestocommand. Secondly, That they had taken no- 
tice of men amongft us who were fat, and crammed 
with all manner of good things, whilft their halves * 
were begging at the gates, lean and half-ftarved with 
hunger and poverty ; and they wondered how thefe ne- 
ceffitous halves, could put up with fuch unjuft treat- 
ment, and not take the others by the throat, or fet fire 
to their houfes. 

I talked with one of them a good  ajper of one 
while, but I had fo forry an interpreter, — of the favages 
who was fo perplexed by his ftupidity tot? Montaigne. 
apprehend my meaning, that I could get nothing of any 
moment out of him. Afking of what advantage his fu- 
periority over the people was to him, (for he was a cap- 
rain, and our mariners ftyled him king) he told me * to 
«s march at the head of them to war:” and demanding 
farther of him how many men he had to follow him > 


* It is an idiom in their language, to call men the half of one 
nother. ; 
Sy He 
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He fhewed me a fpace of ground, to fignify as'‘many as 
could ftand in fuch a compafs, which might be four or’ 
five thoufand men: then putting the queftion to him, : 
whether or no his authority expired with the war? he 
told me, ‘ this part of itremained ; that when he went: 
«to vifit the villages of his dependence, they made 
«¢ paths for him through their thickeft woods, fo that 
«¢ he could pafs from one place to another with eafe.” 
Upon the whole, this was nota bad. thing. .If you afk 
why ? I anfwer, becaufe they wear no breeches. 


— - +- —— —_— 


CoH UA Sun fed te: 
That a Man muff not be too hafly in judging of 


Divine Ordinances. 


: HINGS unknown are the true: 
Vhe fubje&s of : 2 
impoftures, field and fubject of impofture, for- 
afmuch as inthe firft- place, their very 
{trangenefs gives them credit, and moreover, by not: 
being fubjeéted to our ordinary difcourfe, they deprive: 
us of the means to difpute them. For which reafon, 
fays Plato, itis much more eafy to fatisfy the hearers, 
when fpeaking of the nature of the gods, than of the na- 
ture of men, becaufe the ignorance of the auditory af- 
fords a fair and large career, and all manner of liberty, 
in the handling of abftrufe things; thence it comes to 
pafs, that nothing is fo firmly believed, as what we leaft 
know : nor any people fo confident as thofe who enter- 
tain us with fables, fuch as alchymifts, judicial aftrolo- 
gers, fortune-tellers, phyficians, and Id genus omne ; tor 
whom I could willingly, if I durft, join a clafs of people, 
who take upon them to interpret and criticife the defigns 
of God himfelf, pretending to find out the caufe of every 
accident, and to pry into the fecrets of the divine will, 
and the incomprehenfible motives of his works *. And. 
although the variety, and the continual difcordance of: _ 


* People who pretend to give the mot precife determination of, the: 
defigns of God, the duration, efficacy, and extent of his favours, &c. 
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events, throw them from corner to corner, and from 
Faft to Weft, yet do they ftill perfift in their vain inqui- 
fition, and with the fame pencil paint black and white. 
In a nation of the Indies, there is this commendable 
cuftom, that when any thing befalls them amifs in any 
rencounter or battle, they publicly afk pardon of the 
fun, who is their God, as if they had committed an un- 
juft action, always imputing their good or evil fortune 
to the divine juftice, and to that fubmitting their own 
judgment and reafon. 

It is enough for a chriftian to believe, yy, inlet 
that all things come from God, to re- can be afcribed 
ceive them with acknowledgment of his tothe Chriftian 
divine and unfearchable wifdom, and [6i8ionefom 

b) events. 

alfo to accept them in good part, with 

what face foever they may prefent themfelves : but I do 
not approve of what I fee in ufe, that is, to feek to efta- 
blifh and fupport our religion by the profperity of our 
enterprizes. Our belief has other foundations enough, 
without authorizing it by events: for people accuf- ' 
tomed to fuch plaufible arguments as thefe, and fo pe- 
culiar to their own tafte, it is to be feared, left when 
they fail of fuccefs, they fhould alfo ftagger in their 
faith : as in the war wherein we are now engaged, upon 
account of religion, thofe who had the better in the 
affair of Rochelabeille *, rejoicing at that fuccefs, and 
boafting it as an infallible approbation of their caufe, 
when they came afterwards to excufe their misfortunes 
at Jarnac+ and Moncontour, it was by faying, they 
were fatherly fcourges and corrections; if they have 
not a-people wholly at their mercy, they make it obvious 
enough to them, that is to take two forts of grift out of 
the fame fack, and with the fame mouth to blow hot 
and cold. It were better to fupport a caufe, with the 
real foundations of truth. 


* A great fkirmifh that had like to have caufed a general battle, be- 
twixt the troops of the Admiral de Coligny, and thole of the Duke of 


Anjou, in May, 1569. 
4+ Thefe battles were won by the Duke of Anjou, the firft in March, 


and the Jaft in Oftober, 1569, ; 
It 


| 
2 : 
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ewe ctewsry It was a brave naval. battle. that, was, 
gained overthe gained, a few months. fince, againft the, 
“Turks. Turks *, under. the, command: of Don, 
John of Auftria; but it has alfo pleafed God at other, 
times, to let us dee as great victories at our own expence,, 
In fine, it is a hard matter to reduce divine ‘things to, 
our balance, without lofing a great deal of the weight. 
And he that would take upon him to give a reafon, 
why Arius, and his Pope Leo, the principal heads of, 
the Arian herefy, fhould die at different, times, in, a, way. 
fo much a-like and fo ftrange, (for being withdrawn’ 
from the difputation, by the griping in thé guts, they. 
beth of them fuddenly gave up the. ghoft upon the 
ftool), and would aggravate this divine vengeance, by. 
the circumftance of the place; might as well add the. 
death of Eicliogabalus, who was alfo flain in a houfe 
of offce +. But what? Irenzus was involved in the. 
fame fortune, . 
"The good or God, being pleafed to thew. us, that 
bad fuccels of the good have fomething elfe to hope. 
eee Rees for; and the wicked fomething elfe te, 
enerikiot Bel fear, than the fortunes or misfortunes of 
merit. the world, hemanages, and applies them, 
according to his own fecret will, and deprives us of the 
means, foolifkly to make our own profit. And thofe 
people deceive themfelyes, who pretend to do it by. 
human reafon. They never give one hit that they do 
not receive two. for it; of which St. Auguttin gives a 
wery great proof on his adverfaries. It is a conflidt that 
is mote decided by ftrength of memory than the force 
of reafon. We are to content ourfelves with the light 
it pleates the fun to communicate to us, by virtue of his 
rays, and he that will lift up his eyes to take in a greater, 
fet him not think it ftrange, if for the punifhment of 
his prefumption, he thereby lofe his fight. Quis bominum 
potest fare confilium Det? Aut quis poterit cogitate, quid 
welit Dominus? * Who amongft men can krow the 
‘* counfel of God > Or who can think what the will 
** of the Lord: is 2” vied 


3 * In 3571, : + In: Latring ad qsam confugerat, occifiis, ZElii 
sam pridit Heliogabalus, p. 107, I Wifdom, ch, iv. ver. 13. 
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‘ a GA. BL XXXE. 
Fo avoid Pleafures, even at the Expence of Life. 


BI Had long ago obferved moft of the opinions of the 
aL ancients to concur inthis, that it is high time to 
die, when there is more ill than good in living; and that: 
‘to preferve life:‘to our own torment and inconvenience, 
‘1s repugnant to the verf¥ laws of nature, as thefe old 
“sules inftruct us. y 


*H Cuv arvrus, i Savery evday.ovasy 

Kaacy Synexew ots vEouw 70 Cav Digess 

Kesioroy ro un Cnv isiv, 4 Cnv bars. 

‘Adieu ! want, care, with mis’ry’s various train, 
Death then is happy, when to. live is pain. 

But to pufh this contempt of death fo far as to em- 
«ploy it to the drawing off our thoughts from the -he- 
“pours, riches, dignities, and other favours and goods, 

as’we call them, of fortune, as if reafon were not fuffi- 
“cient to perfuade us to avoid them, without this addi- 
tional injunction, I had never feen it either commanded. 
or practifed, till this paffage of Seneca fell into my 
“hands; who advifing Lucilius, a man of great power 
-and authority about the emperor, to alter his voluptuous 
‘and ‘magnificent’ way of living, and to withdraw himfelf 
~ frbm this worldly ambition, to fome folitary, quiet, and 
*philofophical life, and the other alledging fome difficul- 
“ties ; “ Iam of opinion, (fays Cicero, Ep. 22.) either 
“<¢ that thou leave ‘that life, or life icfelf. 1 would in- 
ee deed advife thee to the more gentle way, and to 
«© yntie, rather than to break, the knot thou haft ina f- 
“«© crectly knit, provided,’ that if it be not otherwife to. 
“ee ‘be untied, thow break it. There isno man fo great.a 
“ee coward, that had not rather fall at once, than to be 

« always falling.” I-fhould have thought this counfel 

fuitable enough to the ftoical roughnefs ; but it appears 

the more ftrange, for being borrowed from Epicurus, 


“who writes the fame, upon the like eccafien, to Idome- 
2 neus. 
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neus. Yet I think I have obferved fomething like it, 
but with the Chriftian moderation, amongft our own 
people. St. Hilary, bifhop of Poittiers, that famous 
enemy of the Arian herefy, being in Syria, had intelli- 
gence, that Abra his only daughter, whom he left at 
home with her mother, was fought in marriage by the 
gayeft noblemen of the country, as being a virgin vir- 
tuoufly brought up, beautiful, rich, and in the flower: 
of her age: whereupon he writ to her, (as it appears. 
supon record,) that fhe fhould remove her affection fromy 
all thofe pleafures and advantages that were propofed to 
her; for he had in his travels found out a much greater’ 
and more worthy match for her, a hufband of much, 
greater power and magnificence, that would prefent her 
with robes, and jewels of ineftimable value ; his defign: 
in this was, to difpoflefs ber of the appetite and ufe of 
worldly delights, and to join her wholly to God} but: 
the neareft and moft certain way to this, being, as he: 
conceived, the death of his daughter ; he never ceafed,, 
- by vows, prayers, and oraifons, to beg of God to call her’ 
out of this world, and take her to himfelf, as accor- 
dingly it came to pafs ; for foon after his return, fhe 
died, at which he expreffed a fingular joy. This feems: 
to out-do the other, forafmuch as he applies himfelf at 
firft fight, to this method which they only take fecon- 
darily ; and befides, it was towards his only daughter. 
But I will not omit the latter end of this ftory, though 
‘it be not to my purpofe: St. Hilary’s wife having un- 
derftood from him, how the death of their daughter was 
brought about by his defire and defign, and how much 
happier fhe was, to be removed out of this world, than 
to have ftayed in it, conceived {fo lively an apprehenfion 
of the eternal and heavenly beatitude, that fhe begged 
of her hufband, with the extremeft importunity, to do.as 
-much for her; and God, at their joint requeft, calling 
her to him fhortly after, it was a death embraced on 
*both fides, with fingular content. 
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CHAP. XXXIlt. 
Fortune is often met with in the Train of Reajfen. 


ey: C Hi is the inconftancy of the various biaffes of 
fortune, that fhe cannot avoid appearing to us with 
all forts of faces. Can there be a more exprefs act of 
juftice than this? The duke of Valentenois *, having 
refolved, in 1503, to poifon Adrian cardinal of Cornetto, 
with whom Pope Alexander the Sixth, his father, and 
himfelf, were to fup at his houfe in the Vatican, 
che fent before a bottle of poifoned wine, and withal, 
ftri&t order to the butler to keep it very fafe. The Pope 
being come before his fon, and calling for a whet, the 
butler fuppofing this wine was fo {trictly recommended 
to his care, only upon the account of its excellency, 
ferved a glafs of it to the Pope, and the duke himfelf 
‘coming in prefently after, and believing his bottle had 
not been touched, took alfo his glafs ; fo that the father 
-died immediately upon the place, and the fon, after hav- 
ing been long tormented with ficknefs, was referved to 
-another, and a worfe fortune. 

Sometimes fhe feems to play. upon us, Fortune feems 
juftin the nick of time. Mbonfieur d’  fometimes to 
Eftree at that time guidon to Monfieur  ‘P°" Sar cites 
-de Vendofme ; and Monfieur de Liques lieutenant to 
the company of the duke of Arfcot, being both fuitors 
to the Sieur de Foungefelles’s fifter, though of different 
patties, (as it oft falls out among frontier neighbours, ) 
the Sieur de Liques carried her; but on the very day 
he was married, and which was worle, before he went to 
bed to his wife, the bridegroom having a mind to break 
a lance in honour of his new bride, went out to fkirmith, 
near to St. Omers, where the Sieur d’Eftree proving the 
ftronger, took him prifoner, and to render his victory 
the more brilliant, the lady herfelf was fain 


_ * Hiftory of Francis Guicciardin, lib. vi.p 267, printed at Venice, by 
' Gabriel Giolito, in 1568, 
(Con- 
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(Conjugis ante coatia novi dimittere collum) 


Quam veniens una, atque altera rurfus hyents, 
Noéibus in longis avidunrfaturaffet amorem*. 


Off her fair-arms, the am’rous ring to break, 
Which clung fo faft to her new fpoufe’s neck, 
Ere of two winters many a friendly night 
Had fated their loves greedy appetite, 
to requeft the favour of him, to deliver up his prifoner 
to her, as he accordingly did, the gentlemen of France 
never denying any thing to the ladies. Does not for- 
tune feem to bean artift here? Conftantine the fon of 
‘Hellen, founded the empire of Conftantinople, and fome 
ages after, Conftantine the fon of Hellen, put an end to 
it. -Sometimes fhe is pleafed to emulate our miracles. 
‘Weare told, that king Clovis befieging ‘Angoulefme, 
the walls, by the divine favour, fell down of themfelves. 
And Bouchet has it from fome author, that king Robert 
having fat down before a city, and afterwards’ ftolen 
‘away from the fiege, to keep the feaft of St. Aignan, at 
“Orleans ; as he was in devotion, at a certain part of the 
maf{s, the walls of the beleagured city, without any ef- 
fort made againft them, on a fudden tumbled down. 
But fhe did quite contrary in our'Milan war ; for captain 
Renfe laying fiege to the city Verona, and having car- 
ried'a mine under a great part of the wall, it was lifted 
from its bafe, by the {pringing of the mine, but dropt 
down again, neverthelefs, whole and entire, and fo ex- 
actly upon its foundation, that the befieged fuffered no 
inconvenience by it. . 
Portone tone. Sometimes fhe plays the phyfician. 
times turns Jafon Phereus being given over by: the 
Nathor: phyficians, by reafon of an impofthume 
-in his breaft, and having a mind to rid himfelf of: it by 
death, rufhed defperately into the thickeft ranks of the 
enemy, where he was fortunately wounded quite through 
the body, fo that the impofthume broke, and he was 
cured +. . 
* Catullus ad Manl. ver. 81, &c. 


+ Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vii. cap. 50, Valerius Maximus who mentions 
this accident, lib. i. cap. g. in Externis, reprefents the fact in a manne, 
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_ Did the not alfo excel the painter Pro- ns 

togenes in the knowledee of his art ? coke 

: ay : s luperior to 
This man finifhed the picture of a doar at 
quite tired, and out of breath, in all the other parts ex- 
cellently well to his own Iiking, but not being able to 
exprefs, as he would, the flaver and foam of his mouth, 
he was fo vexed with his work, that he took a fpunge, 
which, by cleaning his pencils, had imbibed a variety of 
colours, and threw it in a rage againft the picture, with 
an intent utterly to deface it; when fortune guiding the 
fpunge to hit juft upon the mouth of the dog, it there 
performed what art could not attain to *. 

Does fhe fot Tometiimes directs OUT —an5 pi nasraed 
counfels, and correct them? Tfabel,  thecorreéts our 
queen of England, being to return from  countels. 
Zealand to her own kingdom, in 1326, with an army in 
favour of her fon, againft her hufband, had been loft, 
had fhe come into the port fhe intended, being there 
Jaid wait for by the enemy; but fortune, againft her 
will, threw her into’another haven, where fhe Janded in 
fafety. And he of old, who throwing a ftone at a dog, 
hit and killed his mother-in-law; had he not reafon to 
pronounce this verfe 


Tavroperoy ney KAAALw Gureverai +5 
By this you fee, 
Fortune takes furer aim than we. 

I} Icetes had tampered with two tO ei Gas aaffes the 
diers to kill Timoleon, at Adrano in Si- — rules of human 
cily. They took their time to do it, when Prudence. 

he was performing a facrifice; when thrufting into the 
crowd, as they were making figns to one another, that 
-now was a fit time for their bufinefs, in fteps a third, 
who, with a {word ftruck one of them violently over the 


“till more miraculous, for he fays, that Jafon received this important 
_fervice from an aflaflin. Seneca afcribes this accident to the fame caufe. 
De Benef. lib. ii. cap. rg. 
* Plin, Nat. Hift. lib. xxxv. cap. ro. + Menander. . 
« 4] He was a Sicilian born at Syracufe that aimed to opprefs the liberty 
of his country, of which Timoleon was the Protector. Plutarch in 
the life of Timoleon, chap, 7. 
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pate, and laying him dead upon the place, runs away. 
‘His companion concluding himfelf difcovered, and un- 
done, ran to the altar, and begged for protection, pro- 
inifing to difcover the whole truth. And while he was 
laying open the whole confpiracy, behold a third mam, 
who being apprehended, was,.as a murderer, pulled and 
haled by the people through the crowd, towards Timo- 
leon, and other the moft en:inent perfons- of the affembly,. 
to whorm he cried for pardon, pleading that he had juftly 
flain his father’s murderer ; and proving upon the {pot, 
by fufficient witnefles, which his good fortune very op- 
portunely fupplied him withal, that his father was realiy 
killed in the city of the Leontines, by that very man on 
whom he had taken his revenge, he was rewarded ten 
Attic * mine, for having had the good fortune, while 
he was taking fatisfaction for the death of his father, 
to preferve the life of the common. father of the Sici- 
lians. ‘Thus fortune, in her conduct, furpaffes all the 
rules of common prudence. . 
The father and fon To conclude, is there not a direct 
profcribed todie application of her favour, bounty, and 
together, byafpe-- ~ piety, manifeftly difcovered in this 
cial favour of for- : : ; 
tune. action? Ignatius}; the father, and 
Ignatius the fon, being proferibed by 
the Triumviri of Rome, refolved upon this generous act 
of mutual kindnefs, to fall by the hands of one another, 
and by that means to fruftrate the cruelty of the tyrants. 
Accordingly, with their fwords drawn, they rufhed one | 
upon another, where fortune fo guided the points, that 
they gave two. wounds equally mortal, affording withal | 
fo much honour to fo brave a friendfhip, as to leave | 
them juft ftrength enough to draw out of their wounds, | 
their bloody weapons, that they might have liberty to: | 
claip one another in this condition with fo clofe an em- | 
brace, that the executioners. cut off both their heads at | 
once, leaving the bodies faft linked together in this no- | 
ble knot,-and their wounds: clofe to each other, affecti- | 
onately fucking in the blood, and the remainder of one | 


another’s lives. ; 


* Theald Attic mina was feventy-five drachms. 
t+ Appian Alexand, de Bellis Civilibus, lib, iv. p. 969 
CHA 
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¥ deceafed, father,, who,..forya -pyevute os 

man that had no other advan- a projes or 
tages than experience only, and his own Mice of en- 
natural parts, was neverthelefs of a very nae 
clear judgment, has formerly told me that he once had 
thoughts of endeavouring to introduce. this practice ; 
that there might be in-every city a certain place affign- 
ed, to which, fuch as ftood in need of any thing might 
repair, and have their bufinefs entered by an officer ap- 
pointed for that purpofe ; as for example, I want to fell, 
or to buy pearls : fuch a one wants company to go to 
Paris : fuch a one enquires for a fervant of fuch a qua- 
lity: fuch a one fora mafter: fuch a one enquires for 
an artificer : fome for one thing, fome for another, every 
one according to what he wants. And, I fancy, thefe 
mutual advertifements would be of no contemptible ad- 
vantage to the public correfpondence and intelligence : 
for there are always people that hunt after one another, 
and, for want of knowing one another’s occafions,. men 
are left in very great neceffity. 

I hear, to the great fhame of the age ry. iprable | 
we live in, that: in our very fight, two deaths of Gi- 
moft excellent men, for learning, died fo See 
poor, that they had fcarce bread to. put. ~ > 
in their mouths, Lilius Gregorius Giraldus in Italy, 
and Sebaftianus Caftalioin Germany : and I do believe, 
there are a thoufand men would have invited them into 
their families, with very advantageous conditions, or 
have relieved them where they were, had they known 
their wants. ‘The world is not fo generally corrupted, 
but that I know aman that would heartily with the 
eftate his anceftors have left him, might be employ- 
ed, fo long as it fhall pleafe fortune to let him poffefs 
it, to fhelter remarkable perfons of any kind, whom 
‘misfortune fometimes perfecutes to the laft degree, Her 
f Ste tne 
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tlie danger of neceffiry; and at leaft place them itt 
fuch a condition, that they muft be very hard to pleafe 
if they were not contented. 

Theva lauds My father, in his economical govern- 
able regulations ment, had this order, (which | know 


Rg cy how to commend, but by no means to 
Meéntaigne’s fa- St Phahe, eae . 
ther. imitate,) which was, that befides the 


tegitter he kept of the houfhold affairs, 
where the fmall accounts, payments and contracts, 
which do not require a fecrétary’s hand, were entered, 
and which his bailiff always had m cuftody; he ordered 
him whom he kept to write for him, to keep a paper 
journal, and in it to fet down all the remarkable occur- 
rences, and daily memoirs of his family affairs; very 
pleafant to look over, when time begins to wear things 
out of miemory, and very ufeful fomettmes to put us out 
of doubt, whem fuch a thing was begun, when ended, 
what vifitors came, with what attendants, and how 
tone they ftaid; our voyages, abfences, marriages, 
deaths, reception of good or ill news; the change of 
principal fervants, and the like. © An ancient cuftom, 
which I think it would not be amifs for every one to re- 
vive in his own family; and I find I aid very foolifhly 
in neglecting the fame. 


Gr PAL Pets OE VS 
Of the Cuftom of wearing Cloaths. 


Whatignveske HATEVER LIthall fay upon 


to the cuftom this fubject, I am of neceffity to 
3 paenieciite force a barrier of cuftom, fo careful has 
sualeas fhe been to fhut up all the avenues. I 


was difputing with mytelf, in this cold 

feafon, whether the cuftom of going naked, in thofe na+ 

‘tions lately difcovered, is owing to the hot temperature of 
their air, as we fay of the Moors and Indians, or whe- 

ther it was the original cuftom of mankind: men_ of 

underftanding, forafmuch as all things under the fun, 

as the holy writ declares, are fubject to the fame laws, 

I were 


| 
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were wont in fuch confiderations as thefe, where we are 
to diftinguifh the natural laws from thofe of human 
invention, to have recourfe to the general polity of the 
world, where there could be nothing  ccunterfeited, 
Now all other creatures being fuficiently furnifhed 
with necefflaries for their exiftence, itis not to be ima- 
gined, that we only fhould be brought into the world, 
an a defective and indigent condition, and in a ftate that 
cannot fubfift without foreign affiftance; and therefore 
1 believe, that as plants, trecs, animals, and all things 

that have life, are by nature fufficiently covered, to de- 
fend them from the injuries of weather, * 
' Propteredque feré res omnes, aut corio fant, 
Aut feta, aut conchis, aut callo, aut cortice tea *. 
And therefore fhells, or rinds, or films inclofe, 
Or kin, or hair, on ev’ry body grows, 
fo were we: butas thofe who by artificial ight put out 
that of the day, fo we by borrowed forms have deftroyed 
our own. Azad it is plain, that it is cuftom which ren- 
ders that impoffible to us, which otherwife is not fo; 
for of thofe nations wko have no netion of cloathing, 
fome are fituated under the fame temperate climate that 
we are, and fome in much feverer .climates. And be- 
fides, our moft tender parts are always expofed to the 
air, as the eyes, mouth, nofe, and ears; and our pea- 
Tants, like our anceftors in former times, go opei-breafted 
to the waift. Had we been born with a neceflity of 
¢wearing petticoats and breeches, there is no doubt, but 
mature would have fortified thofe parts fhe intended 
fhouldbe expofed to the fury of the featons, with a 
thicker fkin, as the -has done the fingers ends, and the 
foles of the fect. And why fhould this feem ‘hard to 
believe? Iobferve much greater difference betwixt my 
habit, and that of one of our country boers, than be- 
twixt his, and a man that has no other covering but 
his fkin. How many men, efpecially ‘in Turkey, go 
naked upon the account of devotion? I know not who 
it was that afked a beggar, whom he faw in his {hint an 


# Lucret, lib, Bae 933, 934 
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the depth of winter, as brifk as another muffled up to 
the ears in furs, how he could endure-to go fo. ** Why 
«© Sir, faid he, you go with your face bare, but I am alk 
<¢ face.” The Italians I think have atory of the Duke 
of Florence’s fool, whom his mafter afking, ‘“* How, 
<. being fo thin clad, he was able to fupport the cold, 
<¢ which he himfelf was fo guarded againft >?” « Why, 


‘¢ replied the fool, ufe my receipt, to put on all the 


«© cloaths you have at once asI do, and you will feel no 
¢© more coldthan 1*.” King Mafiinifla, to an extreme 
old age, could never be prevailed upon to go with his 


head covered, how cold, ftormy, or rainy foever the 


weather might be: which alfo is reported of the em- 
peror Severus. Herodotus tells us +, that in the battles 
fought betwixt the Egpptians and the Perfians, it was 
obferved, both by himftelf and others, that of thofe who 
were left dead upon the place, the heads of the Egyp- 
tians were found to be without comparifon harder than 
thofe of the Perfians, by reafon that the laft had gone 
with their heads always covered from their infancy, firft, 
with biggins, and then with turbans, and the others 
were always fhaved and bare. And king Agefilaus, to a 
decrepid age, took cate to wear always the fame cloaths 
in winter, that he didin fummer. Cefar, fays Sueto- 
nius {, marched always at the head of his army, for the 
moft part on foot, with his head bare,’ whether it was 
rain, or fun-fhine; and as much is faid of Hannibal, 


——Tum verticenudo, 
Excipere infanos imbres, calique ruinam ||. 


Expofing his bare head to furious fhow’rs, 
While hail or rain in torrents on it pours. 


A Venetian who has long lived in Pegu, and is lately 
returned from thence, writes, that the men and women 
of that kingdom, though they cover all their other 
parts, go always barefoot, and ride fo too. And- Plato 
very earneftly adviles, for the health of the whole body, 

* Cicero of old age, cap. x. + Lib. iil. p. 136, 187. 
} Sueton, Jul. Catar, fect. 58. ] Silius it. lib. 1. ver, 250, 251- 
to 
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te give the head and the feet no other covering than 
what nature has beftowed. He whom the Poles have 
elected for their king, (fince our’s came thence) who is 
andeed one of the. greateft princes of this age, never 
wears any gloves, and be it in winter, or whatever wea- 
ther, never wears any other cap abroad than what he 
wears at home. Whereas I cannot endute to go un- 
buttoned, or untied ; my neighbouring labourers would 
think themfelves in fetters, if they were fo braced. 
Varro is of opinion, that when it was ordained we 
fhould have our heads uncovered inthe prefence of the 
gods, or the magiftrate *, it was rather fo ordered upon 
the fcore of health, and to inure us to the injuries of 
weather, than upon the account of reverence. And 
fince we are now treating of cold, and of Frenchmen 
being ufed to wear variety of colours, (not I myfelf, 
for | feldom wear other than black, or white, in imita- 
tion of my father,) let us add another ftory of captain 
Martin du Bellay, who affirms that, in his Luxemboure 
journey, he faw fo fharp frofts, that the ammunition 
‘wine was cut with hatchets and wedges ; delivered out to 
the foldiers by weight --, and that they carried it away 
in bafkets: and Ovid fays, 


Nudaque confiftunt formam fervantia tefte 
Vina, nec haufta meri, fed data frufia bibunt t. 


The wine 
' Dug from its cafk, retains the figure ftill, 
Nor do they draughts, but crufts of Bacchus-fwill,, 


At the mouth of the lake Meeotis, the frofts are. fo 
very fharp, that on the fame {pot where the lieutenant of 
Mithridates had fought the enemy dry-foot, and given 
them a defeat, the fuaimer following he alfo obtained 
over them a naval victory. 


* Plin. Nat. Hift. lib xxviii, cap. 6. jemi 
+ Philip de Comines, {peaking of fuch cold weather in his time (1459) 
jn the principality of Liege, fays, that the wine was in like manner in 
their pipes, and that it was dug out, and cut into the form of wedges, 
and fo carried off by gentlemen in hatsor batkets, lib, il. cap. 14. 
t Ovid Trift, lib, in. El, ro, ver.23, 24. ; 
5 4 Ene 
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The Romans fought at a great difadvantage, in the 
engagement they had with the Carthaginians _ near 
Plicentia *, by reafon that they went on to charge 
with their blood chilled, and their limbs benumbed 
with cold, whereas Hannibal had caufed great fires to 
be difperfed quite though the camp, to warm his 
foldiers, and oil to be diftributed amongit them; to 
the end, that anointing themfelves, they might render 
their nerves more fupple and active, and fortify the 
pores againft the piercing air, and freezing wing, that 
raged in that feafon. 

The retreat the Greeks made from 


Terribleravages Babylon into their own country, is fa- 
made by fnow, 


<3 theesauae mous for the difficulties and calamities 
tains of Ar- they had to overcome. Of which this 
menia. : ; 


was one, that being encountered in the 
mountains of Armenia, with a horrible ftorm of fnow, 
they loft all knowledge of the country, and of the roads, 
and being fhut up, were a day and a night without eat- 
ing and drinking, during which moft of their cattle died, 
many of themfelves were ftarved, feveral ftruck blind 
withthe driving of the hail, and the glittering of the 
fnow, many of them maimed in their fingers and toes, 
and many rendered ftiff and motionefs with the ex- 


tremity of the cold, who had yet their underftanding 
entire. . 


Priletreretuis Alexander faw a nation where they 
ried in the bury the fruit-trees in winter, to de- 
winter. 


fend them from the froft, and we alfo 
may fee the fame. 
How often Me But concerning cloaths, the king of 
king of Mexico Mexicochanged his cloaths four times a 
changed ‘te te day, and never put them on more, em- 
| ‘ ploying thofe he left off in his continual 
liberalities and rewards ; as’alfo, neither pot, difh, nor 
other utenfil of his kitghen, or table, was ever feryed 
in twice. 


* Tit. liv. lib. xxi, cap. 54, 55. 


CHAP. 
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Of Cato the Younger. 


I AM not guilty of the common error of judging: an- 
other by myfelf. I eafily admit the differences a- 
mong mankind. And though I find myfelf engaged to 
one form, I do not oblige mankind to it as many do; 
but believe and apprehend a thoufand oppofite modes 
of living, and, contrary to moft men, more eafily admit 
of differences than uniformity amongft us. I, as frankly 
as any would have me, difcharge another being from 
my humours and principles, and confider him according | 
to his own model. Though J am not continent myfelt, 
IT neverthelefs fincerely approve the continency of the 
Capuchins, and other religious orders, and am pleafed 
with their way of living. I fancy that I fhould like to 
be in their place, and love and honour them the more 
for being what ]am not. I defire in particular, that 
we may be cenfured every man by himfelf, and would 
not be drawn into the confequence of common examples, 
My weaknefs does nothing alter the efteem I ought to 
have of the force and vigour cf thofe who deferve it. 
Sunt qui nibil fuadent, quam quod fe imitari poffe confidunt*. 
‘There are fome who perfuade nothing but what they 
believe they can imitate themfelves, Crawling as I am 
upon the flime of the earth, I do not, for all that, ceafe 
to obferve, up in the clouds, the inimitable height of 
-fome heroic fouls ; it is a great deal for me to have my 
judgment regular, if the effects cannot be fo, and to 
maintain this fovereign part at leaft, free from corrup- 
tion: it is fomething to have my will good when my 
legs fail me. This age wherein we live, in our part 
of the world at leaft, is grown fo ftupid, that not only 
the exercife, but the very notion of virtue is defective, 

and feemis to be only college jargon, 


9 Cicero de Or, ad Brutum, cap, 7. oa 
| Vir- 
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—_— Virtutem vérba putant, ut 

Lucum ligna*. 

Words finely couch’d thefé men foftvirtue take 5 
As if each weod a facred grove could make. 


Duam vereri deberent +, etiam. percipere non poffent }. 
Which they ought to reverence, though they cannot 
comprehend it. It is a mere gew-gaw to hang i in a ca- 
binet, or at the end of the tongue, «as on the tip of the 
ear, for ornament only. 
Witeall heees There are now no virtuous actions, dad 
deftroy the ef. fuch as carry a thew of virtue have yet 
fence of virtue. nothing of its;eflence ; by reafon thar 
profit, glory, fear, cuftom, and other fuch foreign 
caufes, are generally incentives to them, The fame 
may be faid of juftice, valour, and courtefy, in refpect 

to others, and according to the face they appear with to 
the public. The practice of them ts by no means vir- 
tue, becaufe there is another end propofed, another 
moving caufe. Virtue owns nothing to be hers, but 
what is dene by herfelf, and gt herfelf alone. 
sate pire where the ang ‘andes Paufanias, de- 
-the reward of — feated Mardonius and the Perfians, the 
valour to the : ~ 
perfon who fig- Conquerors, according to their cuitom, 
nalized himfelk coming to divide amonertt them ae 
Rr Gene glory of the exploit, they attributed to 
the Spartan nation the pre-eminence of valour in this 
engagement, The Spartans, who were great judges of 
virtue, when they came to determine to what particular 
man of their nation the honour was due, of having 
behaved himfelf beft upon this occafion, found that 
Ariftodenits § had of all others hazarded his perfon with 
the greateft bravery. They did not however allow him 
any prize, becaufe he had been incited. by a defire to. 

* Horace, Ep. 6. lib. i. ver. 31, 32. 

+ Montaigne applies to virtue what Cicero-here fays of philofophy, 
and of thofe who prefume to find fault with it, 

t Cicero Tufc. Quaft, lib. v. cap. 2. 

| Montaigne has here put Potidea for Platea. Cansei Nepos, in the 


in area r. © Hujus eft illuttiffimam Preelium apud Plateas.” 
% Herodot. lib, ix, p. 614, 


Clear 
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clear his reputation from the reproach it had incurred in 
the action at Thermopyle. 
Our judgments are fick, and conform- Many, Regile 
able to the corruption of our manners. IT Gatd the noblet 
obferve moft of the wits of thefe times. deeds of the ane 
pretend to fhine by obfcuring the glory “nts 
of the brave and generous actions of former ages, put- 
ting fome vile conftruétion upon them, and forging vain 
caufes and motives of them, A mighty fubtilty indeed ! 
Shew me the greateft. and moft unblemifhed aétion in 
life, and I will invent fifty bad ends to obfcure it: God 
knows, who’s intention will extend them out to the 
full, what diverfity of images our internal wills are li- 
able to; they do not cenfure fo much from a fpirit of 
malice, as from ignorance. 

The fame pains and licence that others Montaigne ais 
take to detraét from thefe illuftrious quite contrary, 
names, I would willingly take to 24 Wy. 
raile them higher. As for thofe rare. figures that 
are culled out by the confent of the wifeft men, 
for an example to the world, I fhould not ftick to 
honour them more, as far as my invention would 
permit, by the circumflances of favourable conftruc- 
tion. And we are to believe that the force of our in- 
vention is infinitely fhort of their merit. It is the duty 
of good men to paint virtue as beautiful as poffible ; and 
there would be no indecency in the cafe, fhould our 

“paffion a little tranfport us in favour of fuch facred 
forms. What thefe people do to the contrary, they 
either do out of malice, or by the vice of confining 
their belief to their own capacity as aforefaid, or which 
Iam more inclined to think, for not having their fight 
ftrong, clear, and elevated enough, to eanceey the 
{plendour of virtue in her native purity: as t lutarch 
complains, that in his time fome ani cs peer 
buted the caufe of the younger Cato’s of the death of 
death to his fear of Cafar, at which he _ the younger 
feems very angry, and with good reafon : ees 
and by that a man may guefs how much more he sg 

pave 
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have been offended with thofe who have attributed it to, 
ambition : filly people! he would have performed a. 
handfome, juft and generous action, though he had 
ignominy for his reward, rather than glory. That 
nian was in truth a pattern, whom nature chofe out to 
fhew what height human virtue and conftancy could ar- 
FIVe. 
Etibe Balance But I am not capable of handling fo 
out of five poets noble an argument; I will therefore 
in praifeofCato,. only enter five Latin poets in the lifts, , 
compared and - 3 5 
eftimated by contending in the praife of Cato; and 
Montaigne. inclufively for their own too. Nowa 
man well read in poetry, will think the two firft, in 
comparifon of the others, languifhing ; the third more 
vigorous, but overthrown by the extravagancy of his 
own force. He willthen think, that there will be yet 
room for one or two gradations of invention to come te 
the fourth ; and coming to mount the pitch of that, he 
will lift up his hand in admiration. At the laft, the 
firft by fome fpace, (but a fpace that he will fwear is not 
to be filled up by any human wit, ) he will be aftonifhed, 
he will not know where he is, 
Excellent poetry it is very furprifing that we have 
above rules. more poets than judges and interpreters 
of poetry. It is eafier to write a poem, than to under- 
itand one. ‘There is indeed a certain low poetry, that 
aman may judge by precepts and art; but the true, 
fupreme, and divine poefy 1s above all rules and reafon. 
And whoever difcerns the beauty of it, with a ftrong 
and fteady fight, fees no more than a flafh of lightning, 
This.is a fort of poefy that does not exercife, but ra-. 
vifhes and overwhelms our judgment. The fury that 
poffefies him who is able to penetrate into it, alfo ftrikes 
a third man by hearing him repeat it; like a loadftone, 
that not only attra¢ts the needle, but alfo communicates 
to it the virtue to attract others. And it is more evi- 
dent at our theatres, that the facred infpiration of the 
Mufes, having firft ftirred up the poet to anger, forrow, 
hatred, and to be out of himfelf, whenever they will, 
xloes moreover by the poet poflefs the a€tor, and by the 
, attor 
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a€tor confequently all the fpectators. So much do our 
paffions hang and depend upon one another. 

Poetry has ever had that power ovef what fort of 
me from a child, to pierce and tranfport poetry Mon- 
me: but this quick fenfe of itthatisna- ‘#sne preferred. 
tural to me, has been varioufly handled by variety of 
forms, and not fo much higher and lower, (for they 
were ever the higheft in every kind,) as differing in co- 
four. Firft, a gay and fprightly fluency, afterwards an 
acute and penetrating fubtilty; and laftly, a mature 
and conftant force. An example from Ovid, Lucan, 
and Virgil, will better exprefs them. But our poets 
are beginning their career. 


One fays, 
Sit Cato dum vivit fama vel Cefare major *. 
———-— Let Cato’s fame, 


Whilft he fhall live, eclipfe great Czfar’s name. 


A fecond fays, 
—— Et invitium devitid morte Catonem +. 


And Cato fell, invincible in death. 
And the third, {peaking of the civil-wars betwoxt 
Ceefar and Pompey ; 
Vitirix caufa Diis placuit, fed vitta Catoni t. 
a Heaven approves 
The conquering caufe, the conquer’d Cato loves. 
And the fourth, upon the praifes of Cefar, fays, 
Et cunéfa terrarum Jubaéia, 
Prater atrocem animum Catonts |\. 
Arid conquer’d all where’er his eagle flew, 
But ftubborh Cato nothing could fubdue. 
The mafter of the choir, after having characterifed 
the greateft Romans, ends thus, 
/ ——— His dantem jura Catonem §. 
And Cato giving laws to all the reft. 


* Mart. lib. vi. Epig. 32+ + Manil. Aftronomfcon, lib, iv. 
wer. 37. $ Lucan. lib. i. ver. 121. | Hor, Car. lib, 11. Od, 


i, VEF- 23) 24+ Virgil Aineid, lib, viii. ver.670. 
| el CHAP. 
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“I 


CH as aie ee ede 
That we laugh and cry for the fame thing. 


The death of the M7HEN we read in hiftory, that 
re el a Antigonus was very much dif- 
w ailed by the 

ictors. pleated with his fon, for prefenting him 
a head of king Pyrrhus his enemy, juft killed fight, 
ing againft him, and that feeing it he heartily wept * 
that Rene, duke of Lorrain; a ifo lamented the Pee 
of Charles, duke of Burgundy y, whom he: had juft 
defeated, and appeared in mourning at his funeral: 
and that, in the battle of Auroy. { (which the count de 
Montfort obtained over Charles * Blois, his competi- 
tor for the duchy of Brittany,) the conqueror meeting 
the corple of his enemy, was much afflicted at his 
death §; we muft not prefently cry out, 


Et coft aven che Panimo ciafcuna, 
Sua paffion fotto el contrario manto, 
Ricopre, con la vifta hor’ chiara, 
There ev’ry perfon, whether of joy or woe, 
The paffion of his mind can govern fo, 
As when moft griev’d, to fhew a vilage clear, 
And melancholic, when beft pleas’d appear. 
When Pompey’s head was. prefented to Cefar, hiftory 
tells us, that he turned away his face, as froma fad 
and difpleafing object. There had been fo long a cor- 
refpondence betwixt them, in the management of the 
public affairs, fo great a community of fortunes, fo 
many mutual offices, and fo near in alliance, that this 
countenance of his ought not to fuffer under any’ mifin- 
terprctation ; or to be eens fufpected, for falfe or 
counterfeit, as this author feems to believe : 
—-———-— Tutumgue putavit . 
Je nm bonus effe focer, lachrymas non [poute cadentes 
Loffudit, gemilufque expreffit peffore lato F. 


* Plutarch, in the life of Pyrrhus. + Before Nancy i iN 1477. 
¢ In 1364 inthe reign of ‘Charles V. king of France. § Froiflart, 


vol. i, cap. 228. tt Petrarch, fol, as, edie of 15495 
q. Lucan, lib. ix: ver. 1037. 
——And 


- We laugh and cry for the fame T bing. a7 


—-+~~-—— And now he faw 

“Twas fafe to be a pious father-in-law, 

He thed fore’d tears, and from a joyful breaft, 
Fetch’d fighs and groans. 


For though it be true, that moft of our actions are de- 
ceitful, and that fometimes 
Faredis flétus fub-perfond rifus eft +. 
- The heirs diffembled tears behind the fkreen, 
Could oneut peep, would joyful fmiles be feen. 


Yet, in judging of thefe accidents, wes ) Mankind fub- 
are to. confider how much our fouls are je to different 
oftentimes agitated with different paf P*#o"*. 
fions. And, as they fay, that in our bodies there is a 
collection of divers humours, of which, that is the go- 
verning paffion, which, according to the complexion 
we are of, is commonly moft predominant in us: fo, 
though the foul have it in divers motions to give it agi- 
tation; yet there muft be one mafter of the field, yet 
not with fo intire a conqueft, but that through the flexi- 
bility and inconftancy of the foul, thofe of lefs autho- 
rity, niay, upon occafion, re-aflume their place, and 
makea little fally in turn. Thence it is that we fee 
mot. only children, who. fimply follow nature, often 
laugh and cry at the fame thing; but not one of us 
can boaft, what journey foever he may have in hand that 
-he has fet his heart upon, but when he comes to part 
with bis family and friends, be will find fomething with- 
in that troubles him; and though he refrain his tears, 
yet he puts foot in the flirrup, with a fad and cloudy 
countenance. We may farther obferve, that whatever 
kindly flame have warmed the heart of well-born vir- 
gins, yet they are fain to be forced from about their 
mothers necks, to be put to bed to their hufbands, 
whatever this boon companion is pleafed to fay : 

Efine novis nuptis odio Venus, anne. parentum 
Fruftrantur falfs gaudia lachrymalis, 


. Ff Aulus Gellius ex Nottes Publii Mimis, lib. xvii, cap.'14. ” 
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Ubertim Thalami quas intra limina fundunt 2 
Non, ita me Divi, vera gemunt, juverint *. 
Does the fair bride the {port fo greatly dreads 
That fhe takes on fo, when fhe’s put to bed, 
Her parents joys t’allay with a feign’d tear? 
She does not cry in earneft, I dare fwear. 


So that it is not ftrange to lament the death of a per- 
fon, whom a man would by no means fhould be alive: 
when I rattle my man, I do it with all the mettle I 
have, and give him no feigned, but hearty real curfes$ 
but the heat being over, if he fhould ftand in heed of 
me, I fhould be very ready to do him good ; for I in- 
ftantly turn over a new leaf. When I call him calf 
and coxcomb, I do not mean to entail thofe titles upon 
him for ever; neither do I think I give myfelf the lye 
in calling him an honeft fellow prefently after. No 
one quality engroffes us abftrattedly and univerfally. 
Were it not the fign of a fool to talk to one’s felf, there 
would hardly be a day or hour wherein I might not be 
heard to mutter to myfelf, and againft myfelf, Wretch- 
ed fool that Iam! And yet I do not think that to be 
my character. He who feeing me one while cold, and 
prefently very fond of my wife, believes the one or the 
other to be counterfeited, is an afs. Nero, taking leave 
of his mother, whom he fent to be drowned, was ne- 
verthelefs fenfible of fome emotion at this farewell, and 
was ftruck with horror and pity. It is faid, that the 
light of the fun is not one continuous thing, but that it 
darts news rays fo quick one upon another, that we cans 
not perceive the intermiffion, 


Largus enim liquidi fons luminis etherius Sol 
Irrigat affidue celum candore recenti, 

Suppetit atque novo confeftim lumine lumen +. 

For the ethereal fun that thines fo bright, 
Being a fountain large of liquid light, 

With frefh rays fprinkles ftill the chearful fky, 
And with new light the light does ftill fupply. 


* Catull. de Coma Berenices, N 


| é um. Ixiv. ver, 15. 
+ Lucret. lib, v. ver, 282, &c. 
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Juft fo the foul varioufly and imperceptibly darts out 


her paffions. 

~ Artabanus furprifing once his nephew 
Xerxes, chid him for the fudden alter- 
ation of his countenance. As he was 
-viewing his forces without number, pafl- 
ing over the Hellefpont, for the Grecian 
expedition, his heart leaped with joy, to 


Xerxes both 
tran{ported with 
joy and over- 
whelmed with 
fadnefs at the 
fight of his vat 
army. ; 


fee fo many thoufands of men under his command; it 
alfo appeared in the gaiety and alacrity of his counte- 
nance*. But his thoughts at the fame inftant fuggett, 
ing to him, that of fo many lives, in an age at moft, 
there would not be one left, he knit his brows, and 
grew fad, even to the fhedding of tears. 


We have refolutely purfued the re- 
venge of an injury received, and felt a 
fingular fatisfaction in the victory: yet 
we are forry, though it is not for the vic- 
tory that we weep: there is nothing al- 


The foul does 
not look upon 
things with one 
and the fame 
eye, nor with 
one and the 
fame bias. 


tered in that: but the foul iooks upon 
the thing with another eye, and reprefents it to itfelf 
with another kind of face: for every thing has many 
“biaffes and afpects. Relations, old acquaintances, and 
friendfhips, poffefs our imagination, and make it.ten- 
der for the time, according to their condition; but the 
revolution is fo quick, that we do not perceive it. 
“Nil ade freri celeri ratione videtur, 

Quam fi mens fert proponit, et incboat ipfa. 

Ocius ergo animus quam res fe perciet ulla, 

Ante cculos quarum in promptu natura videlur +. 

As no one action feems fo fwiftly done, 

As what the mind has plann’d, and once begun; 

This obfervation evidently proves, 

The mind than other things more {wiftly moves. 
Therefore, while we defire to make a work complete, 
and all of a piece, we deceive ourfelves. When Ti- 
moleon laments the murder he had committed, after 


* Herodot. lib. vii. p. 456, 457+ yp Lucr. hb. ul, ver. 1835 Sec. 
WoL, 1. ge fo 


~ 
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fo mature and generous deliberation, he does not fa-_ 
ment the liberty reftored to his country, he does not- 
lament the tyrant, but he laments his brother: one 
part of his duty is performed, let us give him leave: 
to perform the other. 


CH. A Pe: XXXVI 
Of Soltude. 


"ET us lay afide that old ecomparifon betwixt the 
active, and the folitary life, and as’ for the fine 

faying which is:made a cloak for ambition and: avarice, 
<< That we are not born fer ourfelves, but for the pub-» 
lic,” let us boldly appeal to thefe who are in public af- 
fairs, let them lay their hands upon their hearts, and. 
then fay,. whether on the contray, they do not rather af- 
pire to titles. and offices, and that hurry of the world,. to 
make their private advantage at the public expence. 
The corrupt means by which they pufh their way in our 
time, manifeftly declare that their end cannot be very 
good. Let us then tell ambition, that it is fhe herfelf 
who gives us a tafte of folitude; fer what does fhe fo 
much avoid as fociety ? What does fhe fo much feek as. 
elbow-room ? A man may do well, or ill, every where: 
But if. what Bias fays be true, that the greateft part is 
the worft part, or what the Preacher fays, that there is 
10t one good ‘of a thoufand 5. 

Rari quippe boni :. numero vix funt totidem, quot 

Thebarum porte, vel diviis oftia Nilt +. 

How few good men are number’d on this foil ! 

Scarce more than gates of Thebes, or mouths of Nile. 


the contagion is very dangerous in the croud. 

Tee. { There is a necefiity for men: either 
with the wicked to.imitate others, or to hate them: both 
fatal. are to be avoided; the former, left we 


* Lucr, lib. iii. ver. 183, &c. + Juv. Sat. xiii. ver. 26, 27. 

t Thefe reflections were a genuine tranflation from Seneca, Ep. 7. 
who has thefe very words, ‘* Neceffe eft aut imiteris aut oderis, Utrum- 
“« que autem devitandum eft, ne vel fimili, malis fias, quia multi funt, 
“ nece inimicus multis, quia diffimiles funt.” 
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bécothne like to the wicked, becaufe they are many ; 
the latter, for fear of hating the many, becavfe they 
are unlike us. And merchants that go to fea have rea- 
fon to be cautious, that thofe who embark with them 
in the fame bottom be neither diffolute blafphemers, 
nor vicious other ways; looking upon fuch fociety as 
unfortunate. And therefore it was, that Bias * plea- 
fantly faid to fome, who being with him in a dangerous 
ftorm implored the affiftance of the gods, ** Hold your 
“¢ peace, that they may not know you are in my com- 
«‘ pany.” And as a more forcible example, Albu- 
querque, viceroy in the Indies, for Emanuel kine of 
Portugal, being in extreme peril of fhipwreck, took a 
Jittle boy upon his fhoulders, for this only end ; that 
being a fharer of their danger, his innocence might 
ferve to protect him, and to recommend him to the di- 
vine favour, that they might gét to fhore: a wife man 
may indeed live every where content, and be retired 
even in the croud of a palace3 but if it be left to his 
own choice, he will tell you, that he would fly the very 
fight of the latter; he can endure it, if need be; but if 
it be left. to himfelf, he will chufe the firft. He does 
not think himfelf fufficiently rid of vice, if he muf 
yet contend with it in other men: Charondas + punifh- 
ed thofe for ill men, who were convicted of keeping ill 
company, There is nothing fo unfociable, and focia- 
ble, as man} the one by his vice, the other by his na- 
“ture. And Antifthenes {, in my opinion, did not give 
a fatisfactory anfwer, when he was reproached with fre- 
‘quenting ill company, by faying, ** That the phyficians 
&¢ lived well amongft the fick ;” for if they contribute 
to the health of the fick, 10 doubt but by the conta- 
‘gion, continual fight of, and familiarity with difeafes, 
they, muft of neceffity impair their own health. 
Now the end I fuppofe is all one, to The aim of foli- 
live at more leifure, and at greater eafe: tude. 
but men do not always take the right courfe to it; for 


* Diog, Laert. in the Life of Bias, lib. i. fect, 6, 
+ Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xit. ch. 4. 
t Diog. Laert, in the Life of Antiitenes. 
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they often think they have taken leave of bufinefs,: 
when they have only. exchanged one employment for 
another. There is little lefs trouble in: governing a fa~ 
mily, than a whole kingdom: wherever the mind is: 
perplexed, it is in an entire diforder,. and domettic em~ 
ployments are not lefs troublefome for being lefs im- 
portant. Moreover, becaufe we have left the court and 
the exchange, we are not rid of the principal vexations: 
of life. 
Ratio, ef prudentia curas, — 

Non locus effufi late maris arbiter aufert *. 

Reafon and prudenee our affections eafe, 

Not the bold fite that wide commands the feas. 


@ataee docs Our ambition, our avarice, irrefolu- 
not free us from tion, fears, and inordinate defires, do not 
bert ea 3 leave us when we change our country : 
———Et 

Poft equitem fedet atra cura. 
And when he rides, black Care fits: clofe behind. 


Our paffions oft follow us even to cloifters, and philofo- 
phical fchools 5. nor defarts, nor caves, hais-fhirts, nor 
fafis, can difengage us from them: 


——— Haret lateri lethalis arundo *. 
The fatal fhaft flicks to the wounded fide. 


A perfon telling Socrates §, that fuch a one was nothing: 
improved by his travels, ‘* No wonder,” faid: he, ¢ for 
“* he travelled along with himfelf,” 


—Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus ? patrid quis exul 
Se quoque fugit || ? 
To change our native foil, why fhould we run, 
And feek one warmed by a fiercer fun ? 
For who in exile ever yet could find, 


He went abroad, and left himfelf behind > 


* Hor. lib. i. epift, rr. ver. 25, 26 $f Ib. lib. iii, Ode x, ver. 403 

f Virg. ZEn. hb. iv, ver. 73, § Senec, Ep. 104, || Hor. 
lib. 11. Ode 16. ver, 18, &c. ; 
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if aman do not firft difcharge both himfelf and his 
mind, of the burthen with which he is oppreffed, mo- 
tion will but make it prefs the harder: as in a thip, 
the lading is of lefs incumbrance, when it is well fet- 
tled. You do a fick man more harm than good, in 
removing him from place to place; you confirm the 
- difeafe by ftirring him, as ftakes fink deeper into the 
earth, by being moved up and down. And therefore 
it is not enough to be remote from the public; it is 
not enough to fhift the fituation, a man muft fly from 
the popular difpofitions that have taken poffeftion of 
his foul, he muft lay himfelf afide, and come to him- 
elf again. 
—— Rupi jam vincwla, dicas. . 
Nam et luGata canis nodum arripit : attamen illi 
Cum fugit, a collo trabitur pars longa catene*. 


‘Thou'lt fay, perhaps, that thou haft broke the chain, 
Why, fo the dog has gnaw’d the knot in twain 
"That ty’d him there; butas he flies, he feels 

The pond’rous chain ftill rattling at his heels, 


We ftill carry our fetters along with us; it is not an 
abfolute liberty ; we ftill look back upon what we have 
left behind us, our heads are full of it. 


—— Nifi purgatum eft petius, que pralia nobis 
Atque pericula tune ingratis infinuandum ? 
Quanta confcindunt hominum cuppedinis acres 
Sollicitum cure, quantique perinde timores ? 
Quidve fuperbia, fpurcities, petulantia, quantas 
Effficiunt clades, quid luxus, defidiefque +. 

Unlefs the mind be purg’d, what conflicts dire, 
And dangers will not ev’ry thought inf{pire ! 
Th’ ungrateful man, how many bitter cares 
Inceffant gall, and then how many fears ! 
What horrid maflacres from pride enfue, 

From floth, luft, petulance, and from lux’ry too? 


Our difeafe is in the mind, which can- I» what true fo- 
not efcape from itfelf ; litude confilts. 


® Perfius, Sat. v. ver, 158, &c. + Lucret, lib. v. vers 44-49. 
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In culpa oft animus, qui fe non effugit unquam *, 
Still in the mind the fault doth lie, 
That never from itfelf can fly. 


and is therefore to be called in, and contracted. This 
is the true folitude, and fuch as may be enjoyed even 
in populous cities, and the courts of kings; though 
more commodioufly apart. 

Now if we will attempt to live alone, and to get rid 
of company, let us fo order it, that our contentment 
may be in our own power. Let us diffolve all obliga- 
tions that attach us to others: let us be fo far our own 
mafters, that we may live alone in good earneft, and 
live at our eafe too. 

Gahanes tee Stilpo having efcaped from the fire 
midft of misfor- that confumed the city where he lived, 
tunes. by which his wife, children, with all 
his fubftance were deftroyed, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
feeing his countenance not difmayed in fo great a ruin 
of his country, afked him if he had received no lofs + ? 
To which he made anfwer, No; and that, God be 
thanked, nothing was loft of his. This alfo was the 
meaning of the philofopher Antifthenes, when he plea- 
fantly faid, | that men fhould only furnith themfelves 
with fuch things as could float on the water, and fwim 
with the owner to efeape a fhipwreck: and certainly a 
wife man lofes nothing, if he fave but himfelf. When 
the city of Nola was ruined by the Barbarians, Pauli- 
pus, who was bifhop of that place, having there loft 
all he had, and being himfelf a prifoner, prayed after 
this manner §, ** O ord defend me from being fen- 
“<< fible of this lofs; for iu knoweft, they have yet 
“* touched nothing that I could call mine the riches 
that made him rich, and the goods that made him good, 
remained ftill entire. 
"Phe. pam ale This it is to make choice of treafures 
fure which fets that can <fecure themfelves from injury, 
eS above in- and to hide them in a place,. where no 
one can enter, and which cannot be be, 


* Hor. lib. 1. Ep. 14. + Senec. Ep, ix. 
Diogenes Laert. in the Life of Antiflhenes, 
Auguttin, de Civitate Dei, lib,i. cap. xviii, 
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frayed by any ‘but ourfelves. Wives, children, goods, 
and efpecially health, are means of comfort; but we 
arenet to fet our hearts upon them, as that they be- 
come abfolutely neceflary to our happinefs: we mutt 
referve a back-room, wholly our_own, and entirely 
free, wherein to fix our liberty, our principal retreat 
and folitude. Here muft we have converfe with our- 
felves, and fo privately, that no knowledge or commu- 
nication of any foreign concern, be admitted; there to 
talk and to laugh, as if without wife, children, goods, 
train, or attendance, to the end, that when we happen 
to lofe any, or all of thefe, it may be no new thing to 
us to be without them. We have a mind pliable of it- 
felf, that is capable ef getting company, has where- 
withal to attack and to defend, te receive, and to 
give: let us not then fear in this folitude, to languith 
zinder an uncomfortable idlenefs, 

In folis fis tibi turba locis *. 

In folitary places be 

Unto thytelf goed company. 

Virtue is fatisfied with herfelf, with-  ygen put thems 

out difcipline, without words, without | felves into a 
effects. In our ordinary actions, there ewe see 
is not one of a thoufand that concerns don’t concern 
ourfelves : he that thou feeft fcrambling them. 
ap the ruins of that wall, furious, and out of his 
_mind, againft whom fo many mufkets are levelled; and 
that other, all over fears, pale, and fainting with hun- 
ger, and yet refolved rather to die, than to open his 
gate to him, doft thou think that thefe men are there 
upon their own account? No; perhaps, in the behalf 
of one whom they never faw, and that never concerns 
himfelf what becomes of them, but lies wallowing the 
while in floth and pleafure : this other flavering, blear- 
ey’d, flovenly fellow, that thou fecft come out of his 
ftudy after midnight, doft thou think he has been tum- 
bling over books, to learn how to become a better 


* Tibull, lib, iv, Eleg. xiii. ver. 12. 
: man, 
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man, wifer, and more,content? No fuch matter, he — 


will there end his days, but he will teach pofterity the 
meafure of Plautus’s verfes, and the orthography of a 
Latin word: who does not voluntarily exchange his 
health, his repofe, and his very life, for reputation and 
glory, the moft ufelefs, frivolous, and. falfe coin, that 
is current amongft us? Our own death does not fufi- 
ciently terrify us, but we moreover charge ourfelves 
with that of our wives, children, and:family : our own 
affairs do not afford us anxiety enough, but we alfo 


meddle with thofe of our neighbours and friends, to - 


crack our brains, and torment us. 


Vah, quenquamne hominem in animum inftituere, aut 
Parare, quod fit carius, quam ipfe oft fibi * 2 

Alas! what mortal will be fo unwife, 

Any thing dearer than himfelf to prize ? 


Nien dale Solitude feems to me to be the moft 
tude is moft be- becoming and rational, in fuch as have 
coming. already employed their moft active and 
flourifhing age in the world’s fervice; according to the 
example of Thales. It is enough to have lived for 
others, let us at leaft live out the {mall remnant of life 
for ourfelves ; let us now call in our thoughts and in- 
tentions to ourfelves, and confult our own eafe: it is 
no light thing to make a fure retreat; there will be 
enough to do, without a mixture of other enterprizes. 
Since God_gives us leifure to prepare for our remove, 
let us make ready, trufs our baggage, take leave be- 
times of the company; let us difentangle ourfelves 
from thofe violent importunities that engage us elfe- 
where, and alienate us from ourfelves: we muft break 
the knot of our obligations, how ftrong foever, and no 
longer love this or that, but efpoufe nothing befide our- 
felves : that is to fay, let the remainder be our own; 


but not fo joined, and fo clofe rivetted, as not to be 


forced away without flaying us, and teating: away part 
of us with it. 


# Ter, Adelph, A&t. 1. fet. i. ver, 13, 14 
‘The 
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The greateft thing in the world is for o¢ : 
Saab tae what impor- 
a perfon to know that he is his own maf-  tancecit is for a 
ter. Itis time to wean ourfelves from ™ to know 
fociety, when we cannot add any thing oa cable 
: nmatter, 
toit; and he that is not in a condition 
to lend, mutt take care not to borrow. Our forces and 
abilities fail us; let us call them in, and keep them to 
ourfelves : he that can, within himfelf, obliterate and 
- Jumble together the offices of fo many friendfhips, and 
of fociety, let him do it: in this decay of nature, which 
renders him ufelefs, burthenfome, and troublefome to 
others, let him take care not to become ufelefs, bur- 
thenfome, and uneafy to himfelf: let him footh and ca- 
refs himfelf; and, above all things, be fure to govern 
himfelf with awe and reverence to his reafon and con- 
{cience, fo as to be afhamed to make a falfe ftep in their 
prefence. Rarum eft enim, ut fatis fe quifque vereatur *, 
<¢ For it is rarely feen that men have refpect and _reve- 
“< rence enough for themfelves.” Socrates fays, that 
youth are to caufe themfelves to be inftructed, grown 
men to exercife themfelves in well doing, and old men to 
retire from all civil and military employments, living 
at their own difcretion, without the obligation to any 
office. 

There are fome complexions MOTE The conftitu- 
proper for thefe precepts of retirement, _ tions moft fitted 
than others. Such as are of a moift for retirement. 

-and cold conftitution, and of atender will and affection, 
and which is not eafily fubdued nor employed, as I am, 
both by nature and réafon, will fooner incline to this ad- 
vice, than active and bufy fouls, which embrace all, en- 
gage in all, and are hot upon every thing ; who offer, 
prefent, and give themfelves up to every occai*n. We 
are to ferve ourfelves with thefe accidental and extra- 
neous things, fo far as they are pleafant to us, but by~ 
no means to lay our principal foundation there. This 
is no true one, neither nature nor reafon allow it fo to 
be, and why therefore fhould we, contrary to their laws, 


* Pytlazoras, k 
P rake 
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make our own contentment a flave to the power of an- 
other? To anticipate alfo the accidents of fortune, and 
to deprive ourfelves of thofe advantages we have in our 
own hands, as feveral have done out of devotion, and 
fome philofophers by reafon; to ferve a man’s felf, to 
lie hard, to put out our own eyes, throw wealth into the 
river, and to feek out grief, (fome by the uneafinefs and 
mifery of this life, to acquire blifs in another; others 
by laying themfelves low, to avoid the danger of a new 
fall,) are ats of an exceffive virtue. The ftouteft and 
moft obftinate natures, render even their fecret retire- 
ments, glorious and exemplary. 

—Tuta & parvula laudo, 

Cum res deficiunt ; fatis inter vilia fortis. 

Veriim, ubi quid melius contingit & un@ius, idem 

Vos fapere, 2 folos aio bene vivere, quorum 

_ Confpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis *. 
_ ThusI, when better entertainments fail, 

Brayely commend a plain and frugal meal 

On cheaper fuppers, fhew myfelf full wife 

But if fome dainties more luxurious rife, 

T call thofe wife and bleit, and only thofe, 

Whofe large eftates their fplendid manfion fhews, 


A great deal lefs would ferve my tura well enough. It is 
enough for me, under fortune’s favour, to prepare my- 
felf for her diferace, and, being at my eafe, to reprefent 
to myfelf, as tar as my imagination can ftretch, the ill 
to come; as we do at jufts, and tiltings, where we coun- 
terfeit a war in the greateft calm of peace. J do not 
think Arcefilaus + the philofopher, a whit the more ex- 
travagant, for knowing that he made ufe of gold and 
filver vefYcls, when his fortune allowed him fo to do; 
but have a better opinion of him, than if he had denied 
himfelf what he ufed with liberality and moderation. 

The limits of I fee the utmoft limits of natural ne- 
natural nece& —  ceffity, and confidering the poor ‘man 
+. begging at my door oftentimes more jo- 


“M90 fe 


* Hor. lib. i. epift. rg. ver. qz—45, }~_Diog. Laert. in the life 
of Arcefilaus, lib. iv, fect. 38. : 
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¢und and healthy than I am, I put myfelf in his place, 
- and attempt to drefs my mind after his mode, running, 
in like manner, over other examples; though 1 fancy 
death, poverty, contempt, and fickneis treading on my 
heels, I eafily refolve not to be afraid of what one, fo 
much my inferior, bears with fo much patience, and am 
not willing to believe that a lefs underftanding can do 
jnore than a greater, or that argument can do as much 
as cuftom: and knowing how trifling thefe accidental 
conveniencies are, I do not forget, in the height of all 
my enjoyments, to make my chief prayer to Almighty 
God, that he will pleafe to render me content with my- 
felf, and the condition wherein I am. I fee feveral 
young men, very gay and frolickfome, who neverthelefs 
keep a heap of pills in their trunks at home, to take 
when the rheum fhall feize them, which they fear fo 
much the lefs, becaufe they think they have a remedy 
at hand. Every one fhould do the fame, and, more- 
over, if they find themfelves fubje&t to fome more vio- 
lent difeafe, fhould furnifh themfelves with fuch medis 
cines as may benumb and ftupify the part. 

The employment a man fhould chufe yy), otonpas 
for fuch a life, ought neither to be labo- _ tion fuits a fo- 
rious nor tedious, otherwife it is to no tary life. 
purpofe at all to be retired : and this depends upon every 
one’s particular tafte; mine has no manner of biafs to 
hufbandry, and fuch as love it ought to apply themfelves 

to it with moderation, | 


Conantur fibi res, non fe fabmittere rebus *. 


A man fhould to himfelf his bufinefs fit, 
But not to fervile drudgery fubmit. 


“Houfbandry is otherwife a very fervile employment, as 
Salluft tells us ; though fome parts of it are leis fo than 
others, as the care of gardens, which Xenophon attri- 
butes to Cyrus; anda mean may be found out betwixt 
that low and fordid application, fo full of jolicitude, 
which is feen in men who make it their entire bufinets 


® Hor. epift. 1, lib, 1, ver. 19. 
and 
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and ftudy, and that ftupid and extraordinary negligence - 
letting all things go at random. 


Democriti pecus edit agellos, 
Culiagque, dum peregré eft animus fine corpore velox *» 


Democritus’ cattle fpoils his fruits and corn, 
Whilft he aloft on fancy’s wings is born. 


With what But let us hear what advice the younger 
view Pliny Pliny gives his friend -~ Cornelius Rufus, 
si a neta upon the fubject of folitude; I advife thee, 
Tent, in the profound but plentiful retirement, 

wherein thou art, to leave to thy fervants 
the care of thy hufbandry, and to addict thyfelf to the 
ftudy of letters, in order to extract from thence fome- 
thing that may be for ever thine own. By which, he 
means reputation; a humour like Cicero’s, who fays, 
that he would employ his folitude and retirement, 
from public affairs, to acquire by his writings an 
immortal life. 


—— ——U que adedne 

Scire tuum nibil eft, nifi te feire boc feiat alter * 2 
Muft thou thy knowledge then be fore’d to own 
Ufelefs to thee, unlefs to others known ? 


It appears to be reafon, when aman talks of retiring 
from the world, that he fhould look quite out of him- — 
felf. Thefe do it but by halves. They defign well 
enough for themfelves, it is true, when they fhall be ne 
more in it; but ftill they pretend to extract the fruits 
of that defign from the world, though abfent from it, 
by a fuppofition ridiculoufly contradictory. 
The imagination of thofe who feek 
What is to be , 3 
thoucht of the 0litude upon the account of devotion, 
folitude which filling their hopes with certainty of di-- 


er a for _ vine promifes in the other life, is much: 

delat ibar more rationally founded. They propofe 

to themfelves God, an infinite object in 

_* Hor. Epift. 12, libei. ver. 12, 13. + In Epift. 3. lib.i.to Cani- 
nius Rufus. T Perf. Sat, i. ver. 26, 27, 


good- 
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geodnefs and power. The foul has there wherewithal, 
at full liberty, to fatiate her defires. Afflitions and 
pains turn to their advantage, while they are employed 
in the acquifition of health, and joys everlafting. Death 
is to be wifhed for, as itis the paflage to fo perfeét a 
condition. The feverity of the rules they impofe upon 
themfelves, is foon foftened by cuftom, and their carnal 
appetites damped and fubdued, by refifting them ; for 
they are only {upported by ufe andexercife. This fole 
énd therefore, viz. another happy and immortal life, 
juftly merits, that we fhould abandon the pleafures and 
conveniences of this. And he that can really and con- 
ftantly inflame his foul with the ardour of his lively 
faith and hope, fecures to himfelf in this folitude, 
the moft voluptuous and delicious life that can be 
enjoyed. 

Neither the end then, nor the means 7), deficiency 
of this advice of Pliny’s*, pleafes me, of Pliny’s and 
for we often fall out of the frying-pan roe ad 
into the fire. ‘This book-work is as pain- i 
ful as any other, and as great an enemy to health, which 
ought to be the chief care of every man; neither ought 
a man to be lulled with the pleafure of it, which is the 
fame that deftroys the frugal, the avaritious ,the volup- 
tuous, and the ambitious man. ‘The wife give us cau- 
tion enough, to beware of the treachery of our defiyes, 
and to diftinguifh true and genuine pleafures, from fuch 

“as are mixed and complicated with great pain. For the 
greateft part of pleafures, fay they, tickle and carefs, only 
to ftrangle us, like thofe thieves the Egyptians called 
Philetas +; and we fhould have care of drinking too 
much, when we have the head-ach: but pleafure, to de- 

~ ceive us marches before, and conceals her train. Books 
are pleafant, but if by too much converfing with them, 
we impair our health, and f{poil our good humour, two 
of the beft enjoyments we have, let us give it over and 
quit them; I for my part am one of thofe, who think 


* Viz. The advice of Pliny and Cicero, that we fhould quit bufinefs, 
and apply to ftudy, in order to get immortal fatie by forme comparition. 
+ Seneca, Epift. 51. 
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that no fruit derived from them, can recompéncé fo 
great a lofs. As men who feel themfelves weakened. 
by a long feries of indifpofition, give themfelves up at 
laft to the mercy of medicine, and prefcribe to themfelves 
certain rules of living, which they are never more to. 
tranferefs ; fo he who retires, weary of, and difgufted 
with the common way of living; ought to model this 
new one he enters into, by the rules of reafon. He 
ought to have taken leave of all forts of labour, what 
face foever it bears, to fhake off all thofe paffions in 
general, which difturb the tranquility of body and. 
foul, and to chufe the way that beft fuits with his 
own humour : 


Unufquifque fua” noverit ive via}. 
We each know beft to what we are inclin’d: 


In hufbandry, ftudy; hunting, and all other exercifes, 
men are to proceed to the utmoft limits of pleafure ; but 
muft take heed of engaging farther, where begins a mix- 
ture of trouble. Weare to referve fo much occupation 
and employment only, as is neceflary to keep us in 
breath, and to defend us from the inconveniences, which 
the other extreme, of a dull and ftupid lazinefs, brings 
along with it. 
Pao Lt Roe There are fome fteril, knotty fciences, 
with whichthe | and chiefly hammered out for the crowd; 
scr muft not Jet fuch be left to them who are engaged 
e embarrafied. : ue : 

in the public fervice; I, for my part, 
care for no other books, but either fuch as are pleafant 
and eafy, to delight me, or thofe that' comfort and in» 
ftruct me how to regulate my life and death, 


—Tacitum fylvas inter reptare falubres, 
Curantem quidquid diguum fapiente bonoque eft |. 


Silently meditating in the groves, 
What beft a wife and honeft man bchoves, 
* Propert. lib. ii, Eleg. xxv, vor. 38. t Hor- lib, i, Epift. iv. 


ver. 45 5. 
W ifer 
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Ww fer men may carve to themfelves a repofe wholly fpi- 
ritual, as thay have great force and vigour of mind; but 
for me, who have not an extraordinary foul, I find it very 
necefiary to fupport myfelf with bodily conveniencies ; 
and age having of late deprived me of thofe pleafures 
that were moft to my fancy, I whet niy appetite to thofe 
that remain, and are more fuitable to this other {eafon. 
We ought to take faft hold of the pleafures of life, which 


our years, one after another, {natch away from us. 


——Carpamus dulcia ; noftrum eft 
Quod vivis : cinisy S manes, & faoula fies *. 


Let us enjoy life’s fweets, for thortly we, 
Afhes, pale ghofts, and fables, all fhall be. 


Now as to glory, the end that Pliny and gy). ana tra 
Cicero propofe to us, I am far from put- agile iotaah 
ting it tothe account; for ambition isthe patible. 
moft contrary quality to folitude ; and glory and repofe 
are fo inconfiftent, that they cannot poffibly inhabit in 
one and the fame place. In my opinion, thefe have 
only their arms and legs difengaged from the crowd, 
their affections remaining attached to it more than ever, 


Tun’, vetule, auriculis alienis colligis efcas | ? 


Dot thou, old dotard, at thefe years, 
Steal {craps of verfe for others ears ? 


They are only retired to take a better leap, and by a 
ftronger motion, to make the greater pufh into the crowd. 
Will you fee how they fhoot {hort ? Let us put into the 
balance, the advice of two philofophers of two very dif- 
ferent feéts +, writing the one to Idomeneus, the other 
to Lucilius, their friends, to draw them to folitude, 
from worldly honours, and the adminiftration of pub- 
lic affairs. You have, fay they, hitherto lived fwim- 
ming and floating, come now, and die in the harbour 2 
you have given the former part of your life to the light, 
give what remains to the fhade. It is impoffible to give 


* Perfius, Sat. v. ver. 151, &c. T Thid, Sat, de Vel a2. 
t Epicurus and Seneca, See Seneca, Ep. xx1._ 
Over 
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over bufnefs, if you do not quit the fruit of it: theres 
fore difengage yourfelves from all concern for fame and 


glory. It is to be feared, the luftre of your former 


aétions will throw too much light upon you, and follow 
you into your moft private retreat: quit, with other 
pleafures, that which proceeds from the approbation of 
another: and as to your knowledge and parts, never 


coneern yourfelves *, they will not lofe their effect, if _ 
yourfelves be ever the better for them. Remember him, 


who being afked, ‘© Why he took fo much pains in an 
«art +, that could come to the knowledge of but few 
<¢ perfons ?” “* A few are enough for me,” replied he, 
<«¢ T have enough of one, I have enough of never a one,” 
He faid true, you and a companion, are theatre enough 
for one another f, or you for yourielf§. Be you one to 
the whole people, and the whole people but one to 
you ||. It is an unworthy ambition for a man to think 


to derive glory from his floth and privacy: you are to_ 
do like the beafts of chace§, who put out the track 


at the entrance into their den. You are no more to 
concern yourfelves what the world fays of you, but what 
you are to fay of yourfelves : retire within yourfelves, 
but firft prepare for your reception **, It were a folly 
to truft yourfelves in your own hands, if you cannot 
govern yourfelves-- : a man may as well mifcarry 
alone, as in company; till you have become fuch per- 
fons, before whom you dare not trip, and have con- 
ceived a refpect for yourfelves. Verfentur fpecies bonehae 
animo **; < Let juft and honeft things be ftill repre- 
<< fented to the mind.” Prefent continually to your ima- 


* «Cur ego, inquis, ita didici? Non ef quod tinreas ne operam 
perdideris: Tibi didicifti.” Seneca, Epift. 7. 


+ Senec: Ep. 7, t Id. Ibid. § ‘* Satis magnum alter alteri — 


** theatrum fumus.” This is what Epicurus wrote to one of his friends. _ 


t 


|| Seneca afcribes this faying to Democritus, Ep. 7. q Seneca, ~ 


EpGse pe ** Ide abid: +t ‘ Prodett fine dubio cuftodem fibi 
“ impofuiffe, et habere quem refpicias, quem intereffe tuis cogitationi- 
“* bus judices. Omnia nobis mala folitudo perfuadet. Cum jam pro- 
“« feceris ut fit tibi etiam tui reverentia, licebit dimittas pedagogum. 


“* Interim te aliquorum auctoritate cuftodi, Aut Cato ille fit, aut Sci- 


7 


* pio, aut Lelius, aut cujus interventa perditi quoque homines vitia — 


“ fupprimerent, dum te efficis coram quo’ peccara non audit.” Senec. 


Ep. 25, ti Cicero Tule, Queelt, lib, ii. cap. 12, on 
gination, 
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gination, Cato, Phocion, and Ariftides, in whofe pre- 
fence fools themfelves would hide their faults ; and make 
them controulers of all your intentions. Should they 
deviate any where, your refpect to them will again fet 
you right; they will keep you in this way of being con- 
tented with yourfelves; to borrow nothing of any but 
from yourfelves ; to {top and fix your fouls in certain 
limited thoughts, wherein they may pleafe themtelves, 
and having underftood the true and teal goods, whicli 
men the more enjoy; thé more they underftand them, 
to reft fatisfied, without defire for the enjoyment or, 
prolongation of life or fame. This is the precept of 
genuine philofophy, not of a boafting and prating phi- 
lofophy, fuch as that of the two firft *. 


CH: Aw Bo. XSGMEX. 
An Obfervation concerning Cicero, &e. 


NE word more, by way of com- The ambition of: 

parifon betwixt thiscouple. THere Cicero and Pii- 
are to be gathered out of the writings of °° 7 
Cicero, and this younger Pliny, (who, i my opinion, 
little refembles his uncle in his humour) infinite tefti- 
monies of a nature beyorid meafure ambitious; and 
amoneft others, this for oie, that they both, in the 
face of all the world, folicited the hiftorians of their 
time +, not to forget them in their memoirs 3 and for- 
tune; as if in fpite, has tranfmitted the varity of thofe 


* Pliny the Younger, and Ciceto. whe”. : 

+ Cicero writing to Lucceius, Ep: 12. lib. v, and Pliny to Tacitus. 
Ep. 33. lib. vii. with this maf remarkable diffetence, that the firft ear- 
neftly defires his friend, not to attach himfelf {crupuloufly to the rules 
of, but boldly to léap the barriers of truth in his favour. « Te plané 
* etiam atque etiam rogo, ut et ornes ea vehementius etiam quam for- 
« taffe fentis et in ea leges hiftoriz negligas ;" whereas Pliny declares 
exprefsly, that he does rot defire Tacitus to give the lealt offence to the 
truth, “ Quanquam non exigo ut excedas rei acite modum. Nam nec 
* hiftoria debet egredi veritatem, et honefte factis veritas fufficit.”” One 
would have thought that Montaigne fliould, in juftice to Pliny, have 
difttinguithed him fram Cicero, is this particular. 


WoL I. U requefts’ 
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requefts upon record down to the prefent age, and has: 
long fince damned the hiftories. _ 
To what end But this-exceeds all meannefs of fpi- 
Cicero’s and rit, in perfons of fuch quality as they 
vitae amet were, to think to derive any great re- 
publithed. nown from babbling and prating ; even 
by the publithing of their private letters to their friends, 
fo that as fome of them were never fent, the opportu- 
nity being loft, they neverthelefs expofed them to the 
light, with this worthy excuie, that they were unwil- 
ling their labours, and lucubrations fhould be loft. Was, 
it not very well becoming two confuls of Rome, fove- 
reign magiftrates of the republic that commanded the 
world, to fpend their time in contriving quaint and ele- 
gant letters, thence to gain the reputation of being matf- 
tersof their own mother tongue ? What could a piti- 
ful fchoolmafter have done worfe, who by fuch a know- 
ledge gets his living >. . 

lf the acts of Xenophon and Cefar, 
pe Sere 1-1 had not very far tranfcended their elo- 


their own hifto- quence, I fcarce believe they would ever 
ries. 


fpeeches, but their actions. 


Tashunctetore. And could the perfection of eloquence 
dies writ by Sci-. add any fame fuitable to the age of a 


pioand Eelius. “reat perfon, certainly Scipio and Lelius. 


had never refigned the honour of their comedies, 
with alf' the luxuriance and delicacy of the Latin tongue,, 
to an African flave; for that the work was theirs, its 
beauty and: excellence fufficiently evince ; befides, Te- 
rence himfelf confefles as much, and I fhould take it ill 
of any one that fhould difpoffefs me of that belief. 


gatiitncn ick It is a kind of mocKery,, and affront, | 
are not fvitable to extol a maan for qualities mifbecoming | 
his condition, though otherwife com-. 


to.a man’s rank 
in the world,. ‘ ; - ‘ 
cannotdohim mendable in themfelves ;. as if a man 


honour.. fhould commend a king, for being @ 
good painter, a good architcét, a good markfman,. 


have taken the pains to have writ them. — 
They made it their bufinefs to recommend not their. 


or a good runner at the ring; commendations that 4 | 


add 


“ 
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add no honour, unlefs mentioned in. the train of 
thofe that more. properly become him, namely, his 
juftice, and the fcience of governing and conducting 
his people both in peace and war.. Thus agriculture 
did honour to Cyrus, and cloquence and learning to 
Charlemagne. Ihave, in my time, known fome who, 
by a knack of writing, have got both their titles and 
livelihood, difown their apprentice-age, purpofely cor- 
Tupt their ftyle, and affect the ignorance of fo vulgar a 
quality (which our nation obferves to be rarely feen in 
very learned hands) to feek a reputation by better qua- 
lities. ) 

Demofthenes’s companions in the em- Great men are 
bafly to Philip, extolling that prince for DA Ba a 
being handfome, eloquent, anda hearty things. 
toper ; Demofthenes replied, “* That thofe were com- 
<* mendations fitter for a woman, an advocate, a lawyer, 
** or a fpunge, than for a king *.” 


Lmperet bellante prior, jacentem 
Lents in hoftem +. 
Firft let his empire from his valour flow, 
And then from mercy on a proftrate foe. 
It is not his profeffion to know either how to hunt or to 
dance well. 
Orabunt caufas alii, calique meatus 
Deferibent radio, et fulgentia fidera dicent ; 
Htc regere imperio populos feiat tf. 
Let others plead at the litigious bar, 
Defcribe the {pheres, point out each twinkling ftar, 
This man can rule, a greater art by far. 


Plutarch fays, that to appear fo cx- Great men 
cellent in thefe lefs neceflary qualities, is nici on exe 
to produce witnefs againft a man’s felf, altogether ne- 
that he has fpent his time and applied  ceflary. 
his ftudy ill, which ought to have been employed in 


things more neceffary, and ufeful. Philip king of Ma- 


* Platarch, in the Life of Demofthenes, cap. 4. + Horat. Carm, 
Secul. ver. 51, 52. t Virg. Ain, lib. vi. ver. 344. 


U 2 cedon, 
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eedon, therefore, having heard that Alexander his fon 
fang once at a feaft to the wonder and envy of the bef 
muficians there: “* Art not thou afhamed,” faid he to 
him, * to fing fo well *?” And to the fame Philip, a 
mufician faid, with whom he was difputing about fome 
things concerning his art: * Heaven forbid! Sir,” faid. 
he, “ that fo great a misfortune fhould ever befal you, 
«as to underftand thefe things better than I+!” A 
King fhould be able to anfwer, as Iphicrates did the 
orator, who preffed upon him, in his invective, after 
this manner, “© And what art thou, that thou braveft 
‘* at this rate? Art thou a man at arms, art thou an 
‘© archer, art thou a pike-man? Tam none of all this}; 
«¢ but I know how to command all thefe.” And Antif- 
thenes took it for an argument, not much to the praife. 
of I{menias, that he was cried up for playing excel- 
lently upon the flute. 


The merit of I know, very well, that when I hear 
Montaigne’s any one infift upon the language of Ef- 
Effays. 


fays, I had rathera great deal he would 
fay nothing. It is not fo much to elevate the ftyle, as 
to deprefs the fenfe; and fo much the more offenfively, 
as they do it more obliquely. Yet am I much de- 
eeived, if many other effayifts enter farther into the 
matter, and how well or ill foever, if any other writer 
has fcattered things more material, or at leaft bolder, 
upon paper than myfelf. Too make them the more 
regular, I only mufter up the heads; fhould I annex 
the fequel, I fhould ftrangely enlarge this volume : 
and how many ftories have I icattered up and down in 
this book, that I only touch upon, which fhould any 
one more curioufly fearch into, they would find matter 
enough to produce infinite eflays: neither thofe 
fiories, nor my allegations always ferve fimply for 
example, authority, or ornament; I do not regard 
them only for the ufe I make of them: they ofter 
carry, betides what | apply them to, the feed of a 


* Plutarch, in the Life of Pericles, cap. r. + Ina tra& of Plue. 
tarch, how to diftinguith the flatterer from the friend, cap. 25. 
f Plutarch, in his Treatife of Fortune. 


more 
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more rich and a bolder matter, and fometimes contrary- 
wife a more delicate found both to myfelf, who will ex- 
wie no more of it in this place, and to others who fhall 
happen to be of my tafte. But to return to the talent of 
‘{peaking ; I find no great choice betwixt not knowing 
_to {peak any thing but very ill, and not knowing any 
thing but fpeaking well. Now eff ornammentum virile con- 
_cinnitas™, <* Neatnefs of ftyle, is no manly ornament.” 
_The fages tell us, that as to what concerns knowledge, 
‘there is nothing but philofophy; and as to what con- 
_cerns effects, nothing but virtue, that is generally pro- 
per to all degrees, and to all orders. 

There is iomething like this in thefe Epicure and fe- 
two other philofophers, for they alfo  neca, fet in op- 
promife. eternity. to the letters which  Pofition to Phny 

. eas ee at and Cicero. 

they write to their friends ; but it is after 

another manner, and by accommodating themfelves, for 
a good end, to the vanity of another; for they write to 
them, that if the concern of making themfelves known 
to future ages, and the thirft of glory, yet detain them 
in the management of public affairs, and make them 
fear the folitude, and retirement to which they would 
perfuade them ; let them never trouble themfelves more 
about it +, forafmuch as they fhall have credit enough 
with pofterity to affure them, that were there nothing 
elfe but the very letters thus writ to them, thofe letters 
will render their names as famous as their own public 
~ a€tions could do. And befides this difference, thefe are 
not frothy and empty letters, that have nothing but well 
chofen words, in a proper cadence, to fupport them, but 
rather replete and abounding with fine leffons of wif- 
dom by which a man may render himfelf not more elo- 


* Sen. Ep. 95- he 
+ When Epicurus wrote to Idomeneus, then the flave of rigid power, 
and who had great affairs in his hands, to perfuade him from a gay life, 
to the purfuit of true and folid glory, “ If, faid he, you are fond of 
«© glory, my epiftles will make you more celebrated than all things that 
‘© you admire, and for which you are admired.” Seneca, (Ep. 21.) 
who in the fame epiltle, fays to his friend Lucilius, “* The very thing 
'-& which Epicurus, could promife to his friend, I promife to you, Lu- 
s¢ cilius, I fhall be in the fayour of pofterity : it isin my power to bring 
** out names that fhall be lafting.” 


U 3 quent, 
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quent, but more wife ; and that inftruct us not to fpeak 
but to do well: away with that eloquence which {fo en- 
chants us with its harmony, that we would ftudy it more 
‘than things; unlefs you think that of Cicero fo perfect, 
as to form a complete body of itfelf, ao 
And of him, I fhall add one ftory 
more, which we read of him to this pur- 
pofe, whereby we fhall be let fully into 
“his temper. He was to make an oration in public, and 
found himfelf a little ftraitened in time, to fit his words 
to pleafe him, when Eros *, oneof his flaves, brought 
him word that thé audience was deferred till the next 
day, at which he was fo ravifhed with joy, that he enfran- 
chifed him for the good news. 
Molitaigners ge- To what has been already faid on the 
nius for the fubject of letters, let me add, that it is 
epitolary ftyle’ 4 kind of writing, wherein my friends 
think I can do fomething +; and I fhould rather have 
~chofe to publifh my whimfies in that, than any other 
“form, did I know to whom to write ; but I wanted fuch 
a fettled correfpondence as 1 once had, to attract me to 
it, to raife my fancy, and to fupport me. For to traf- 
fick with the wind, as fome others have done, and to 
forge vain names to correfpond with, ona ferious fub- 
ject, I could never do it but ina dream, being a {worn 
enemy to all manner of fiction: I would have been 
mare diligent, and more confidently fecure, had I had 
a hearty friend, to whom to addrefs, than to. confider 
the different afpects of a whole people, and I am de- 
ceived if I had not fucceeded better. I have naturally 
a comic and familiar ftyle; but it is a peculiar one, 
and not proper for public bufinefs, my language being 
in all refpects, too compact, irregular, abrupt, and fin, 
gular; and as to letters of ceremony, that have no other 
fubftance than a fine chain of courteous words, I am 
wholly to feek; I have neither faculty, nor relifh, for 


Cicero very fond 
of eloquence. 


* Plutarch, in his notable fayings of kings, &c. in the article of Ci- 
ero. 


+ Ihave met with eight letters from Montaigne, wherewith I thall 
enrich this edition, that may give fome idea of what he here fays. 


‘thofe 
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‘thofe'tedious offers of fervice and affection; I have not 
‘fo much’faith in. them, and would not forgive myfelf, 
“fhould I offer more than I intend, which gat: 
is very different from the prefent prac- Jochen entre” 
tice; for there never was fo abjeét extravagant | 
and fervile proftitutions of tenders of life, jets aia a 
foul, devotion, adoration, vaflat, flave, : 
and I cannot tell what, asnow; when ‘fuch expreffions 
are fo-commonly, and ‘fo indifferently ‘bandied to and 
fro by every one, and to every one, that when they 
would profefs a ftronger and-‘more refpectful inclination 
they have not wherewithal to exprefs it. I mortally 
‘hate all air of flattery, whence I naturally fall ito a 
‘dry, rough, and crude way of fpeaking, which to fuch 
as donet knowme, may favour a Tittle of difdain: I 
honour thofe moft to whom Tf pay the leaft; and when 
my foul is chearful, I forget all ceremony. Methinks 
‘they fhould read it in my heart, and that my expreffien 
injures my conception. To bid welcome, take ‘leave, 
give thanks, falute, offer my fervice, and fuch verbal 

formalities, as the ceremonious laws of our-civility en- 
join, I know no-man fe ftupidly unpre- Lge Bont 
vided of language as myfelf: and have “Write letters of 
never been employed in writing letters of recommenda- 
‘favour, and recommendation, but he for "™ 
whom I wrote thought them cold and flat. The Ita- 
lians are great printers of letters. I do believe I have 
sathundred volumes of them; of all of which, thofe of 
Hannibal Caro, feen. to me’to be the beft. If all the 
paper I have formerly ftained to the ladies, when my 
“hand was really prompted by love, was now in being, 
“there might perhaps be found a page worthy to be com- 
municated ‘to our ‘young enamoratos, who are intoxI- 
cated with that paffion. 

I always write my letters ‘in poft hafte, The hurryin 
fo that though mine is.an intolerable bad = which Mon- 
hand, I rather chufe to write myfelf, ‘8"° ¥FO"% 
than to employ another; for I can find none able to 
write faft enough for my dictating, and | never tran- 
fcribe any. I have accuftomed the great ones that know 

U 4 me 
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me to put up with my blots and dafhes, and upon pa~ 
per without fold or margin. Thofe letters that coft me 
the moft pains, are the worft; when I drag the matter 
in, it isa fign that Lam not there. I fall to without pre- 
meditation or defign; the firft paragraph begets the fe- 


cond, and fo on, ‘The letters of this age confift more © 


in margin, and prefaces, than matter; I had rather 
write two letters, than clofe and fold up one, and al- 
ways affign that employment to fome other; fo alfo, 
when the bufinefs is difpatched, I would, with all my 
heart, commiffion another hand, to add thofe long ha- 
rangues, offers, and prayers that we place at the bottom, 
and would be glad that fome new cuftom difcharged us 
of that unneceffary trouble ; as alfo that of fuperfcribing 
them with a train of qualities, and titles, which, for 
fear of miftakes, I have often omitted writing, and ef- 
pecially to men of the law and the revenue. So many 
are the innovations of offices, and fo hard it is to place fa 
many titles of honour in their proper and due order, 
which being dearly bought, they cannot be changed, 
nor omitted without offence. I find the fame fault like- 
wife in charging the title-pages and infcriptions, of the 
yi we commit to the prefs, with fuch a clutter of 
titles. 


CHAP, XI, 


That the relifh of good and evil depends in a great 
meafure, upon the opinion we have of either. 


The bafis of our EN (fays an ancient Greek fen- 
Pa good tence) are tormented with the 
Vil. mig 


Spinone they have of things, and not by 
the things themfelves. It werea great point carried for 
the relief of our miferable human condition, could the 
truth of this propofition be eftablithed, For if evils 
have no admiffion into us but by the judgment we ourr 
felves make of them, it fhould feem that it is in our 
own power to defpife them, or to turn them to good. If 
things furrender to our mercy, why do we not manage 


and 


a) 
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and accommodate them to our advantage ? If what we call 
evil andtorment, is neither evil nor torment of itfelf, 
but only our fancy gives it that quality, and makes it 
fo, it is in our power to change it; and it being in our 
own choice, if there be no conftraint upon us, we are 
ftrange fools, to take part with that fide which is moft 
difgufiful to us, and to give ficknefs, want, and con- 
tempt, a four naufeous tafte, if it be in our power to 
give them a more grateful relifh, and if fortune fimply 
provide the matter it is for us to give it the form. 

Now that what we call evil, is not fo What evil is, 
of itfelf, or at leaft, be it what it will, and how it con. 
that it depends upon us to give it an- “TPS US 
other tafte or complexion, (which amounts to the fame 
thing), let us examine how this can be maintained. If 
the original being of thofe things we fear, could lodge 
itfelf in us, by its own authority, it would lodge in a 
like manner in all; for men are univerfally of the fame 
nature, and, faving in greater or lefs proportions, are 
all provided with the fame tools and inftruments to con- 
ceive and to judge; but the diverfity of opinions we 
have of thofe things, fhews clearly that they only enter 
us by compofition: one perfon, perhaps, admits them 
in their true ftate; but a thoufand others give them a 
new, and contrary being in their breaft. 

We hold death, poverty, and pain, The different 

ares : ; ideas of death. 

for our principal enemies ; but this death 


‘which fome repute the moft dreadful of all dreadful 


things, who knows not that others call it the only fe- 
cure harbour from the tempefts of life? the fovereign 
good of nature? the fole fupport of our liberty, and 
the common and ready remedy of all evils ? And as the 
one expect it with fear and trembling, the other fup- 
port it with greater eafe than life. That blade com- 
lains of its facility, 

Mors utinam pavidos vitd fubducere nolles, 

Sed virtus te fola daret* : 

O death! I with thou wouldft the coward {pare, 

That of thy gifts the brave alone might fhare. 


9 Luc. lib. iv. ver. 58, 5316 


But 
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But let us leave this boafted courage. Theodorus an- 
fwered Lyfimachus, who threatened to kill him, “* Thou 
<¢ wilt do a brave feat,” faid he, ** to fhew thou haft 
«© the force of a cantharides*.” The greateft part of 
philofophers are obferved to have either purpofely pre- 
vented, or haftened and affifted their own death. How 
“many common people do we fee led to execution, and to 
a death mixed alfo with fhame, and fometimes with griev- 
ous torments, appear with fuch affurance, what through 
obftinacy, or natural fimplicity, that a man can difcover 
no change from their ordinary ftate of mind; fettling 
their domeftic affairs, recommending themfelves to their 
friends, finging, preaching, and entertaining the peo- 
ple fo much, as fometimes to fally into jefts, and to 
drink to their companions, as did Socrates’ 
SBR oi Oe One who was leading to the gallows, 
Soe weston ied told them they muft not carry him thro’ 
stolexecution. fuch a ftreet, left a merchant, that lived 
“there, fhould arreft him by the way for an eld debt. An- 
‘other faid to the hangman, he muft not touch his neck, 
for fear of making him laugh outright, he was {o tick- 
lifh. Another anfwered his confeffor, who promifed 
him that he fhould that day fup with our Lord, Do you 
go then, faid he, in my room; for I, for my part, keep 
faft to day. Another having called for drink, and the 
hangman ‘having drank firft, faid he would not drink 
after him, for fear of catching the pox. Every body 
“has heard the tale of the Picard, to whom, being upon 
the ladder, they prefented a whore, telling him (as our 
law fometimes permits) that if he would marry her, 
they would fave his life; he having a while viewed her, 
vand perceiving that fhe halted, «* Come, tye up, tye up,” 
faid he, <¢ fhe ltmps.” And they tell, alfo, of a fellow 
‘in-Denmark, who being condemned to lofe his head, 
and the like condition being propofed to him upon the 
fcaffold, refufed it, by reafon the maid they offered him, 
had hollow cheeks, and'too fharpa nofe. A fervant at 
Thouloufe, being accufed of herefy, faid only, ‘that he 
believed as his matter did, who was.a young ftudent pri- 
* Cic. Tule. Queft, lib. v. cap, gor’): wea 
foner 
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foner with him, and he chofe rather to die, than fuffer 
-himfelf to be perfuaded that his mafter could err. We 
read, that when Lewis XI. took Arras, a great many 
of the inhabitants fuffered themfelvcs to be hanged, ra- 
ther than fay, God fave the king. 

- And amoneft that mean-fouled race of Bugoons that 
men, the buffoons, there have been fome, died with a joke 
who would not leave their fooling at the 1 the!t mouths. 

-yery moment of death. One whom the hangman turn- 
ed off the ladder, cried, ** Launch the galley!” an ordi- 
nary faying of his. Another, who was laid upon a bed 
of ftraw, by a fire in which he was to be burnt, being 
-afked by the phyfician, where his pain lay, ‘* Betwixt 
*¢ the bench and the fire,” faid he; and the prieft to 

-give him the extreme unction, groping for his feet, 
which pain had made him draw up, “* You will find 

.€* them,” faid he, “* at the end of my legs.” To one 
that exhorted him to recommend himfelf to God, 

_*¢ Who is going to him?” faid he; and the other re- 
plying, <¢ It will prefently be yourfelf, if it be his good 
*¢ pleafure:” ¢* Would I were fure to be there to-morrow 

-§ night,” faid he; ** Do but recommend yourfelf to 
6¢ him,” faid the other, ** and you will foon be there :” 
«© T had beft then,” added he, ‘* to carry my recommen- 

6 dations myfelf.” 

In the kingdom of Narfingua, to this eee that 
ons seer . b : ury or burn ~ 
day, the wives of their priefts are buried themselves ative 
alive with the bodies of their hufbands. with the dead 
All other wives are burnt at their huf- apa: 
bands.funerals, which alfothey not only = 
conftantly, but chearfully undergo *. At the death of 
their king, his wives and concubines, his favourites, all 
his officers, and. domeftic fervants, which make up a 
great number of people, prefent themfelves fo chear- 
fully to the fire, where his body is burnt, that they feem 


* In the Indies, fays Cicero, where it is the cuftom for a man to have 
feveral wives, when the hufband dies, the women difpute who was |his 
greatelt favourite ; and fhe who carries the queftioa, is overjoyed, and 
burnt on the fame pile with her hufband. Tufc. Queft. lib. v. cap. 27, 
The fame cuftom was obferved by a people of Thrace, according to 
Herodotus, lib, v. p. 331) and is ftill kept up in Indoftan, 


to 
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to take it for a great honour, to accompany their maf 
ter in death. ‘ene a 
Death fondly During our late war of Milan, where 
coveted. there happened fo many takings and Te- 
takings of towns, the people, impatient of fo many va- 
rious changes of fortune, took fuch a refolution to die, 
that I have heard my father fay, he there faw a lift 
taken of twenty-five mafters of families, that made 
away with themfelves in one week’s time : an accident. 
fomewhat refembling that of the Xanthians, who being 
befieged by Brutus, contracted, men, women, and chil- 
dren, fuch a furious defire of dying, that nothing can 
be done to efcape death, which they did not put in 
practice to avoid lifes infomuch, that Brutus had muc 
ado to fave but a very fmall number *. 


Sih 207. Every opinion is of force enough to 
Opinions efpout- ci j 
ed at the ex- make itfelf to be efpoufed at the expence 
pence of life. of life. The firft article of that valiant 


oath, which Greece took and obferved in the Median 
war, was, that every one fhould fooner exchange life 
for death, than their own laws for thofe of Perfia. What 
a wotld of people do we fee, in-the wars betwixt the 
Turks and the Greeks, rather embrace a cruel death, 
than renounce circumcifion for baptifm ? An example 
of which no fort of religion is incapable. 
ee The kings of Caftile, having banifhed 
7 : wot 
treated by the. the Jews out of their dominions, John, 


Reruppele, 0 king of Portugal, in confideration of 
change their re. eight crowns a-head, afforded them an 
ligion. afylum in his, for a limited time ; upor 


condition that when it expired they fhould depart; and 
he was to furnifh them with fhipping, to tran{port.them 
to Africa. The day being elapfed, they were given to 
underftand, that fuch as did not obey fhould remain 
flaves : the veflels were very flenderly provided, and 
thofe who embarked in them were rudely and villain- 
oufly ufed by the feamen, who, befides other indignities, 
kept them cruifing upon the fea, forwards and backs 


* Fifty only, who were faved againft their will, Plutarch; in the Life 
of Marcus Brutus, ch. 8. 


wards, 


il 
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wards, till they had fpent all their provifions, and were 
conftrained to buy of them at fo dear rates, and for fo 
long a time, that they fet them not on fhore till they 
were all {tripped to their very fhirts. The news of this 
inhuman ufage, being brought to thofe who remained 
behind, the greater part of them refolved upon flavery, 
and fome made a fhew of changing their religion. Ema- 
nuel, the fucceflor of John, being come to the crown, 
firft fet them at liberty; but afterwards altering his 


‘tind, ordered them to quit his country, afigning three 


orts for their paffage. He hoped (fays the bifhop of 

forius, no contemptible Latin hiftorian of our times) 
that though the favour of the liberty he had reftored to 
them, failed of converting them to Chriftianity, yet 
their averfion to expofe themfelves to the mercy of the 
mariners, to abandon a country they were now habi- 
tuated to, and grown very rich in, and to expofe them- 
felves in ftrange and unknown regions, would certainly 
produce the defired effect : but finding himfelf deceived 
in his expectation, and that they were all refolved upon 
the voyage, he cut off two of the ports he had promifed 
them, to the end that the length and troublefomenefs of 
the paflage, might reduce fome; or that he might have 
opportunity, by crowding them into one place, the 
moré conveniently to execute what he had defigned; 
* which was to force all the children, under fourteea 


years of age, from the arms of their parents, to tranf- 


@ Mariana, the celebrated Jefuit, fays, in his Hiftary of Spain, print. 
ed at Mentz, tom. II. lib. xxvi. cap. 13.) that by an edict of this prince, 
thofe children were baptifed by force; a cruel edict, fays the good Je- 
fuit, altogether contrary to the Chriftian laws and inftitutes. What, he 
adds, fhall violence be ufed to force men to embrace Chriftianity, and 
in the mof important affair of the world, to rob thofe whom God has 
been pleafed to leave to their own difcretion, of that heavenly prefent, 
Liperry ! to proceed fo far, is a horrible crime, as well as to force 
children with this view from the arms of their parents, The Portu- 
guefe nation, however, committed fin in thefe two points, having 
dragged the children to baptifm by force, and without the content of 
their parents, and having engaged thofe more advanced in years to 
make profeflion of Chriftianity, by loading them with reproaches and 
jhjuries, and efpecially by fraudulently depriving them of the means of 
retiring elfewhere, which they had exprefsly obliged themfelves to grant 
them, 


port 
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port them from their fight and converfation, toa place | 
where they might be inftructed in our religion. ~~ 
He fays, that this produced a horrid 
Jews Rhattout of ectacles the neraid. aieetion betwixt 
zeal for their re- { . 
ligion, killed Bi parents and their children, and more- 
themfelves and — over their zeal for their ancient belief, 
qeerny contending againft this violent decree, 
fathers and mothers were commonly feen making away 
with themfelves; and what was yet worfe, precipitate 
ing their young children, out of love and coimpaffion, 
into wells, to ayoid the feverity of this law. As to the 
remainder of them, the time that-had been fixed being 
expired, for want of means to tranfport them, they re- 
turned into flavery. Some turned Chriftians, upon” 
whofe faith, or that of their pofterity, even to this day, 
which is an hundred years fince, few Portuguefe rely, 
or believe them to be real converts ; though cuftom, 
and length of time, are much more powerful counfel- 
lors for fuch changes, than all conftraints whatever. 

‘ In the town of Caftlenau-Darry, fifty 
ala heretics, Albigenfes, coura geoutly fuffered 
tobeburnt than themfelves to be burnt alive in one fire, 
aay their opi- rather than renounce their Opinions. 

’ Quoties non modo dudtores nofiri, dicit Ci- 
cero, fed univerfi etiam exercitus, ed non dubiam mortem 
concurrerunt ? ** How often have not only our leaders, 
*¢ but whole armies, run to certain death >” 

Death eagerly I have feen an intimate friend of mine 
covetted, Tun eagerly upon death, with a real af- 
fection that was rooted in his heart by divers plaufible 
arguments, which I could not difpoflefs him of, who 
upon the firft occafion that he could do it with an ap- 
pearance of honour, rufhed into it without any vifible 
reafon, with an obftinate and ardent defire of dying. 
We have feveral examples, in our own times, of per- 
fons, even children, who for fear of fome little chaftife- 
ment, have difpatched themfelves. And, what. thall 
We not fear (fays one of the ancients to this purpofe), 
if we dread that which cowardice itfelf has chofen for 
its refuge ? Should I here produce a long litt of thofe 

of 
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of all fexes and conditions, and of all fects, even in 
the moft happy ages, who have either with great con- 
fiancy looked death in the face, or voluntarily fought 
it; and fought it not only to avoid the evils of this life, 
but fome, purely to avoid the faticty of living; and. 
others, for the hope of a better condition elfewhere, I. 
fhould never have done. Nay, the number is fo infi-. 
nite, that in truth, I fhould with more eafe reckon up 
thofe who have feared it. This one therefore fhall ferve 
for all; Pyrrho, the philofopher, being one day in a 
boat, in a very great tempeft, fineled out thofe he faw 
the moft affrighted about him, and encouraged them by 
the example of a hog, that was there, nothing at all 
concerned at the fterm*. ' 
Shall we then dare to fay, that this py what nfe the 
advantage of reafon, of which we fo knowledge of 
much boaft, and upon the account of things frould be 
which* we think ourfelves mafters and “PPS 
emperors over all other creatures, was given us for our 
torment ? To what. end {ferves the knowledge of things, 
if it renders us more unmanly ? If we lofe the tranqui- 
lity and repofe we fhould enjoy without it, and if it put, 
us into a worfe condition than Pyrrho’s hog; fhall we 
emp!oy the underftanding that was conferred upon. us 
for our greateft good, to our own ruin, fetting ourfelves 
againft the defign of nature, andthe univerfal order of 
things, which require that every one fhould make ufe 
of the faculties, and means he has, to his own advan- 
tage ? Your rule is true enough, fays one, as to what 
concerns death; but what will you fay of neceffity ? 
What will you moreover fay of pain, which Ariftippus, 
Hieronymus, and almott all the wife men, have Te- 
puted the worft of evils ? And thofe who have denied 
it by word of mouth, have however confefled: it in ac- 
tions. Poffidonius being extremely tormented with a 
fharp and painful difeafe, Pompey came to vifit him, 
excufing himfelf that he had taken fo unfeafonable a 
time to come to hear him difcourfe of philofophy ; 


* Diog. Laert, in the Life of Pyrrha, lib, ix. fect. 68, 
Ged 
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* God forbid, faid Poffidonius to him, that pain fhould 
ever have the power to hinder me from talking, and 
thereupon fell immediately upon this fame topic, the 
contempt of pain: but, in the mean time, his own 
infirmity was playing its part, and plagued him incef- 
fantly; on which he cried out, Thou may’ft do thy 
worft, pain +; but thou fhalt never make me fay, that 
thou art an evil. This ftory about which they make 
fuch a clutter, what is there in it, I fain would know, 
to the contempt of pain? It only fights it with words, 
and in the mean time, if the fhootings he felt did not 
move him, why did he interrupt his difcourfe? Why 
did he fancy he did fo great a thing, in forbearing to con- 
fefs it an evil ? All does not here confift in the imagina- 
tion; our fancies may work upon other things : but this 
is an object of which our fenfes themfelves are judges : 


Qui nifi funt veri, ratio quoque falfa fit omnis}. 
Which if not true, ev’n reafon muft be falfe. 


Shall we perfuade our fkins, that the lafhes of a whip 
tickle us; or our tafte, that a portion of aloes is Graves 
wine. Pyrrho’s hog is here in the fame cafe with us; 
he is not afraid of death, it is true, but if you beat him, 
he will cry out to fome purpofe: fhall we counteract 
the general law of nature, which in every living crea- 
ture under heaven, is feen to tremble under pain? The 
very trees feem to groan under injuries. Death is only 
felt by reafon, forafmuch as it is the motion of an inftant. 


Aut fuit, aut veniet, nibil off praefentis in illa, 
Mor/que minus pene, quam mora mortis babet §. 


Still paft or future, here no prefent tenfe 
Submits the fleeting object to our fenfe ; 
Death cuts fo quick the thread of life in twain, 
The thought is far more dreadful than the pain. 


* Cic. Tufc. Queft. lib. iv. cap, 25. Id. ibid. 
tT Hee, ‘oe ver. 487. PER t 
§ The firft verfe of this diftich is taken from a fatirical compofition’ 
which Montaigne’s friend, Stephen de la Boetius, addreffed to him, and 
of which I quoted the beginning in ch. a7, Of Friendfhip. The fecond 
is from Ovid's Epiftle, Ariadne to Thefeus, ver-.84. 
A thou- 
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A thoufand beafts, a thoufand men, are fooner dead 
than threatened. That alfo which we principally pre- 
tend to fear in death is pain, the ordinary fore-runner of 
it: yet, if we may believe a holy father *, Malam mortem 
non facit, nifi quod fequitur mortem. <* Nothing makes 
death evil, but what follows it.” And I fhould yet fay 
more probably, that neither that which goes before, nor 
that which follows after, is an appurtenance of death : 
we accufe ourfelves falfly. I find by experience, that 
is is rather the uneafinefs of the imagination of death, 
that makes us impatient of pain; and that we find it 
doubly grievous, as it threatens us with death. But 
reafon accufing our cowardice, for fearing a thing fo 
fudden, fo inevitable, and fo infenfible, we admit this 
other as the more excufable pretence, All ills that carry 
no other danger along with them, but fimply the evils 
themfelves, we treat as things of no danger. The 
tooth-ach, or the gout, however painful, yet not being 
reputed mortal, who reckons them in the catalogue of 
difeafes ? 

But let us fuppofe, that in death we Pain the worft 

a oe ‘ - : ; accident of our 
principally regard the pain; as alfo, pena’? howe 
there is nothing to be feared in poverty, may be mitigat- 
but that it throws us it into its arms by &: 
thirft, hunger, cold, heat, watching, &c. which ir 
makes us fuffer, and confequently we have nothing to 
do with pain. I will grant, and very willingly, that it 
is the worft accident of our being: for Iam that man 
‘who the moft hates and avoids it, confidering that, hi- 
therto, I thank God, I have had fo little fhare Of its 
but it is in our power, if not to annihilate, at leaft to 
leffen it by patience, avd though the body fhould muti- 
ny to maintain the foul and reafon, neverthelefs, in a 
good temper. Were it not fo, who had ever given 
reputation to virtue, valour, ftrength, magnanimity, 
and refolution ? wherein were their parts to be played, 
if there were no pain to be defied ? + Avida eff periculs 
virtug. ‘¢ Valour is greedy of danger.” Were there no 


® Auguft. de Civitate Dei, lib. i. cap. 11, + Seneca. 
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lying upon the hard ground, no enduring, arnied at all 
points, the noon-day heats, no feeding upon the fiefh 
of horfes and affes, no feeing a nian’s felf hacked to 
pieces, no fuffering a bullet to be pulled out from 
amongft the bones, nor the ftitching up, cauterifing,. 
and fearching of wounds, by what means were the ad- 
vantage ve covet to have over the vulgar to be acquir- 
ed? It is far from flying evil and pain, what the fages 
fay, that, of actions equally good, a man fhould moft 
with to perform that wherein there is great labour. 
Non eft enim hilaritate, nec lafcivia, nec rifu, aut joco co- 
mite levitatis, fed fepe etiam iviftes firmitate, et confiantia 
funt beati *, ** Men are nor happy by mirth and wan- 
“* tonnefs,, nor by laughter or jefting, the companion. 
“* of levity ; but the graver fort are often fo from their 
* fteadinefs and conftancy.” And for this reafon, it 
has ever been impoflible to perfuade our fore-fathers,. 
that the victories obtained by dint of force, and the ha~ 
zard of war, were not more honourable, than thofe-per- 
formed in great fecurity, by wiles and ftratagems. 
Letius eff, queties usagno fibi confiat boneftiin +. 
Splendid atchtevements more auguft ‘appear, 
/ By how much more they ‘coft the doer dear. 
Befides, this ought to be our comfort, that naturally, 
if the pain be violent, it is of fhort dtrration ; and if long, 
it is moderate, $i gravis; brevis, fi lovigus, . levis T. 
Thou wilt not feel it long, if thou fecleft it ‘too much §. 
it will foon either put an end to itfelf, or to thee: if 
thou can7ft not fupport it, it willexport thee. Memine- 
ris maximos morte finiri ; parvos multa babere intervalla re- 
uictis : Mediocrium nos effe dominos: ut fi teierabiles fint, 
Jeranius ; fin minus, é vita, guain. ea non placeat tanquam rs 
theatro exeamus ||. ‘* Remember, that great pains are 
terminated by death, fmall ones have many inter~ — 
S* miflions of repofe, and that we are inaftérs of the mo- 
<< derate fort: fo that, if tolerable, we may bear them 5 


* Cicero de Finib.lib. ii cap. 20, © Lute, lib, ix. ver. goqe 
tT Cicero de Finib, lib, ii, cap. 29, }| Cicero de Finib. lib. i. cap. 15 
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“« ifmot, we can go out of life as from a theatre, where 
£* the entertainment does not pleafe us.” That which ren- 
ders us {fo impatient of pain, is the not being accuftom- 
ed to place our chief contentment in the mind, the fole 
and fovereign miftrefs of our condition. The body, fav. 
ing in greater or lefs proportion, has but one and the 
fame courfe and bias; whereas the foul is extremely va- 
riable, and fubjects to herfelf, and to her own condi- 
tion, be it what it will, the fenfations of the body, 
and all other accidents. We ought, therefore, to ftudy 
her, to enquire into her ftrength, and to rouze up her 
moft powerful faculties. There is no reafon, prefcrip- 
tion nor force, that can prevail againft her inclination 
and choice. Of fo many thoufands of biafles that the 
has at her difpofal, let us give her one proper to our 
repofe and prefervation ; and then we fhail not only be 
fheltered from all manner of offence, but, moreover, 
gratified and obliged, if we like it, with evils and in+ 
guries. She makes her profit indifferently of all things, 
Errors and xdreams ferve her to good ufe, as a lawful 
matter to lodge us in fafety and contentment. It is 
plain enough that the ftate of our mind is what gives the 
edge to our pains and pleafures. Beafts, that have 
no foul, leave to their own bodies their own free and na- 
tural fenfations, which, confequently, are in every kind 
nearly the fame, as appears by the fimilitude of their 
motions. If we did not difturb, in our members, the 
joridiction that appertains to them in this refpect, it 
would probably bethe better for us. Nature has given 
them a juft and moderate temper, both to pleafure and 
pain ; neither can it fail of being juft, as it is equal 
and common. But fince:we have renounced the rules 
“of nature, to give ourfelves upto the rambling li- 
berty of our own fancies, let us at leaft help to 
bend them to the moft agreeable fide. Plato fears 
our too vehement engagement in pain and pleafure, 
forafmuch as it too much binds and knits the foul to 
the body: whereas I am of a quite contrary opi- 
nion, and think that it feparates and difunites them. 
As an enemy isanade more eager by our flight, fo paia 
, 2 grows 
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‘grows fierceft_ when we tremble under it. “Te wil fur- 
‘fender upon much better terms to them who ‘make head 
-againft it; a man muft oppole, and ftoutly fet himfetf 
againft it. In retiring and giving’ ground, we invite 
‘and draw upon ourfelves the ruin that threatens us. — As 
the body is more firny in an encounter, the more ftiffly 
4t fets itfelf to it ; fo is it with the foul. But let us come 
to examplés, which are the proper commodity for fel- 
lows of fuch feeble reins as ‘myfelf; where we fhafl 
find, that it is with pain, as with ftones, which receive 
amore fprightly, or a fainter luftre, according to the 
foil they are fet in, and that it has no more reom in us, 
than we are pleafed to allow it. Tantum doluerunt, 
quantum doloribus fe mferuerwnt *. So far as they gave 
<¢way to pain, fo far it took advantage of them.” We 
‘are more fenfible of one little prick of a furgeon’s lancet, 
than of twenty wounds with a {word'in the heat of bat- 
tle. | anaes 
Tee nehe oF As for the pain of child-bearing, faid 

~ child-bearing - by the phyficians and by God himfelf, 
dvpported with to be great, and which we make fo great 
: a clutter about, there ‘are whole nations 
that make nothing of it. To fay nothing of the Lace- 
demonian women, what alteration can you fee in the 
wives of our Swifs foot-foldiers,; except that when they 
trot after their hufbands, you fee them to-day with’the 
child hanging at their backs, that they carried yefter-: 
day in their bellies? and the gipfies wafh their brats 
do foon as they come into the world, in the firit river 
they meet. S iT 
eo eee Befides: the many whores who daily 
Ruhce.to this fteal their children out of their Svomb, 
ene of aRo- as before they ftole them’ in,—that fair 
tr and noble wife of Sabinus, a patrician of 
Rome}, for another perfon’s fake without help, without 
crying out, or fo much as a groan, bore the delivery of 
twins. miei 


rs 


..* Aug. de Civit, Dei. + A very curious hiftory is this, which 
you will find at large in Plutarch’s treatife of love, chi 34.00 9 > ©. 
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_A poor fimple boy of Lacedemon iii tons 
haying, ftole a fox, (for they more fear’ ofthe Laceda. 
the thame of their folly in ftealing, than monia chil- 
we do the punifhment of our knavery,) 4¢" 
and having got him under his coat *, rather fuffered it 
to tear out his bowels, than ke would difcover his theft. 
Another, offering incenfe at facrifice, fuffered himfelf to 
be burnt to the bone, by a coal that fell in his fleeve, 
rather than difturb the ceremony. Andthere have been 
a great number, who only for a trial of their virtue, ac- 
cording ‘to their inftitutions, have, at feven years old, 
endured to be whipt to death, without changing their. 
countenance. Cicero has feen them fight in parties, 
with fifts, feet,.and teeth, till they fanted and funk 
down rather than contefs themfelves overcome. Cuf- 
tom. would never conquer mature, for fhe is ever invin-. 
cible, but we have poifoned the mind with fhadow, de- 
lights, wantcnnefs, negligence and floth-+-; and with, 
vain opinions, and corrupt manners, render it effemi- 
Rate mean. 

_ Every one knows the, ftory of Scevola, Pita ene 
that having flipt into the enemy’s camp ai isthen: 
to kill their general, and mified his blow, 
aa order to repair his fault, and deliver his country, he 
not only confeffed his defign to Porfenna, the king, whom 
be had purpofed to kill; but added, ‘ That there’were 
“‘ then in his camp a great number of Romans, his ac- 
-  complices.in the enterprize, as good mens he ;” and, 
to fhew his fortitude, caufing a pan of burning.coals to 
be brought, he fuffered his arm .to broil wpon them, 
till the king, conceiving horror at the fight, command- 
ed the fire-pan to betaken away. What would you 
fay of hiin, that would nor fufpend reading in a book, 
whiift he was under an incifion +? and of another that 
perfifted to mock and laugh, in contempt of the pains 
inflicted upon him |{; fo that the enraged cruelty of 

* Plutarch. in the life of Lycurgus, cap. 14. 

“+ Cic. Tufc. Quett. lib. v. cap. 17. t Senec. Ep. 78. 

f! If I amnot miltaken Anaxarchns is meant whom Nicocreon, tyrant 


of Cyprus, caufed to be torn to pieces without being able to conquer 
dis conftancy. Diog. Laert, in the life of Anaxarchus, sb, ix. fect, 585-59, 
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his executioners, and all the inventions of tortures re- 
doubled upon him, one after another, were fpent in 
vain: But he was a philofopher. What, would you fay 
of one of Cazfar’s Gladiators, who laughed all the while 
that his wounds were probed and laid open? Quis me- 
Giocris gladiator ingemuit 2? Quis vultum mutavit unquam 2 
Duis non modo frerit, werum etiam decubuit turpiter ? Quis 
cum decubuiffet, ferrum reciperé juffus, collum contraxtt * 2 
«© What mean fencer ever fo much as gave a groan? 
«¢ which of them ever fo much as changed his counte- 
«¢ nances? which of them, ftanding or falling, did either 
<€ with fhame ? which of them, when he was down, and 
¢* commanded to receive the ftroke of the fword, ever 
‘© fhrunk in his neck 2” Let us mention the wemen too. © 
Who has not heard at Paris of her that caufed her face 
to be flea’d, only for the frefher complection of a new 
fkin > There are fome who have drawn good and found 
teeth, for the fake of lifping with delicacy, or to fet 
them in better order. How many examples of the con- 
tempt of pain have we in that fex? what cam they not 
do ? what do they fear to do, for ever fo little hopes of 
an addition to their beauty ? 


Vellere queis cura eft albos a ftirpe capillos, 
Et faciem dempta pelle referre novam~-. 


Who, by the roots, pluck their prey hairs, and try, 
With a new ikin an old face to fupply. 


T have feen fome of them {wallow fand, afhes, and do 
their utmoft ta {poil their ftomachs, to get pale com- 
plexions. To get a flender waift, what racks will they 
not endure of girding and cramping their fides with 
ftiff boddice t, till they have notches in their ribs, that 


* Cicero Tufe. Queft. lib. ii. cap. 17. 

+ Tyb. lib. +. eleg. 9. ver. 45, 46. 

} Thefe boddice being preffed very tight to the fides by girdles, ren- 
dered the flefh there benumbed as it were, and as hard as the horny. 
or callous part of the hands of certain labourers. The Jadies wha 
expoled themfelves to this raking torture, when it was the fafhion, 
laughed at their own folly afterwards, though it is not unlikely that 
they would be all as ready to make another facrifice of their eafe to their 
fhape, was the fafhion to be revived, 
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fometimes are indented into the quick flefh, and prove 
mortal? Itis an ordinary thing with feveral nations, at 
this day, to wound themfelves in good earneft, to gain 
<redit to what they.declare. Of which our king relates 
notdble examples of what he has feen in Poland, and 
What was done in refpect to himfelf ¥. But befides 
what I know to have been done of this kind by fome ia 
France, when I came from that famous affembly of the 
eftates at Blois, I had a little before feen a maid in Pi- 
‘cardy, who, to manifeft the ardour of her promifes, as 
-alfo her conftancy, gave herfelf, with a bodkin fhe wore 
in her hair, four or fives ftabs into the arm, till the 
blood gufhed out. “Sbe Turks {carify themfelves much 
in henour of their miftreffes, and to the end that the 
{car may the longer remain, they prefently clap fire 
to the wound, where they hold it an incredible time to 
fiop the blood, and form the mark ; people that have 
been eye-witnedfes of the fact, have beth written of this 
to me, and fworn to the truth of it. Yea, for ten af- 
pers, there are fellows to be .fownd every day, that 
will give themfelves a good deep flafh in the arm or 
thighs. I am willing, however, to have the teftimo- 
mies neareft to us, when we have moft need of them; 
for Chriftendom furnifhes us with enough. After the 
example of our bieffed Guide, there have been many 
who in devotion bear the crofs. We are informed upon 
good authority, that the king St. Lewis -- wore a hair- 
fhirt, tillin his old age his confeffor gave him a difpen- 
fation to leave it off; and that every Fridav he caufed 
his fhoulders to be drubbed by his prieft, with five {mall 
chains of iron, which were always carried about amongft 
his night-accoutrements for that purpofe. William our 
_ daft duke of Guienne, the father of Eleanor who tranf- 

* M.de Thou fays expreffiy, that when this prince came away pri- 
wately from Poland, the great chamberlain of the kingdom, whe followcd, 
and, with much ado overtook him on the frontier of Auftria, having 
in vain perfuaded him to return back to Poland, quitted him at Jaft, af- 
ter having promifed inviolable« fidelity to him, by piercing his arm 
with a dagger, and then fucking the blood, to the great aftonifhment 
of the king, to whom he meant thereby, to teftify his devotion. Thou’s 


Hitt. lib. lviii. at the year, 1574. 
+ Vainville’s Memoirs, tom. il. 54, 55. 
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mitted this duchy into the families of France and Eng- 
land, continually, for ten or twelve years before he © 
died, wore a fuit of armour under a religious habit, by 
way of penance. Fulk, count of Anjou, went as far 
as Jerufalem, there.to caufe himielf to be whipt by two 
of his fervants with a rope about his neck, before the 
fepulchre of our Lord : nay, do we not moreover every 
Good-Friday, in feveral places fee great numbers of , 
men and women, beat and whip themfelves till they 
lacerate and cut the flefh to the very bones ? I have 
often feen this, and without enchantment. And they 
fay (for they go difguifed) that fome for money under- 
took, by this means, to vouch for the religion of others, 
by a contempt of pain, fo much the greater, as the in-" 
centives of devotion are more powerful than thofe of 
avarice... Q. Maximus buried his fon *, when he was 
conful, M. Cato his, when pretoreledt; and L. Pau- 
lus both his, within a few days one after another, with 
a compofed countenance which expreffed no manner 
of griet. I {aid once of a certain perfon, by way of jeft, 
that he had difappointed the divine juftice : for, an ac- 
count of the violent death of three children of his, 
grown up, being fent him in one day, for a fevere 
{courge, as it is. to be fuppofed, he almoft took it for 
a particular grace and favour of heaven. 1 do not fol- 
low thefe monftrous humours, tho’ I loft two or three at 
nurfe, if not without regret, at leaft without repining ; 
and yet there is hardly and accident that pierces men 
more to the quick. I fee a great many other occa- 
fions of forrow that, fhould they happen to me, I would 
hardly feel ; and have defpifed fome when they have 
befallen me, to which the world has given fo terriblea 
figure, that I fhould blufh to boaft of my conftancy. 
Ex quo intelligitur, non in natura, fed in opinione effe egri- 
tudinem +. By which it is underftood, that the griev- 
** ance is not in nature, but opinion.” Opinion is a 
powerful party, bold, and imimoderate. Did ever any 
Jo earneftly hunt after fecurity and repofe, as Alexan- 


* Cic, Tule. Queft, lib, iii, cap, 28, " + bid. lib. ii. cap. 28. 
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der and Cefar did after difturbances and difficulties ? 
Terez, the father of Sitalces king of Thrace *, was 
wont to fay, that when he had + no wars, he fancied 
there was no difference betwixt him and his groom. 
Cato the conful, to fecure fome cities of Spain from 
revolt, only interdi€ting the inhabitants of them from 
wearing arms, a great many killed themfelves: Ferox 
gens, nullam vitam rati fine armis effet. <* A fierce peo- 
“‘ple, who thought there was no life without a war.” 
How many do we know, who have forfaken the calms 
and fweetnefs of a quiet life athome, amonett their ac- 
quaintance, to feek out the horror of uninhabitable de- 
farts; and having precipitated themfelves into fo abje@ a 
condition, as to become the fcorn and contempt of the 
world, have hugged themfelves with the conceit, even 
to affectation ? 

Cardinal Borromeo, who died lately punere tite of 
at Milan, in the midft of all the jollity Cardinal Borro- 
that the air of Italy, his youth, noble ™* 
birth, and great riches invited him to, lived in fo auftere 
amanner, that the fame robe he wore in fummer, ferv- 
ed him for winter too ;_ his bed was only flraw, and the 
hours of vacancy from his functions, he continually 
fpent in ftudy, upon his knees, having a little bread 
and water fet by his book, which was his whole repaft, 
and all the time he fpent in eating. 

I know fome who, for profit and ad- 2 : 

; 1 atal accidents 
vancement, have confented to cuckol- fupported by 
dom, of which the bare name only af-  fome perfons 
frights fo many people. If the fight be Mipiai Busts 
not the moft neceflary of all our fenfes, it is at leaft the 
moft pleafant : but the moft pleafant and moft ufeful 
of all our members, feem to be thofe of generation, 
and yet a great many have conceived a mortal hatred 
againft them, merely for their being too amiable ; and 
have deprived themfelyes of them, only for the fake of 
their value. Asimuch thought he of his eyes, who put 

* Di i ib. xi. mie Plutarch, in the notable fay- 
ings pes east did: vebepabac | 4. kit. Li ib: 
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them out, ‘The generality, and more folid fort of men, 
think it a great bleffing to have many children : I and 
fome others, think it as happy to be without them. 
And when Thales was afked why he did no marry, he 
anfwered, ‘* becaufe he had no. mind to leave any iffue 
behind him*”. That eur opinion gives the value to 
things, is very manifeft in a great many of thefe which 
we do not fo much regard for themfelves, as on our own, 
account, and never confider, either their virtues, or 
‘their ufe; but only how dear they coft us: as though 
that were a part of their fubftance ; and we only repute 
for valuein them, not what they bring to us, but what 
we add'to them. By which I underftand, that we are 
managers of our expence. As it weighs, it ferves for 
fo much as its weighs ; our opinion will never fuffer it ta 
want of its value. The price gives value to the diamond, 
‘difficulty to virtue, fuffering to devotion, and griping to 
phyfic. Acertain perfon, to be poor, threw his crowns 
into the fame fea, to which fo many came from all parts 

ef the world to fifth for riches. . 
Epicurus fays +, that to be rich, is na 
relief from, but only an alteration of 
mifery. In plain truth, isis no want, 
but rather abundance that creates avarice. Neither 
will I ftiek to deliver my own experience concerning this 
affair. I have fince my childhood lived in three forts of 
conditions ; the firft, which continued near twenty years, 
I paft over without any other means, but what were ac- 
cidental, and depending upon the allowance and affiftance 
of others, without flint or certain revenue. I then 
{pent my money fo much the more chearfully, and with 
io much the lefs care how it went, as it wholly depend. 
ed upon my over-confidence of fortune. I never lived 
more at my eafe, I never found the purfe of any of my 
friends fhut againfi me, having laid down to myfelf this 
rule, by no means to fail of payment at the appointed 


Avarice, what it 
fprings from. 


* Diog. Laertius, in the life of Thales, lib. i. fe&t. 26. Thales’s an- 
{wer admits of two very different conftructions, according to the different 
readings of this paflage. Whether Montaigne’s be right or wrong, is — 
not my bufinefs to determine here. + Seneca Ep. 17. 
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time, which alfo they have a thoufand times refpited, 
feeing how careful I was to fatisfy them; fo that I prac- 
tifed at once a thrifty, and withal, a kind of alluring 
honefty. I naturally felt a kind of pleafure in paying, 
as if I eafed my fhoulders of a troublefome weight, and 
from an image of flavery ; befides that I felt a ravifhing 
Kind of fatisfaétion, by doing a juft action, and pleat- 
ing another. J except thofe payments, where the trou- 
ble of reckoning and bargaining are required; for if I 
can meet with no body to eafe me of that burden, I 
avoid them, how fcandaloufly and injurioufly foever, all 
I pofibly can, for fear of thofe little wrangling difputes, 
with which both my humour and way of {peaking, are 
totally incompatible. ‘There is nothing I hate fo much, 
as driving a bargain; it is a mere trattick of cozenage 
and impudence; where, after an hour’s debate and 
haggling, both parties abandon their words and oaths, 
for five fols profit or abatement. And yet I borrowed 
at great difadvantage; for, wanting the confidence to 
fpeak to the perfon myfelf, I yentured my requeft on 
paper, which makes but a weak, if any effort, is a very 
unfuccefsful advocate, and is of very great advantage 
to him who has amind todeny. I, in thofe days more 
freely referred the conduct of my affairs to the ftars 
than I have fince done to my own forecaft and fenfe. 
Moft good hufbands look upon it as a horrible thing 
to live always thus in uncertainty, and do not confider, 
inthe firft place, that the greateft part of the world 
live fo. How many worthy men have wholly abandoned 
a certainty of their own, and do fo daily, to court the 
inconftant favour of princes, and fortune? Cefar ran 
above a million of gold more than he was worth, indebt, 
to become Cefar. And how many merchants begin 
their traffick by the fale of their farms, which they fend 
to the Indies. 7 

Tot per impetentia freta * ? 
< Over fo many ftormy feas.” 
In fo great a drought of devotion, as we fee in thefe 


* Cat. epig. iv. yer. 18, 
days, 
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days, we havea thoufand anda thoufand colleges that * 
pafs it over commodioufly, expecting every day their. 
dinner from the ltberality of heaven.. Secondly, they* 
do not take notice, that this certitude, upon which they. 
fo much rely, is not much jefs uncertain and hazardous, 
than hazard itfelf. I fee mifery beyond two thoufand- 
crowns a year, as near asif it ftood clofe by me; for: 
befides that it is in the power of chance to make’a hun- 
dred ‘breaches to poverty, through our riches, (there. 
Being very often no mean, betwixt the higheft and the, 
loweit fortune.) 
Fortuna vitrea eff : tum, quum fplendet, frangitur *, 
Forune is glafs, the brighter it doth fhine, ete 
More frail ; and apt to break ’tis, when moft fine. 


To turn all our fences and bulwarks.topfy turvy, I find. 
that, by divers caufes, indigence is as frequently feen; 
to inhabit with thofe who have eftates, as with thofe. 
that have none; and, perhaps, it is not quite fo, 
grievous when alone, as when accompanied with riches, 
which flow more from good management then income, 
Faber eff fue quifque fortune +, “ Every one. is the. 
«< maker of his own fortune;” and an uneafy, necef- 
fitous, bufy, rich man, feems to me more miferable, 
than he that is fimply poor. . In divitiis inopes, quod genus 
egeftatis gravifimum eff $. ‘ Poor in the midit of, 
‘* riches, which is the worft kind of poverty.” The oreats 
eft and moft wealthy princes are, by poverty and icar-: 
city, driven commonly to extreme neceflity ; for canthere: 
be any more extreme, than to become tyrants, and un- 
juft ufurpers of their fubjects eftates ?. My fecond condi- 
tion of life was, to have money of my own ; wherein I fo 
ordered the matter, that I had foon laid up a very not- 
ablefum, according to my fortune; not confidering with 
myfelf, that that was to be reputed having, which a 
man teferved from his ordinary expence, nor that a 


* Publius Syrius, upon fortune Ex Munis. “ 

-+ Salluft, in-his firft oration to Cefar De Ordinanda Republica, feét. 1. 

J Seneca, Ep. 74, at the beginning, where you will fee that Mon- 
taigne has tran{pofed Seneca's words, to apply them to his fubjeét. 


mana 
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‘tan could rely upon the hopes of a revenue to receive, 
‘how clear foever his eftate might be. “* For what” faid 
‘T, “if I thould be furprifed by fuch or fuch an acci- 
“dent ; and, after the like vain and vicious imagina- 

** tions, would very learnedly, by this hoarding of money, 
© provide againft all inconvenience ; and could more- 
“* over anfwer, fuch as objected to’me, that the num- 
“ ber of them was too infinite, that tho” I could not lay 
*up for all, could however do it at leaft for fome, and 
“for many.” Yet was nog this done without great fo- 
litude and anxiety. I kept it very clofe, and as I dare 
fpeak boldly of myfelf, never talked of my money, but 
“as others do, who, being rich, pretend to be poor, 
and being poor, pretend to be rich, difpenfing with 
‘their confciences for ever telling fincerely what they have. 
‘A ridiculous and fhameful prudence ! Was I to go a 
journey > methought I never was enough provided: and 
‘the more I loaded myfelf with money, the more. alfo 
-was I loaded with fear, one while of the danger of the 
roads, another of the fidelity of him who had the 
charge of my fumpters, of whom, as fome others that 
I know, I was never fufficiently fecure, if 1 had him 
not always in my eye. If I chanced to leave the key 
of my cabinet behind me, what ftrange jealoufies,. anc 
uneafy thoughts was I poffeffed with? and, which was 
worfe, without daring to acquaint any body with the 
caufe. My mind was eternally taken up in this man- 
er ; fo. that, all things confidered, there is more trouble 
in keeping money than in getting it. And if I did not 
altogether as much asI fay, yet it coft me fomething to 
reftrain myfelf from doing it. J reaped little or no ad- 
vantage from what I had, and my expences feem no- 
“thing lefs to me, for having the more to {pend : for, as 
Bion * faid, «© The hairy men are as anery as the bald 
“to be pulled ;” and after you are once accuftomed to 
it, and fet your heart upon your heap, it is no more at 
your fervice, you dare not diminifh it : it is a building 
that your fancy muft of neceffity tumble down, if you 


* Seneca, in his treatife of the tranquility of the mind, cap. 8. 


do 
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do but touch it. Neceflity muft firft take you by the 
throat, before you can prevail upon yourfelf to lay a 
finger on it: and I would fooner have pawned. any 
thing I had, or fold.a houfe, and with much lefs reluct- 
ance or conftraint upon myfelf, than have made the leaft 
breach in that beloved purfe, I had fo carefully laid by. 
But the danger was, that a man cannot eafily prefcribe 
certain limits to this defire (for they are hard to find in 
things that a man conceives to be good) nor ftint this 
good hufbandry fo, that it may not degenerate into ava- 
rice : men being ftill intent upon adding to the heap, 
and encreafing the ftock, from fam to fum, tillat laf 
they vilely deprive themfelves of the enjoyment of their 
own proper goods, and throw the whole into referve, 
without making any ufe of them at all. According 
to this tule, they are the richeft people in the world, 
who are fet to guard the gates and walls of a wealthy 
city. All moneyed men I conclude to be covetous. 
Plato places corporeal or human benefit in this order, 
health, beauty, ftrength, and wealth, the laft of which 
fays he, “‘ isnot blind, but very.clear-fighted, when il- 
«¢ }uminated by prudence.” Dionyfius the fon *, acted 
with a good grace. He was informed, that one of his 
Syracufians had buried fome treafure, and thereupon 
dent to the man to bring it to him, which he accord- 
ingly did, privately referving a {mall part of it only, 
to himfelf, with which he went to another city, where 
having loft -his appetite of hoarding, he began to ‘live — 
at a more liberal rate. Which Dionyfius hearing, 
cauted the reft of this treafure to be reftored to him, fay- 
ing, ** that fince he had learnt how to ufe it, he very 
“< wallingly returned it back to -him.” 
®low ‘Montaivne I continued fome years in this hoard- 
egulatedihisex- ing-+humour, when I know not what good 
RENEE demon fortunately put me out -of it, 
as he did the Syracufian, and .made me fcatter abroad 
all that [chad faved; the pleafure of a certain voyage I 
took, of very great expence, having made me fpurn 


* Or Dionyfius the father, accor 


: D 3 ding to Plutarch, in the notable fay-' 
ings Of kings, princes, and generals, ; 
this 
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this love of money under foot, by which means I at 
now fallen into a third way of living (I {peak what £ 
think of it) doubtlefs much more pleafant and moderate, 
which is, that I fpend to the height of my incomse; 
fometimes the one, fometimes the other may perhaps 
exceed, but it is very little that they differ at all; 4 
live from hand to mouth, and content myfelf in hav- 
ing fufficient for my prefent and ordinary expence; 
for as to extraordinary occafions, all the laying up 
in the world would never fuffice; and it is the 
sreateft folly to expect that fortune fhould ever fuffici+ 
ently arm us againft herfelf. It is with our own wea- 
pons that weare to fight her, accidental ones will be- 
tray us When it comes to the pinch. If I lay up, it 
is not to buy lands, of which Ihave no need, but to 
purchafe pieafure. Non effe capidum, pecunia eff: non 
effe emacem, veltizal eft *. + Not to be covetous, ts 
*© wealth ; not to bea purchafer, is a tribute.” Iam 
in no fear of wanting, nor defire of augmenting ; Divi- 
tiarum frulius eft in copia, copiam declarat fatietas +. 
‘¢ The fruits of riches lie in abundance, and fatiety de- 
“¢ clares abundance.” AndI am particularly pleafed with 
myfelf, that this reformation in me has fallen out at an 
age naturally inclined to avarice, and that I fee myfelf 
cuted of a folly fo common to old men, and of all hu- 
man follies the ‘moft ridiculous. 

Feraulez,a man that had ran through Pe ae eee 
fortunes, and found that the increafe of of the contempt 
fabftahce was no thcreafe of appetite, of mches. 

either with refpect to eating, drinking, fleeping, or the 


enjoyment of his wife ; and who, on the other fide, felt. 


the care of his oeconomy lie heavy upon his fhoulders, 
‘as it does on mine, was refolved to gratify { a poor 
young than, his faithful friend, who clamoured for riches, 
by making him a gift of ‘all his wealth, whicl: was ‘ex- 
eeffively Seat (and which he was in the way of accumu- 
Tating daily by the liberality of Cyrus, his‘good matter, 


_ ® Cicero Perad. vi. cap. 3. + Ibid. cap. 2, + See Xeno- 
‘phon Cyropeedia, léb, viii, cap. 3. edt. 16—-20 
and 


e 
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and by the war) conditionally that he fhould take care, 
to maintain him handfomely as his gueft, and friend ; 
and, they afterwards lived very happily together, equally 
content with the change of their condition. ia 
pee This is an example that I could imi- 
fiance to the tate with all my heart. And I very much 
fame purpofé- approve the fortune of. am ancient pre- 
late, who abfolutely ftript himfelf of his purfe, his re- 
venue, and care of his expence; committing them, 
one while to one trufty fervant, and another while to 
another, that he has fpun out-a long track of years, as 
ignorant, by this means, of his domeftic affairs as a 
ftranger. A confidence in another man’s virtue, is no 
light evidence of a man’s own ; therefore God is pleafed 
to favour fuch a confidence. As for him of whom I 
am fpeaking, I fee no where a better governed family, 
or onethat is more decently maintained than his; happy 
in having ftated his affairs to fo juft a proportion, that 
his eftate is fufficient to do it without his care or trou- 
ble, and without any hindrance, either in the fpending 
or laying it up, to his other more agreeable, and quiet 
employments. 
What renders a Plenty then and poverty depend upon 
man contented, the opinion every one has of them; and 
of, inaigent. riches, no more than glory or health, 
have more of either “beauty or pleafure, than he by 
whom they are poffeffed is pleafed to imagine in them. 
Every one is well or ill at eafe, according as he finds 
himfelf : not he whom the world believes, but he who 
believes himfelf to be fo, is content ; and in this alone, 
belief gives itfelf being and reality. Fortune does nei- 
ther good nor hurt ; fhe only prefents us the matter, and 
the feed, which our foul, more powerfully than fhe, 
turns and applies as fhe beft pleafes; being the fole 
caufe, and miftrefs of her own happy, or unhappy con- 
dition. All external acceffions receive tafte and. colour 
from the internal conftitution, as cloaths warm us, not 
with their heat, but our own, which they are fit to 
cover and nourifh; and he that would cover a cold 
body, would do the fame fervice for the cold, for thus 
fhow 
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fhow and ice are preferved *. In the fame manner as 
ftudy is a torment to a truant, abftinence from wine to 
a good fellow, frugality to the fpendthrift, and éxereife 
to.a lazy, tender-bred fellow ; fo itis of all the reft. 
Things are not fo painful and difficult of themfelved, 
but our weaknefs or cowardice makes them fo. To 
judge of great and high matters, requires a fuitable 
foul, otherwife we attribute the vice to them, which is 
teallyour own. _ A ftrait oar feems crooked in the water : 
Itis not only of importance that we fee the thing, but in 
what manner we fee it. ae 

Well then, why among ft fo many dif- Phe hotion of 
courfes, that by fo many arguments per- pain on what it 
fuade inten to defpife death and to endure " founded. 
‘pain, can we not find out one that makes for us ? and of 
fo many forts of imaginations as have prevailed upon 
others; as to perfuade them to do fo, why does not every 
perfon apply fome one to himfelf the moft fuitable to his 
own hurhour? If he cannot away with a ftrong working 
apozem to eradicate the evil, let hiny at leaft take a leni- 
tive to.eafe it. Opinio eft- quedam effeminata, ae levis net 
in dolore magis, quam eadem in woluptate : qua quam lique/- 
cimus fluimufque mollitid, apis aculeum fine clamore ferre non 
poffumus.—T otum in éo eft; ut tidi imperes *; <¢ There ts 
a certain frivolous and effeminate‘opinton, andthat not 
é¢ more in pain, than it is evenin pleafure itfelfs by which, 
6¢ whilft werollin eafe, and wantormefs, we cannot endure 
«¢ {fo much as the fting of a bee, without roaring. The 
¢s whole fecret lies in thisy to comnrand thyfelf.” | As to 
the reft, a man does not tranfgtefs philofophy,. by ery- 
ing out againft the acrimony of pains, and human frailty 
fo much beyond meafure ; for they mutt atlaitt be reduced 
to.thefe invincible replies. Ifit be ill to live in neceffity, 
at leaft there is no neceflity upon a man to live in necef- 
fity. No man‘continues ill long, but by his own fault. 
He who has neither the courage to die, nor the heart to 
fivé ; who will neither refift nor fly, what fhould be done 
to him? 

* It appears that Montaigne has taken all that follows, to the end 
of this paragraph, frown a beautiful paflage in Seneca’s epiftle 81. 


+ Cicero Tule. lib. ii. ¢. 22. ° 
Y rte 
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€ HAP... SLI. ; 
One Man’s Honour, not to be communicated to another. 


The wanity of 2 F all the follies of the world, that 
paflion for hon- § which is moft univerfally received, 
at is the folicitude for reputation and glory, 
which we are fond of to that degree, as to abandon: 
riches, peace, life, and health, which are effectual and. 
fubftantial goods, to purfue this-vain phantom, this mere 
echo, that has neither body nor hold to be taken of it. 


La fama ch’ invaghifcea un dolce fuono 

Gli fuperbi mortali, et par’ fi bella 

E un echo, un fogno, anzi d'un fegno uw’ ombra 

Ch’ ad ogni vento fi dilegua,, et fgombra *, 

Glory, whofe fweet and captivating found 

Inchants proud mortals: alk the world around, 

Is but an echo, dream, or phantom fair, 

Mov’d and difperft. by ev’ry breath of air. 
And of all the unreafonable humours of men, it feems: 
that this continues longer, even with philofophers them— 
felves, than any other, and that they have the moft ado +4,. 
to difengage themfelves from this, as the moft reftyand 
obftinate of all human follies. Quia etiam bene projt- 
ezentes animos tentare non ceffat *: ‘* Becaufe it continual- 
«‘ly tempts even virtuous minds.” ‘There is not any oné 
folly, of which reafon fo clearly blames the vanity, as 
this ; but it is fo deeply rooted in us, that I dare not de- 
termine, whether any one ever totally divefted himfelf 
of it. After you have faid and done all you can to dif- 
claim it, it fo ftrongly oppofes your arguments, that you 
are hardly able to refift it :. for § (as. Cicero fays) even: 

* Taffo, Canto, 14. Stanza 63, Gierufalemme liberata, 

+ “ Etiam fapientibus cupido gloriz. noviffima exuitur.” The de- 
fire of glory is the laft paflion of which even wife men can diveft.them- 
felves, Tacit. lib. iv. I queftion whether Montaigne had this paflage: 
in view ; for it is fo beautiful, that if he-had thought of it, I fancy he 
could not have omitted to quote if. 

t Aug. de Civit. Dei. lib. v. cap. 14. 

Se Ipfi illi philofophi, etiam illis libeliis quos de contemnenda glo- - 
st pa fcribunt, nomen foum infcribunt; in eo ipfo in quo predicatios 


** nem nobilitatemque defpiciunt, pradicari de fe ac nominari volunt.” 
Orat. pro Archia Poeta, cap. 11. Edit. Gronov. 
thofe 
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thofe who condemn it, chufe that the books they write 
fhould bear their own names in the front, and feek to 
derive glory from feeming to defpifeit. All other things 
are communicable; in commerce, we lend our goods, 
and ftake our lives for the neceffity of our friends ; but to 
_ €ommunicate a man’s honour, and to robe another witli 

a man’s own glory, is very rarely feen. And yet we have 
fome examples of that kind. 

Catulus Luctatius; in the Cimbrian war, having done 
all in his power to ftop his foldiers flying from his enemy, 
ran away himfelf at laft *, and counterfeited the coward, 
that his mien might rather feem to follow their captain, 
than to fly from the enemy ; which was abandoning his 
Own reputation, to hide the fhame of others. When 
Charles the fifth came into Provence, in the year 15375 
it is faid, that Antonio de Leva feeing the emperor pofi- 
tively refolved upon this expedition, and believing it 
would redound very much to his honour, did neverthe- 
lefs oppofe and diffuade him from it, to the end that 
the entire glory of that refolution fhould be attributed to 
his mafter ; and that it might be faid, his own opinion 
and forefight had been fuch, as that contrary to the fen- 
timents of all, he had brought about fo noble an enter- 
prize; which was really doing him honour at his own 
expence. ign 

The Thracian ambaffadors, coming to private or anita 
comfort Archileonida, the mother of ovat praile reé~ 
Brafidas; upon the death of her fon, and ee 
commending him fo much, as to fay he had not left 
His like behind him; fhe rejected this private and parti- 
cular commendation to attribute it to the public: “ Fell 

-* me not that + (faid fhe); I know the city of Sparta has 
“ feyeral citizens greater, and more valiant than he was.” 

In the battle of Crefly f, the prince of Edward It. 

Wales, being then very young; had the ded rate te. 
vanguard committed to him, where the the vidtory to his 
main ftrefs of the battle happened to fon. 


@ Plutarch, in the Life of Caius Marius, cap. 8. . 
+ Plutarch, in the notable Sayings of the Lacedemonians, at the Are 


ticle Brafidas, f Uk 1346. j 
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be, which made the lords that were with him, find- 
ing themfelves overmatched, fend to king Edward he 
begging that he would pleafe to advance to their relief 5 
who thereupon enquiring of the condition his fon was in, 
‘and being anfwered, that he was yet living, and on 
horfe-back ; ** I fhould then do him wrong (faid the king) 
‘© now to go, and deprive him of the honour of winning 
¢¢ this battle which he has fo long difputed; what haz- 
<¢ ard foever he runs, the victory fhall be entirely his 
«© own.” Accordingly he would neither go nor fend, 
knowing that if he went, it would be faid all had been 
lof without his fuccour, and that the honour of the 
victory would be attributed to his majefty. Semper enim 
quod poftremum adjecium eff, id rem totam videtur traxiffe. 
*¢ For the laft ftroke to a bufinefs feems always to draw 
‘< along with it the merit of the whole action.” Many 
_at Rome thought, and frequently faid, that the nobleft of 
~ Scipio’s actions were, in part, due to Lelius, whofe con- 
ftant practice it was, neverthelefs, to advance and fup- 
port Scipio’s grandeur and renown, without any care of - 
hisown. And Theopompus, king of Sparta, when @ 
perfon.told him the republic ftood it out, becaufe he 
knew fo well how to command. ‘ It is rather (anfwer- 
ed he) becaufe the people know fo well how to obey +. 
As women fucceeding to peerages, had, notwithftand- 
ing their fex, the privilege to affift and give in their 
votes, in caufes appertaining to the jurifdicticn of peers; 
fo the ecclefiaftical peers, notwithflanding their profef- 
fion, were obliged to affift our kings in their wars, not 
only with their friends and fervants, but in their own 
Condu& ofabj. Ppetfons; as the bithop of Beauvais did, 
fhop at the bat- who being with Philip Auguftus, at the . 
tle of Bouvines. battle of Bouvines f, had a notable thare. 
in that action; but he did not think it fit for him to. 
_participate in the fruit and glory of that violent and 
bloody exercife. He, with his own hand, reduced fe- 
veral of the enemy that day to his mercy,. whom he de- 
livered to the firft gentleman he met, either to kill, or 


* Froiffart, vol. i. CAP. 20, + Plutarch, in the Article Theo- 
pompus. t Betwixt Lifle and Tournay, in-1214. 
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receive them to quarter, referring the whole execution 
to his hand. Thus alfo did William earl of Salifbury, 
to M. Jean de Nefle; who, with equal fubtlety of con- 
{cience, would kill, but not wound an enemy, and for 
“that reafon never fought but with a club*. Anda 


* Thatis to-fay, * By a falvo of confctence, like to that other which 
«* Tjuft now mentioned, this bifhop chofe ta knock on-the head, &c.” 
In fact, this other falvo, which Montaigne had juft attributed to the 
bifhop of Beauvais, was not more frivolous than this, by which this fame 
bithop made no fcruple to knock thofe on the head, whom he did not 
chufe to wound or kill with a fword. For the bifhop of Beauvais is in- 
tended in the latter cafe, as well as in the former: “* At the battle of 
*< Bouvines, Mezeray exprefsly fays, Philip bithop of Beauvois, brother 
** to that king, did not ftrike with a fword, but witha club; thinking 
** that knocking a man on the head, was not fpilling his blood.-—Mr. 
Cotton, the laft tranflator of thefe Effays into Englith, has confounded 
this paffage entirely ; for his not comprehending that this latter falvo 
of confcience had relation to the bifhop of Beauvais, in the fame man- 
ner as the former, inftead of delivering up William earl of Salifbury to 
M. John de Nefle, he tells us, ** That William earl of Salifbury made 
«“* ule of.a falvo of confcience, with regard to M. John de Nefle, like to 
«¢ the other whom we named above: he would (continues Mr. Cotton) 
& kill, bat not wound him ; and for that reafon never fought with a 
** mace.’ By the manner in which this tranilator {peaks here of the 
earl of Salifbury, one would be apt to fay, that he only engaged in this 
battle to kill John de Nefle. Thefe are Mr. Cotton’s own words. « As 
“ alfo did William earl of Salifbury to Meffire Jean de Nefle, with alike 
** fubtilty of confcience to the other we named before; be would kill 
«© but not wound him, and for that reafon never fought with a mace.” 
~The confufion which I difcover this ingenious tranflator to be in at 
this paflage, makes mea little diffident of mylelf. But though in all 
the editions of Montaigne, which I have feen, it is faid, ‘* With a falvo 
“© of conf{cience like to this other,” I think 1 may venture to affirm, 
that Montaigne’s expreffion, * of a falvo of con{cience like to this other,” 
means to this other falvo of the bifhop of Beauvais; and that he would 
have us to underftand here, that by a cunning falvo, like to that which 
he had juft mentioned, the fame bithop of Beauvais was defirous to knock 
on the head, but not.to wound ; having, for that very reafon, fought 
only with a chab.—As for William earl! of Salifbury, it does not appear 
that he had the fame fcruple at the battle of Bouvines, as the bifhop of 
Beauvais. It is certain at Jeaft, that this bifhop took the earl of Salif- 
bury, and delivered him prifoner to John de Nefle. This is what Mon- 
taigne fays very clearly, before he mentioned this other cunning falvo 
of confcience, which engaged the bifhop of Beauvais to fight only with 
aclub. And all that Montaigne has here advanced, is very potitively . 
afferted in hiftory. ‘* William of Brittany, fays John de Tillet, in bis 
‘«‘ Hiftory of King Philip Auguftus, makes mention of the bithop’ of 
«* Beauvais, a prince of the blood, brother to the count de Dreux, a 
“« peer of France; who being at the battle of Pont de Bouvines, with 
“© the faid Philip Auguftus, did, with one ftroke of a club, knock down 
“count William, firnamed Longfpear, the baftard brother of the king 
**of England, and commanded M. John de Nefle, knight, to make him 


a'r) certain 
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certain perfon of my time, being reproached by the 
king, that he had laid hands ona prieft, pofitively de- 
nied the fact; affirming he had only cudgelled.and 
kicked him. 


Ci ALP. hiked be 
Of the Inequality amongft us. 


ii ; LUTARCH fays fomewhere *, that 
xtraordinary z 

difference be- he does not find fo great a differ- 
twixt man and ence betwixt beaft and beaft, as he does 
ee betwixt man and man. Which is faid 
in reference to the internal qualities and_perfeétions of 
the foul. And, in truth, I find (according to my poor 
judgment) fo vaft a diftance betwixt Epaminondas, and 
fome that I know (who are yet men of common fenfe), 
that I could willingly improve upon Plutarch, and fay, 
that there is more difference betwixt fuch and fuch a 
man, than there is betwixt fuch a man and fuch a beaft ; 


Hem vir viro quid praftat +! 

What great difparity among men we find ! 
And that there are many degrees of wits, as there are 
cubits betwixt this and heaven. But, as touching the 
eftimate of men, it is ftrange that, ourfelves excepted, 


no other creature is efteemed beyand its proper qualities, 
Wecommend a horfe for its ftrength and furenefs of foot, 


__- 


Volucrem 
Si laudamus equum, facili cui plurima pala 
Fervet, ©& exultat rauco vidloria circa te 


So we for fpeed commend the horfe that gains 
Succeflive prizes in the dufty plains, 


*f bis prifoner. The like did he with regard to many others, whom he 
‘laid {prawling on the ground: forafmuch as he was an ecclefiaftic, 
*« the praife of his feats of arms is given as it were to others, and he 
*‘ only chofe to fight with a club, that he might demolith without kill- 
* ing.” Tillet’s Memoirs, p. 220, printed at Troyes, 1578. 

* At the end of his Treatife of Brutes having the Ute of Reafon. 

+ Ter. Eunuch, a&. ii, feet, iii. Ver lhe 

A Juvenal. fat. viii. ver. 57, 


And 
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And which the trumpets in the circle grace, 
With their loud clangors for his well-run race : 


and not for ‘his rich caparifons ; a greyhound for his 
dhare of heels, not for his fine collar; a hawk for her 
wing, not for her geffes and bells. Why, 
in like manner, do we not valueaman for A,man_ to be 
5 39 dite valued for what 
what is properly hisown ? he hasa great he has in him, 
train, a beautiful palace, fo much credit, and not what 
fuch a'revenue : all thefe are about him, [%,."° ™°™ 
but not inhim, You will not buy a pig in 
a poke: if you cheapen a horfe, you have him ftripped 
of his houfing-cloaths, that he may appear naked and 
open to your eye ; or if he be cloathed *, as they anci- 
ently were wont to prefent to princes to fell, itis only on 
the lefs important parts, that you may not fo much con- 
fider the beauty of his colour, or the breadth of his 
crupper, a$ to examine his legs, eyes, and feet, which 
are the members of greateft ufe : 


Regibus bic mos eft, ubt equos mercantur, opertos 
Sufpiciunt, ne fi facies, ut fepe, decora 

Moili fulta pede cf, emptorem inducat biantem, 
Quod pulchre clunes, breve quod caput, ardua cervix +. 
When {kilful jockeys would a courfer buy, 

They ftrip him naked, head, back, breatt, and thigh ; 
For oft an eager chapman is betray’d, 

To buy a founder’d, or a fpavin’d jade. 

While he admires a thin, light-fhoulder’d cheft, 

A little head, broad back, and rifing creft. 


+ Why, in giving your eftimate of a man, do you 
prize him wrapped and muffled up in cloaths ? He then 
difcovers nothing to you, but fuch parts as are not in the 
leaft his own; and conceals thofe, by which alone one 
may rightly judge of his value. It is the price of the 
blade that you enquire into, and not of the {cabbard : 
You would not perhaps bid a farthing for him, if’ 
you faw him ftripped. You are to judge of him by him- 


*- Juv. fat. vill. ver. 57+ + Hor, lib. i, feet. 2. ver. 36, &c. 
t “ Equum empturus folvi jubes ftratum,” &c.=="' Hominem invo- 
lucum xftimas ?” Seneca, epilt, Bo. 
Y felf, 


4 
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felf, and not by what he wears. And as one of the an- 
cients very pleafantly faid, do you know why you re- 
pute him tall?» You reckon the height of the pattins *,. 
whereas the pedeftal is no part of the ftature. Meafure . 
him without his ftilts, let him lay afide his revenues, 
and his titles, let him prefent himfelf in his fhirt, fea 
examine if his body be found and {prightly, active, and 
difpofed to perform its function ? What mind has he >. 
Is it beautiful, capable, and happily provjded of all its 
faculties ? Is it rich in what is its own, or in what it 
has borrowed? Has fortune no hand in the affair? Can 
it, without winking, face the lightning of fwords ; is it 
indifferent, whether life expire by the mouth or the 
throat ? Is it fettled, even, and content +? That is what 
is to be examined, and by that you are to judge of the 
valt difference betwixt man and man. ITs he 
— Sapiens, fibi qui imperiofus 

Quem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula terrent, 

Refponfare cupidinibus, contemnere benores 

fortis, & in feipfo totus teres atque rotundus, 

Externi nequid valeat per leve morari, 

In quem manca ruit femper fortuna sie a8 

The man is truly wife that can controul, 

find govern all the paffions of his foul; 

Whom poverty, nor chains, nor death affricht, 

Who’s proof againft the charms of vain delight ; 

Who can ambition’s noblett gifts defpife, 

Firm in himfelf, who on himfelf relies : 

Polifh’d, and round, who runs his proper courfe, 

And breaks misfortune with fuperior force. 
Such a man js raifed five hundred fathoms above king- 
doms and duchies, he is an abfolute monarch himfelf, 


Sapiens pol ipfe fingit.fortunam fibi §. 
The wife man his own fortune makes. 
What remains for him to covet or defire ? 


ee 


* “* Quare magnus videtur? Cum bafi illum fua metiri. Sen. ep. 76. 
+ Seneca. « ,, 1 Horace, lib. ii, fat, 7. ver. 83, &c, 
Plaut, Tri, act. ii, feét. 2, ver, 84. Sona 4 
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F : ————Nonne videmus 

Nil aliud fibi naturam latrare, nifi ut quoi 
Corpore fejunétus dolor abjit, mente fruatur 
Fucundo fenfu, cura femotus metugue *, 


“po 
NO, 


eee 


A body free from pains, free from difeafe, 


We fee that nature only feeks for eafe, R 
A mind from cares and jealoufies at peace. 


Compare with fuch a one, the common rabble of man- 
kind, ftupidand mean-fpirited, fervile, inftable, and con- 
tinually floating with the tempeft of various paffions, 
that toffes and tumbles them to and fro, and all depend- 
ing upon others; and you will find a greater diftance bee 
twixt them, than betwixt heaven and earth; and yet 
fo blind are we, that we make little or no account of it. 
Whereas, if we confider a peafant and a king, a noble- 
man and a vaflal, a magiftrate and a private man, a 
rich man and a poor one, there appears a vaft difparity, 


though they differ no more (as a man fay) than in 


their breeches. 
In Thrace, the king was diftinguifhed : 

; ; Wherein the 
from his people after a very pleafant and © ines of Thrace 
odd manner: he hadareligionby himfelf, — diftinguithed 
a God too, all his own, and which his fub- hen ages 
jects were not to adore, viz. Mercury ; <i 
whilft, on the other hand, he difdained to have any thing 
to do with theirs, Mars, Bacchus, and Diana 4+. And yet 
they are no other than pictures, that make no effential 
difference; for as you fee actors ina play, reprefenting 
the perfon of a duke or an emperor, upon the ftage, 
and immediately after, in the tiring-room, return to 
their true and original condition, of footmen and -por- 
‘ters; fo-the emperor, whofe pomp fo dazzles you in 
public, 


* Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 16, &c. : : 

+ Herodotus, indeed, fays, (lib. v. p. 331.) that the Thracian kings 
worthipped Mercury above all other gods, that they only {wore by him 
alone, and pretended to be defcended from him; but he does not fay 
that they defpifed Mars, Bacchus, and Diana, the only deities of their 


j fubjects. 
a, Sci- 
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~ Scilicet, P grandes viridi cum luce fnaragd 
4Auro includuntur, teriturque Thalafina veftis 
Affidue, &F veneris fudorem exercita potat *. 


Rings, with great emeralds, are in gold enchaft, 

To dart green luftre : and the fea-green veft 

Continually is worn and rubbed to frets, 

‘ Whilft it imbibes the juice that Venus {weats. 
if you will only peep behind the curtains 
Kings fabje&tto you'll find nothing more than an ordinary 
the fame pafions man, and, perhaps, more contemptible 
and accidents as : : 
cileviumen: than the meanett of his fubje@t. Ile bea- 
tus introrjum eft, iftius bradleata felicitas 

eft. * True happinefs lies within his breaft ; the other 
<< is but a counterfeit felicity,” Cowardice, itrefolution, 
ambition, fpite, and envy, are as predominant in him, 
as in another. 

Non enim gaza, neque confularis 

Summovet licior, miferos tumultus 

Mentis, & curas laqueata circum 

Telia wvolantes *. 

For neither wealth nor pow’r controul 

The wretched tumults of the foul; 

Or force thofe cares to ftand aloof, 

Which hover round the vaulted roof, 
Care and fear attack him, even in the center of his bate 
talions. 

Re veraque metus hominum, cureque fequaces, 

Nec metuunt fonitus armorum, nec fera tela, 

Audaéierque inter reges, rerumque potentes 

Verfantur, neque fulgorem reverentur ab auro §. 


For fears and cares, warring with human hearts, 
Dread not the clafh of arms, nor points of darts ; 
But with great kings and potentates makes bold, 


Spite of their purple, and their glitt’ring gold. 


Do fevers, gouts, and the head-ach, eae them any 
more than one of us? When old age hangs heavy upon 


* Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 1119, &c. t+ Seneca, ep. 15. 
} Horace, lib. ii. ode, 16, ver, a1, &c. § Lucret, ‘lib. ii. ver. 47, &e, 
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# prince’s fhoulders, can the yeomen of his guard eafe 
him of the burthen ? When he is aftonifhed with the 
apprehenfion of death, can the gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber fecuge him ? When jealoufy, or any other ca- 
pricio {wims in his brain, can our fine compliments re- 
ftore him to his good humour ? The canopy embroi- 
dered with pearl and gold, which he lies under, has no 
virtue to eafe fits of the cholic. . 
Nec calida citius decedunt corpore febres 
Textilibus fi in pidiuris, oftroque rubenti 
fatieris, quam fi plebeid in vefte cubandum. ef *, 
Nor fooner will a bed fuperb affuage 
The dreadful fymptoms of a fever’s rage, 
Than if they homely couch were meanly fpread 
With pooreft blankets of the coarfeft thread. 
The flatterers of Alexander the Great, pe ee 
potfeffed him, that he was the fon of Jupi- ‘Anticoutis ne 
ter: but being one day wounded, and ob- corn their flat- 
ferving the blood ftream from his wound: ‘*"** 
<¢ What fay you, now +, (faid he) is not this blood of 
*¢ a crimfon colour, and purely human? This is not of 
** colour, and purely human ? ‘This is not of the com- 
« plection with that which Homer makes to iffue from 
€* the wounded Gods.” The poet { Hermedorus had 
wroter a poem in honourof Antigonus, wherein he call- 
ed him the fon of the fun: ‘ But whoever empties my 
§* clofe-ftool, (faid Antigonus) knows the contrary.” He 
is but a man at beft; and if he be ill qualified from his 
birth, the empire of the univerfe cannot fet him to rights. 
Puella 
Hune rapiant, quidquid culcaverit bic, rofa fiat §. 
Though maids fhould ravith him, and where he goes, 
- In every ftep he takes fhould {pring a rofe. 
What of all that, if he bea fool and a Iuwhat fenfethe 
fot ? even pleafure and good fortune are favours of for- 
not relifhed without vigour and under- ‘We fe a good. 
ftanding. 


* Lucret, lib. il. ver. 34, &c. : 

+ Plutarch, in the Notable Sayings of the ancient Kings, &c. in the 
Article of Alexander. ; - 

q Id, ibid in the Article of Axtigonus, § Perf. fat, ii. ver. 38, 39- 
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Haee‘perinde funt, ut illius animus, qui ea poffdet, 
Qui uti fit, ei bona, illi, qui non utitur recite, mala * 
Things to the owners minds, their merit fquare, 
Good if well ufed, if ill, they evils are. 


‘Whatever the benefits of fortune are, they yet requtre a 


palate fit to relifh them : it ts fruition, and not mere 
pefleffien, that renders us happy. 


Non domus, et fundus, non eris acervus et auri, 
Aigroto domini deduxit corpore febres, 

Non animo curas; valeat poffeffor oportet, 

Qui comportatis rebus bene cogitat uti, 

Qui cupit, aut metuit, juvatillum fic domus aut res, 
Ut lippum pitie Tubule, fomenta podagram +-. 
Nor houfe, nor lands, nor heaps of labour’d ore 
Can give the fev’rifh lord one mgment’s reft, 

Or drive. one forrow from his anxious breaft : 
The rich poffeffor muft be blefs’d with health, 
To reap the comforts of his hoarded wealth. 

He that defires or fears, difeas’d in mind, 
Wealth profits him, as pictures do the blind, 
Or plafters gouty feet, &c. 


He is a fot, his tafte is palled and flat; he no more — 
enjoys what he has, than one that has a cold relifhes the | 
flavour of canary ; or than a horfe is fenfible of his rich - 
accoutrements. Plato, therefore, is in the right, when * 
he teils us, that health, beauty {, ftrengh, riches, and ’ 
all things called good, are equally evil to the unjuft, © 
as good to the juft, and the evil on the contrary the — 
fame. Now then, where either the body or the mind 
is in diforder, what fignify thefe external convenien- 
cies ? Confidering, that the leaft prick with a pin, or the 
leaft paffion of the foul, is fufficient to deprive us of the 
pleafure of being monarchs of the world. At the firft * 


twitch of the gout, it is to much purpofe to be called ¥ 
fir, and your majefty ; . 


* Ter. Heaut. at.’ 1. fc. 2. ver, 27,22. 
tule Legibus, lib. il. p. 579, 
and after a divine manner, 


‘ 4 
t+ Horace, lib.i.ep. 2. 
where tiis fubject is handled at large, 


Tolits 
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Totus, et argento conflatus, totus et auro *. 
And to abound with filver and gold. 


Does he not forget his palaces and grandeur ? If he be 
angry, can his being a prince keep him from looking red, 
and turning pale, and grinding his teeth like a madman ? 
Now if he be a man of parts, and well defcended, roy- 
alty adds very little to his happinefs : 
Si ventri bene, fi lateri eft pedibufque tuis, nil 
Divitia piterunt regales addere majus +-. 
Who taftes the happinefs from health which flows, 
Reaps greater blifs than regal wealth beftows, 


He difcerns it is nothing but falfe and counterfeit. Nay, 
perhaps, he would be of king { Seleucus’s opinion, that 
~he who knew the weight of a fceptre, would not ftoap 

‘to take it up from the ground ;: which he faid in refer- 
ence to the great and painful duty incumbent upon a 
good king. -Doubtlefs it can be no eafy tafk to rule 
others, when we find it fo hard a matter to govern our- 
felves. And asto the thing dominion, that feems fo 
charming, confidering the frailty of human wifdom, 
and the difficulty of choice in things that are new and 
doubtful, Iam very much of opinion, that it is much 
more eafy and pleafant to follow than to lead; and that 
it is a great happinefs to the mind, to have only one 
beaten part to walk in, and to have none to anfwer for, 
but for a man’s felf ; 

Ur fatins multo yam fit, parere quietum, 

Quam regere imperio res velle §, 

So that ’tis better calmly to obey, 

Than in the ftorms of ftate a fceptre fway. 
To which we may add that faying of Cyrus, that no 
man was fit to rule, but he who in his own worth was 
fuperior to all thofe he was to govern. 


® Hor. lib. i. el. 1. ver. 71. + Hor. lib. i. ep. 12. ver. 5,6. 
Plutarch, in his traét, whether an old man ought to. concern hime 
felf with public affairs, cap. rz... § Lucret. lib. v, ver. 1126, 
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But 
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Kies not in But king Hieron, in * Xenophon, fays 
fuch acondition farther, that even in the fruition of plea- 
oe pad gen a fare, they are in a worfe condition than 
r private men; forafmuch as the opportu- 
nities and facility they have of obtaining it, diminiflh: 
the enjoyment. 
Pingus amor, nimiumque potens, in tedia nobis 
Vertitur, &F ftomacho dulcis ut efca necet +. 
Exceffive love, in loathing ever ends, 
As richeft fauce the ftomach moft offends. 


Can we think that the finging boys of the choir take 
any great pleafure in their own mufic; they are rather 
furfeited with it. Feafts, balls, mafquerades, and tilt- 
ings, delight fuch as but rarely fee, and defire to be at 
fuch folemnities ; but after frequent repetitions, the re- 
lith of them grows flat and harfh. Nay, the ladies do 
not fo much charm thofe who often enjoy them. He 
who anticipates thirft, can never find the true pleafure 
of drinking. Stage plays, and tumbling tricks, are 
pleafant to the fpectators, but a drudgery to thofe by 
whom they are performed. And this is actually fo 3 
we fee that princes divert themfelves fometimes, in dif- 
guifing their qualities, to ftoop to the forms of low and 
vulgar life. 


Plerumque grata principibus vires, 
Mundaque parvo fub lare pauperum 
Cene fine auleis, et oftro, 
Solticitum explicuere frontem \. 


Changes have often pleas’d the great s 
And in a cell a homely treat 
Of healthy food, and cleanly drefs’d ; 
‘Though no rich hangings grace the rooms, 
Or purple wrought in Tyrian looms, 
Have fmooth’d a wrinkled brow, and calm’d 4 
ruffled. breaft. 


* In Xenophon's Traét, intitled, Hieron, or the Condition of Kings. 
t Ov. Amor, lib. ii. eleg. 19. 
t Hor, lib. iii, ode 2g. ver. 13, Sc. 
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Nothing is fo diftafteful and clogging, as abundance. 
‘What man’s appetite would not be palled, to fee three 
hundred women at his fervice, as the grand feignior has 
in his feraglio? And what enjoyment of pleafure, did 
he referve to himfelf who never went a hawking with 
lefs than feven thoufand falconers ? 

Befides, I think that grandeur is no Why great men 
{mall enemy to pleafures. Great men Sl A 
are too confpicuous, and lie too open to ito adie 
every one’s remark. ‘They are obliged faults than little 
more than others to conceal their errors, °"** 
fince what is only reputed indifcretion in us, the people 
brand in them with the names of tyranny, and contempt 
of the laws. Plato, indeed, in his Gorgias, defines a 
tyrant to be one, who, in a city, has licence to do what- 
ever he will. And for this reafon, the publication of 
their vice does oftentimes more mifchief than the vice 
itfelf. Every one fears to be pried into, or controuled ;. 
but princes are, even to their very looks and thoughts; 
the people conceiving that they have a right, and an in- 
tereft to be judges of them: befides, that {pots appear 
greater, by reafon of the eminence and luftre of the 
place where they are feated ; and that a fpeck, or a wart,, 
feems greater in them, than a gafh does in others. This 
is the reafon why the poets feign the amours of Jupiter 
to be carried on in borrowed fhapes; and amongft the 
many amorous intrigues they lay to his charge, there is 
only one, as | remember, where he appears-in his own 
majefty and grandeur. 

But let us return to Hieron, who com- Kings confined 
plains of the inconveniencies he found in EOS q 
his royalty *, in that he could not go- gy. 
abroad, and travel at liberty, being as it 
were a prifoner within the bounds of his.own dominion; 
and that, in all his actions, he was furrounded with a 
troublefome croud, And, in truth, to fee our kings fir 
all alone at table, environed with fo. many people talk- 
ing, and fo many ftrangers ftaring upon them, I have 
often been moved, rather to pity, than to envy them. 

#* In Xenophon’s tract, intitled, Hieron, fect. z. 
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King Alphonfus. wag wont to fay, that in this tefpect, 
affes were in a bettef condition than kings, their mafters 
permitting them ro feed at their eafe; a grant which 
kings cannot obtain of their fervatits. And it would never. 
enter into my fahcy, that it could be of any benefit to’ the 
life of a man of fenfe, to have twenty people prating 
about him when he is at ftool; or that the fervices of a 
ian of ten thoufahd livres a year, or that has taken Cafal; 
or defended Sicna, fhould be moté comimodious, aiid ac? 
ceptable to him, thari thofe of a good experienced valet. 
Mia The advantages of fovercighty are but 
Pro eae imaginary, in a manner : every degree of 
tlemeninFrance fortune has in it fome fhadow of fove- 
in Montaigne’s “ reignity. Czefar calls all the lords of 
ime, . . . . eo; 
France, having free-franchife wishin their 
own demefnes, Roytelets, or petty-kings ; and, in truth, 
the name of Sire excepted, they go a gteat length 
with our monarchs : for do but look into the provinces 
remote from court, as Brittany for example, and také 
hotice of the attendants, the vaffals, the officers, thé 
employment, fervice, and ceremony of a nobleman, that 
lives retired from court, at his owf houfe in the country, 
and that has been bred up amoneft his tenants and 
fervants ; arid obferve the flight of his imagination ; 
there is nothing more royal : he hears talk of his fove- 
reign once a year, as of a king of Perfia, without taking 
any farther notice of him, than as fome remote kindred 
in his‘fecretary’s regifter. And, in truth, out laws aré 
eafy enough ; fo ealy, that a gentleman of France fcarcé 
feels the weight of fovereignty, above twice in his life. 
Real and effeétua!-fubjection only concerns fuch among ft 
us, as voluntarily accommodate themfelves to it, and whoy 
by juch fervices, aim at wealth and honour: for a man 
that loves his own fire-fide, and can govern his houfe, 
without engaging in quarrels, or fuits of law, is as free 
asa duke of Venice. Paucos ferviius, plures fervitatem 
tenent *. ‘ Servitude feizes few, but many feize her.” 
But that which moft affected Hieron was, that he found 
himfelf dettitute of all friendfhip, and mutwal fociety, 

® Seneca, Ep, 22. ps 
wherein 
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wherein the beft, and moft perfect enjoymerit of human 
life confift. For what teftimony of affection and good- 
will can 1 draw from him that owes me, whether he 
will or no, all that he is able to perform ? Can I place 
any dependence on his real refpect to me, ffom his 
humble way of fpeaking, and fubmiiffive behaviour, 
_when he is not at liberty to refufe itto me ? The humouf 
we receive from thofe that fear us; is hot honour; thofe 
re{pects are paid to my royalty, and not to me. 

Maximum hoc regni bonum eft, 

Quod faéia domini cogitur popalus fui 

Quam ferre, tam laudare*, 

*Tis the great benefit of kings; that they 
Who are by law fubjécted to their fway, 

Are bound, in all their princes fay or do, 
Not only to fubmit, but praife it too. 


Do I not fee, that the wicked, and the good kitig, he 
that is hated, and he that is beloved, has the one as 
much reverence paid him, as the other ? My predeceffor 
was, and my fucceffor will be ferved with the fame 
ftate. If my fubjects do me no harm, it is no evidence 
of any good affection ; why fhould I look upon it as fuch, 
feeing it is not in their power to do it, if they would? 
No one follows me, upon the account of any friendthip 
betwixt him and me; for there can be no contracting of 
friendfhip, where there is fo little relation and corref- 
pondence: my own high ftation has put me out of a fa- 
miliarity with men: there is too great difparity betwixt 
us; they follow me either upon the account of decency, 
and cuftom ; or rather my fortune than me, to increafe 
their own: all they fay to me, or do for me, is but dif- 
“fembled, their liberty being, on all fides, reftrained by 
the great power I have overthem. I fee nothing about 
me but what is under covert and a mafk. ‘The empe- 
ror Julian being one day applauded by his: courtiers, 
for his exact juftice +: ‘¢ I would be proud of thefe 


* Seneca Thieft. aét. ii. fc. 1. ver. 30, &c. 
+ Ammianus Marcel. lib. xxvii. cap. 10, 


Vou. I. Z 6* praifes,” 
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«© praifes,” faid he, ‘* did they come from perfons that. 
<< durft condemn, or difapprove the contrary, in cafe I 
“ fhould do it.” All the real advantages of princes are 
common to them with men of the middle rank, It is 
for the gods to mount winged horfes, and feed upon 
ambrofia: kings have no other fleep, nor other appetite, 
than we; their ftcckis of no better temper than that 
we arm ourfeives with ; their crowns neither defend them 
from the sain, nor the fun. 

Why Diocletian Dioclefian, who wore a crown with 
refigned theem- great honour and good fortune, refigned 
pire. it for the happinefs of a private life : 
and fome time after, the neceffity of public affairs re- 
quiring that he fhould re-affume his charge, he faid to 
thofe who came to court him to it, ** You would not — 
“¢ offer to. perfuade me to this, had you feen the fine 

“* row of trees I have planted in my orchard, and the 

‘¢ delicate melons I have fowed in my garden.” 

The happieft go. In the opinion of Anachartfis, the happi- 

vernment. eft {tate of government would be, where, 

all other things being equal, precedency fhould be dealt 

to the * virtues, and repulfes to the vices of men. 

The vain ababic When king Pyrrhus prepared for his: 
tion of Pyrrhus. expedition into Italy, his wile counfel- 

lor Cyneas, to make him fenfible of the vanity of his 

ambition : “ Well, fir,” faid he +, ‘* to what end do you 
*“make all this mighty preparation ?” «* To make may- 

* felf mafter of Italy,” (replied the king.) “ And 
‘< what then?” faid Cyneas, «* I will pafs over into 
** Gaul and Spain,” faid the other. * And what next ?” 

** T will then go to reduce Africa; and laftly, when I 

‘‘ have. brought the whole world to my fubjeétion, I 
** will ref— content, and live at my own eafe.” ¢* For. 
‘* God’s fake, fir,” replied Cineas, tell me what hin- 

*¢ ders, that you may not, if you pleafe, be now in that 

“* condition ? Why do yownot now, at this inftant, fettle 

*‘yourfelf in the ftate you fay you aim at, and {pare 

** yourfelf the labour and hazard you muft encounter,” 


* Plutarch, in the Banquet of the feven wife Men, ch, 13. 
t Plutarch, in the Life of Pyrrhus, chap. 7, of Amyot’s Tranflation. 
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Nimrim quia non bené norat que effet habendi 
_ finis, S omnind quoad crefcat vera voluptas *. 
The end of being rich he did not know ; 
Nor to what pitch felicity fhould grow. 


I will conclude with an old obfervation which I think 
very pat to the purpofe, 


Mores cuique fui fingunt fortunam +. 


Himfelf, not fortune, ev’ry one muft blame, 
Since men’s own manners all their fortunes frame. 


ede me ag ad UPB a ba 
Of Sumptuary Laws. 


<HE method by which our laws ats Gold and filver 
tempt to regulate idle and vain ex- fifeaby pee 
pences in meat.and cloaths, feem to be _ than the fub- 
quite contrary to the end defigned. The Je 
true way would be, to beget in men a contempt of filks 
and gold, as vain and ufelefs ; whereas we add honour 
and value to them, which fure is a very improper way 
to create difguft. For to enact, that none but princes 
fhall eat turbot, nor wear velvet ot gold lace, and in- 
terdict thefe things to the people, what is it but to 
bring them into greater efteem, and to fet every one 
More agog to eat, and wear them? Let kings (without 
more ado,) leave off thefe enfigns of grandeur, they 
have enough befides ; fuch excefles are more excufable 
in a fubjeét, than a prince. We may lears by the ex- 
ample of feveral nations, better ways for the external 
diftinétion of rank and quality (which truly I conceive 
to be very requifite in a ftate) without foftering fuch 
manifeft corruption and inconvenience, for this purpofe. 
It is ftrange how fuddenly, and with eee aeae 
how much eafe, cuftom, in thefe indif-  cloaths frit be- 
ferent things, eftablithes itfelf, and be- gan Se: defpif- 
comes-authority. We had fcarce worn “77 “7% 
<a 


* Lucret. lib, v. ver. 1431- + Corn. Nep. in vit. Attici. 
Z 2 cloth 
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cloth a.year, for the court mourning of Henry the Se- 
cond, till filks were grown inte fuch univerfal contempt, 
that a man fo clad, was prefently concluded to bea citi- 
zen. ‘The filks were divided betwixt the phyficians and 
furgeons, and tho’ all other people almoft went in the 
fame drefs, there were notwithftanding, i one refpect or 
other, vifible diftin¢ctions of men’s qualities. How fud- 
denly are the greafy chamois doublets become the fafhion 
in our armies, whilft all neatnefs and richnefs of habit falt 
into contempt? Let kings but begin to leave off this ex- 
pence, and in a month the bufinefs will be done through- 
out the kingdom; and without an edict we fhall all fol- 
low. It fhouid be rather proclaimed on the contrary, 
that no one fhould wear fearket or gold lace, but whores 
and tumblers. : 
Abe. Che Zaleucus, with the like invention, re- 
Zaleucus made elarmed the corrupted manners of the 
to checkluxury. E,oerians. His laws were *, that no free 
woman fhould be allowed any more than ene maid to 
follow her, unlefs fhe was drunk: nor was to ftir out 
of the city by night, nor wear jewels of gold, or an 
embroidered gown, unlefs fhe was a profeft whore: no 
men but ruffians were to wear a gold ring, nor to be 
feen in one of thofe effeminate vefts of the manufacture 
of Miletum. By which infamous exceptions, he diverted 
his citizens from fuperfluities, and pernicious pleafures ; 
ainl it was a project of great utility to attraét men, by 
honour and ambition, to their duty and obedience. 
Fie cout Bae! Our kings may do what they pleafe 
tice, is arule for in fach external reformations; their own 
thes Rerack na--ynclinations {tand in this cafe for a law. 
Duicquid principes faciunt, prectpere vi- 
dentur +. What princes themfelves do, they feem to 
*© enjoin others to do.” Whatever is done at’ court, 
pafles for a rule through the reft of France. Let the 
courtiers but difcountenance thofe abominable breeches, 
that difcover fo much of the parts which fhould be con= 
cealed ; thofe tun-bellied doublets, that make us look 


»* Diodor. Sicul. lib. xii. cap. 20. +*Quintilian pro milite De- 
clamat. p. 38. dibsik-in 8vo. ex Officina Hackiand,® 1665, 
| like 
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like I know not what, and are fo unfit fer the bearin 
of arms; thofe long effeminate locks of hair; the filly 
cuftom of kiffing what we prefent to our equals, as well 
as our hands in faluting them a ceremony in former 
times only due to princes: let them not indulge a 
gentleman to appear in a place of refpect withous his 
fword, unbuttoned and untruft, as though he came from 
the houfe of office 5 and let it not be fuffered that, con- 
trary to the cuftom of our forefathers, and the particu- 
lar privilege of the noblefle of this kingdom, we fhail 
ftand a long way off bareheaded to them in what place 
foever, and the fame to a hundred others, (fo many 
tierces and quarts of kings we have got now-a-days,) 
and the iike of other fuch vicious innovations; they 
will fee them all prefently vanifh. Thefe are, it is true, 
fuperficial errors, but, however, a bad prognoftic; and 
it is enough to inform us that the whole fabric is crazy 
and tottering, when we fee the rough-caft of our walls 
cleave and f{plit. 

Plato in his laws*, efteems nothing of | New fathions fa- 
more pernicious confequence to this city, #! t° youth. 
than to give youth + the liberty of introducing any 
change in their habits, geftures, dances, fongs, and 
exercifes, from one form to.another ; fhifting from this 
to that fide, hunting after novelties, and applauding 
the inventors; by which means manners are corrupted, 
_and the old inftitutions come to be naufeated and def+ 
pifed. In all things, faving only in thofe that are evil, 
a change is to be feared; even the change of feafons, 
winds, provifions, and humours. And no laws are ia 
their true credit, but thofe to which God has given fo 
long acontinuance, that no one knows their beginning, 
or that there ever were others, 


* Lib. vii. p. 631. + At prefent the wit and politenefs of fr- 
veral European nations confift very much in frequently altering the fa- 
fhion of their cloaths, and in treating thofe they have juft quitred with 
infipid ralery, if thofe modes are ftill kept up by their neighbours, or 
in any town of thé country, remote from the capital. As to this hu- 
man frailty, fee Montaigne, ch. xlix. of this volume, 


Z3 CHAP. 


Cy tL Aner: 
Of Sleep. 
EASON directs, that we fhould always go the 


fame way, but not always the fame pace. And 
confequently though a wife man ought not fo much to 
give the reins to human paffions, as to let them turn him 
from the right path; he may notwithftanding, without 
prejudice to his duty, leave it to them to haften, or to 
flack his fpeed, and not fix himfelf like a motionlefs, 
and infenfible coloflus. Could virtue itfelf put on flefh 
and blood, I believe the pulfe would beat fafter going on 
to an affault, than in going to dinner: nay, there is a 
neceffity it fhould beat and be moved upon this head. 
I have taken notice, as of an uncommon thing in fome 
great men, who, in the higheft and moft important enter- 
prizes, have been loth to rife from their feat, or fo much 
-as to fhorten their fleep*. Alexander the Great on the 
day afigned for that decifive battle with 
oe piped Darius, flept fo profoundly, and fo long 
great _perfon- in the morning, that Parmenio was forced 
ages in their to enter his chamber go to his bed fide 
moit important ; ay Ne 5) 
aisatia, ‘and tocall him feveral times by hisname, 
in order toawake him, becaufe the hour 

of battle was juft at hand. 
‘The emperor The emperor Otho, having puton are- 
Otho, like Cato, folution ta kill himfelf, the fame night, af- 
flept jult before ter having fettled his domeftic affairs, di- 
Sa Ph S bim- vided his money amongtt hisfervants, and 
: fet a good edgeupon a fword he had made 
choice of for the purpofe +, and ftaying only to be fatis- 
fied whether all his friends were retired in fafety, he fell 
into fuch a found fleep, that the gentlemen of his chamber 
heard him fnore. ‘The death of this emperor has in it 
many circumftances fimilar to that of the great Cato, and 


Plutarch, in the life of Alexander, 


: ch.11.0f A t's trandlati 
T Plutarch, in the life Qtho, ch, & myot's tranflation, 


pats 
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‘particularly this: for Cato being ready to difpatch him. 
ielf, whilft he only ftaid his hand till they brought him 
the news whether the fenators he had fent away, were put 
out from the port of Utica *, he fell into fo founda fleep, 
that they heard him into the next room; and he whom 
he had fent to the port, having awakedhim, to let him 
Know that the tempeftuous weather had hindered the fe- 
nators from putting to fea, he difpatched away another 
meffenger, and compofing himfelf again in the bed, flept 
fo, till, by the return of the laft meflenger, he had cer- 
tain intelligence they were gone. 

We may here further compare him  Cato’s tranqui- 
with Alexander too, in that ereat and dan- lity juft betore 
gerous itorm that threatened Cato by the ea ee 
{edition of the tribune Metellus, who at- 
tempting to publith a decree for the calling of Pompey 
with his army into the city, at the time of Catiline’s 
con{piracy, was oppefed only by Cato, fo that very fharp 
language and bitter menaces paft betwixt them in the fe- 
nate, about that affair; but it was the next day in the 
forenoon, that the centroverfy was to be decided, when 
Metellus, befides the favour of the people, and of Cefar, 
(at that time of Pompey’s faction ) was to appear accom- 
panied witha rabble of foreign flaves and defperate 
fencers; and Cato only fortified with his own courage 
and conftancy ; fo that his relations, domeftics, and many 
good people were in great apprehenfions for him ; and 
~ fome there were, who paft the whole night without fleep, 
eating, or drinking, becaufe of the manifeft danger they 
faw him expofed to; for which his wife and fitters did 
nothing but weep, and torment themfelves in his houfe ; 
whereas he, on the contrary, comforted every one, and 
after having fupped in bis ufual manner, went to bed +, 
and flept profoundly till morning, that one of his fellow- 
tribunes rouzed him to go to the encounter. The 
knowledge we have of the greatnefs of this man’s cou- 
rage from the reft of his life, may warrant us to pro- 
nounce, that his indifference proceeded from afoul fo much 


* Plutarch, in the life of Cato of Utica, chap. 19. F Id, ibid. chap. 8, 
Z 4 elevated 
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elevated above fuch accidents, that‘he difdained to let it 
take any more hold of his thought, than any other or- 
dinary adventure, - 

Profound fleep In the naval victory that Auguftus won 
of Avguftus jut of Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, juft as they 
hefore a battle, were tobegin the fighthewas fofaft afleep, 
that his friends were compelled to wake him to give 
the fignal of battle *: and this was what gave Mark 
Antony afterwards occafion to reproach him, that he had 
not the courage, fo much as with open eyes to behold the 
order of his battle, nor to face the foldiers, till Agrippa 
had brought him news of the vi¢tory he had obtained 
over his enemies. 

But as to young Marius, who did much werfe (for the 
day of the laft battle, againft Sylla +, after he had mar- 
fhalled his army, and given the word and the fignal of 
battle, he laid him down under the fhade of a tree tore- 
pofe himfelf, and fell fo faft afleep, that the rout and 
flight of his men could hardly awake him, having feen 
nothing of the fight) he is faid to have been at that time 
fo extremely fpent, with labour and want of fleep, that 
nature could hold out nolonger. Now, upon what has 
been faid, the phyficians may confider whether fleep be 
fo neceflary that our lives depend upon it: for we read 
that king Perfeus of Macedon being prifoner atRome, was 
killed by being debarred from fleep ;_ but Pliny inftances 
fuch as have lived long without fleep t. Herodotus 
{peaks of nations, where the men fleep and wake by half 
years ||. And they who wrote the life of the Epimenides, 
affirm, that he flept fifty-feven years together §. 


* Suetonius, in the Life of Auguftus, cap. 16. + Plutarch, in 
the Life of Sylla, ch. 13. { He mentions but one inftance that 
I find, which js of Mzacenas, who, he fays, for the laft three years of 
his life had not one moment's fleep. Nat. Hift, lib. vii. cap. 52. 

| Herodotus {peaks of this only by hear-fay, and pofitively declares 
he did not believe it, lib. iv. p. 264. But perhaps he took this ftory in 
too literal a fenfe, and that it was intended for no other than a hint to 

im, that the people who live under the pole, are deprived of the light 
of the fun, for fix months in the year, but enjoy it for the following 
fix months; which is very true, if there be inhabitants in that part of 
the globe. 


§ Diogenes Leertius in the Life of Epimenides, lib, i. fet. 109, 
CH Ae 
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C dA uP sn LV. 
Of the Battle of Dreux. 


UR battle of Dreux * is remarkable for feveral uns 

common accidents: but fuch as do not much fa- 
vour the reputation of the duke of Guife, fay he was to 
blame for making a halt, and delaying time with the 
forces he commanded, whilft the conftable, who was 
general of the army, was raked through and through 
with the enemy’s artillery : and that he had much bet- 
» ter have ran the hazard of charging the enemy in the 
flank, than ftaying for the advantage of falling in upon 
the rear, to fuffer fo great a lofs. 

But, befides what the event demon- Titer. the 
ftrated, whoever will confider it without _ principal aim of 
prejudice, will I think eafily be induced to the ag oid 
confefs, that the aim and defign, not of a “""% 
captain only, but of every private foldier, ought to be a 
victory in general ; and that no particular occurences, 
how nearly foever they may concern his own intereft, 
fhould divert him from that purfuit. Philopoemen - 
in an encounter with Machanidas, having fent before a 
good ftrong party of his archers, to begin the fkirmith, 
which were routed by the enemy, the purfuers pufhing 
~ on their victory near the corps where Philopcemen was, 
though his foldiers were impatient to fall on, yet he did 
not think fit to ftir from his poft, nor to face the enemy to 
relieve his men, but having fuffered them to be purfued, 
and cut in pieces before his face, he charged a battalion of 
the enemy’s foot, when he faw them left naked by their 
horfe; and notwithftanding they were Lacedemonians yet 
taking them in the nick, when thinking themfelves {e- 
cure of the viétory, they began to fall into diforder, 


* It was fought anno 1562. in the reign of Charles IX, and won by 
the conduét and valour of the duke of Guile. 
‘4 Plutarch, in the life of Philopcemen, cap. 6. 
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he did his bufinefs with great facility, and then put him- 
felf in purfuit of Machanidas. This cafe very much 
refembles that of Monfieur de Guife. — 
In that bloody battle betwixt Agefi- 
ee aae ae iaus, and the echeicis, which Kesaption: 
Borotians. who was prefent at it, reports to be the 
fharpeftthat hehadeverfeen, Agefilaus * waved theadvan- 
tage that fortune prefented him, to let the battalion of 
Boeotians pafs by, rather then charge them in the rear, 
fo fure he made himfelf of the victory, judging it would 
be more art than valour, to proceed that way : and 
therefore, to fhew his prowefs he preferred charging them 
in the front; but he was well beaten, and wounded for 
his pains, and conftrained at laft to take the courfe he 
had at firft neglected ; opening his battalion to give paf- 
fage to this torrent of the Boeotians who being paft by, 
he taking notice that they marched in diforder, like 
men. that thought themfelves quite out of danger, pur- 
fued, and charged them in flank and rear ; yet he coulde 
not bring it to fo general a rout, but that they leifurely 
retreated, ftill facing about upon him, tillthey got to a 
place of fafety. 


saci 
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Of Names. 
H AT variety of herbs foever are in the dith, 


goes by the general name of a fallad. In like 
manner, under the confideration of names, I will make 
a hoteh-potch of different articles, 
Some names dif- Every nation has certain names that, I 
liked: othersfa- know not why, are difliked, as with us 
tally affeéted in Sie : % 
the genealogies John, William, Benedict. In the genea- 
of fome princes. logy of princes, there feems alfo to be 
certain names particularly affected, as the Ptolemies of 
Egypt, the Henrys of England, the Charles’s of France, 


® Plutarch, in the life of Agefilans, chap, 6, 
the 
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the Baldwins of Flanders, and the Williams of our an- 
cient Aquitaine, from whence, it is faid, the name of 
Guienne has its derivation ; which how far fetched fo- 
ever, there are as improbable derivations in Plato him- 


felf. 


It is alfoa frivolous thing, yet worthy Nobility placed 


to be recorded for the ftrangenefs of it, novorciaie he 
which is writ by an eye-witnefs; that a refemblance of 
Henry, duke of Normandy, fon of ™™&- 
Henry II. king of England, giving an entertainment 
in France, the concourfe of nobility and gentry was fo 
great, that being, for fancy’s fake, divided into com- 
panies of the fame names, in the firft, which confifted 
of Williams, there were an hundred and ten knights 
fitting at the table, without reckoning the ordinary 
gentlemen, and their fervants. 

It is as pleafant to diftinguifh the ta- eae of meat} 
bles by the names of the guefts, as it ee ee 
was in the emperor Geta *, to diftinguifh order of the al- 
the feveral difhes of his meat by the firtt Phabet- 
letters of the meats themfelves, where thofe that be- 
gan with B, were ferved up together, as bacon, brawn, 
beef, bream, buftards, and fo of others, 

There is a faying, that it ig a good’ 4 3s good to 

thing to have a good name, that is to havea name 
fay, credit, and a good repute: but be- ea pro~ 
fides this, it is really convenient, tohave © : 
- fuch a name as 1s eafy to be pronounced and remem- 
bered ; by reafon that kings, and other great perfons, 
by that means the more eafily know, and the more 
hardly forget us; and indeed, of our own fervants, we 
more frequently call and employ thofe, whofe names 
are the moft ready upon the tongue. I myfelf have 
feen Henry II. when he could not remember a gentle- 
man’s name of our country of Gafcony, and was fain 
to call one of the queen’s maids of honour, by the ge- 
neral name of the race, her own family name was fo 
ftrange. Socrates alfo thinks it worthy a father’s care, 
to give eafy names to his children. 


@ /Blii Spastiani Antoninus Geta, p- 92. Hitt, Auguft, 1 
j t 
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The origin of It is faid, that the foundation of *No- 
a wae tre Dame la Grande, at. Poictiers, was 
la Grande, at _ owing to a young debauchee, formerly 
Poictiers. living in that place, who having got.a 
whore, and, at her firft coming in, afking her name, 
and being anfwered, that it was Mary, he felt himfelf 
fo. fuddenly’ penetrated with the awe of religion, and 
the reverence of that facred name of the virgin mother 
of our Saviour, that he not only immediately put-his 
miftrefs away from him, but became a reformed man 
for the remainder of his life: and in confideration of: 
this miracle, there was erected upon the fpot, where this 
young man’s houfe ftood, firft a chapel dedicated to our 
Lady, and afterwards the church that we now fee ftand- 
ing there. This vocal and auricular reproof made its 
way moft devoutly into the foul. This that follows, in- 
finuated itfelf merely by the corporeal fenfes; Pythago- 
ras being in company with fome young rakes, and per- 
' ceiving that, heated with the feaft, they plotted to go 
and violate an honeft houfe, commanded the minftrel * 
to alter the tune, and by a folemn, grave, and fpondaic 
mufic, gently charmed and laid afleep their ardour. 
Will not pofterity fay, that our modern reformation has 
been delicately exact, in having not only ftruggled with 
errors and vices, and filled the world with devotion, hu- 
mility, obedience, peace, and all kinds of virtue; but 
having proceeded fo far as to quarrel with the ancient 
baptifmal names of Charles, Lewis, and Francis, to 
people the world with Methufalems, Ezekiels, and Ma- 
Jachies, which have a much more fpiritual found? 

Bans A gentleman, my neighbour, reckon- 

perbandmag- . é 

nificent names DG up the fuperior advantages of old 
of the ancient ‘times, in comparifon with ours, did not 
ep eethd forget to bring into the account, the lofty 
and magnificent names of fome gentlemen of thofe days, 
don Grumedan, Quedregan, Agefilan, &c. which but 


to hear founded, he perceived te be other kind of men, 
than Pierre, Guillot, and Michel. 


* Sextus Empiricus adverfus Mathem. lib, vi. p. 128, 
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Tam mightily pleafed with Jaques A- 
myot, for leaving throughout a whole 
french oration, the Latin names entire, 
without varying and garbling them, to 
give a French cadence. It feemed.a lit- 
tle harfh at firft: but already cuftom, by 


349 
Amyot com- 
mended for not 
having Frenchi- 
fied the Latin 
names, in his 
tranflation of 
Plutarch, 


the authority of Plutarch, has overcome it. I have often 
wifhed that fuch as write hiftories in Latin, would leave 
our names juft as they are; for in making Vaudemont, 
Vallemontanus, and metamorphofing names, to make 
them more uniform to the Greek or Latin, we know not 
where we are, nor who the perfons were. 


To conclude : it isa bad-cuftom, and 
of very ill confequence, that we have in 
France, of calling every one by the name 
of his manor, or feigneury, and is the 


A cuftom in 
France, for gen« 
tlemen to go by 
the name of their 
eftates, why 


thing in the world that confounds pedi-  >/#™meable. 


grees the moft. A younger brother of a good family, 
who has had a manor left him, by the name of which he 
has been known and honoured, cannot bhandfomely quit 
the name: ten years after his deceafe, it goes to a ftran- 
ger, who does the fame: only judge how we fhall know 
thefe men. We need look no farther for examples than 
our own royal family, where every partition of eftates, 
creates a new firname, whilft inthe mean time, the oris 
ginal of the family is totally loft. 
There is fo great liberty taken in thefe 

“changes, that [have not in my time feen) families mot li- 
any one advanced by fortune, to.any ex- at: to.be falliite 
traordinary grandeur,who has not prefently 

had genealogical titles added to him, new, and unknown 
to his father, and who has not been inoculated into fome 
illuftrious ftem. By good luck, the obfcureft families 
arethe moft proper for changes. How many gentlemen 
have we in France, who, by their own account, are of 
royal extraétion ? more I think, than whowill confefs they 
are not.. Was it not handfomely faid by a friend of mine? 
There were a great many gentleman affembled together, 


about the difpute of one lord of a manor, with cet 
whie 


The obfcureft 


. 
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which other had in truth, fome pre-eminence, of titles 
and alliances, above the ordinary clafs of gentry. Upon 
the debate every one aiming to make himfelf equal to 
him, alledged one, one extraction ; another, another ; 
one the near refemblance of name, another of the coat 
ofarms, another an old worm-eaten patent; and the laft 
pretended to be great-grandfon to fome foreign king, 
When they were going to dinner, my friend, inftead 
of taking his place amongft them retired with moft 
profound conges intreating the company to excufe 
him, for having hitherto lived with them at the faucy 
tate of a companion ; but being now better informed. 
of their ancient quality, he would begin to pay them 
the refpect due to their degrees, and added that it did 
not become him to fit down among fo many princes : 
but he ended the farce with a thoufand invectives. Let 
“Cus, in God’s name, fatisfy ourfelves with what con- 
“ tented our fathers, and with what we are : we are great 
* enough, if we rightly underftand how to maintain our 
«¢ dignity : let us not difown the rank and fortune of our 
*¢ anceftors, but lay afide thefe ridiculous pretences, that- 
“* can never be wanting to any one that has the impu- 
«* dence to alledge them.” 
The uncertainty Coats of arms have no more fecurity, 
ofcoateofarms. than firnames. I bear “¢ Azure pow- 
*¢ dered with trefoils, or, with a lion’s paw of the fame, 
“ armed gules, in fefle.” What right have I to ap- 
propriate this device to my family? A fon-in-law will 
transfer it to another family; or fome paltry pur- 
chafer will make mine his firft arms : there is nothing in 
fhort wherein there is more change and confufion, 
But this confideration leads me into another field. 
Let us, in God’s name, examine upon what bafis we 
erect this glory and reputation, for which the world is 
turned topfy-turvy : wherein do we place this renown, 
that we hunt after with fo much trouble? It is, in 
the end, Peter or William that carries it, takes 
it into his poffeffion, and) whom it only con- 
cerns. O what a courageous faculty is hope, that ia 
a moment, proceeds to ufurp infinity and immenfity, 
and 
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and to fupply her mafter’s indigence at ler pleafure, 
with all things he can imagine or defire! Nature has 
given us this paffion for a pretty toy to play with. And 
this Peter or William, what is it but afound, when all 
is faid and done? Or three or four ftrokes of a pen, fo 
eafy to be varied, in the firft place, that I would fain 
know to whom is to be attributed the glory of fo many 
victories, to Guefquin, to Glefquin, or to Guaaquin ? 
And yet there would be a much greater probability in, 
this cafe, than in Lucian, that figma fhould ferve tau, 
or 8. T. with a procefs; for, 7 


——— Non levia, aut ludecra petunter 
Premia*®. 


To do brave a&ts, who has the noble fpirit, 
Slights mean rewards, as things below his merit. 


It is no jeft: the queftion is, which of thefe letters 
ought to be rewarded for fo many fieges, battles, wounds, 
imprifonments, and fervices done to the crown of France, 
by this her famous conftable +4. 
Nicholas Demifot { never minded any thing but the 
letters of his name, of which he has altered the whole 
contexture to build up, by anagram, the count d’ Alfi- 
nois, whom he has celebrated with the beft of his po- 
etry and painting. And the hiftorian Suetonius was fo 
defirous that his name fhould carry a meaning, that he 
cafhiered his father’s firname Lewis, to leave Tranquil- 
lus fucceffor to the reputation of his writings. Who 
would believe that captain Bayard fhould have no ho- 


* 7Eneid. lib. xiis ver. 764. 

+ In Froiffart’s Hiftory where we find all the moft memorable aétions. 
of this great man, both before and after his advancement to the dignity 
of conftable to his death, he is not named Guefquin, nor Glefquin, nor 
Guaaquin, but Guefclin, It is true that the fame Froiflart long after, 
having mentioned his death, tells us, that having called him by the 
name of Glefquin, in prefence of William d’Ancenis a gentleman of 
Brittany, the gentleman faid to him, “ that Glay Aquin was the right 
firname of this famous conftable, which he proves to him by a very plea- 
fant tory, which, however, has all the air of aromance. See Froif- 
fart’s 3d vol. ch. 75. 

t Born at Mans, in the year 1515. ’ 
nour 
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nour, but what he derives from the feats of Peter Ter 
rail? And that Antonio Efcalin * fhould fuffer himfelf 
to his face, to be robbed of the honour of fo many na- 
vigations and commands at fea and land, by captain 
Paulin and the baron de la Garde? 

Secondly, thefe are dafhes of the pen, common to a 
thoufand people. How many perfons are there in all 
races, of the fame name and firname ? And how many 
in different races, ages, and countries? Hiftory tells us 
of three of the name of Socrates, of five Platos, eight 
Ariftotles, feven Kenophons, twenty Demetrius’s, and 
of twenty Theodores ; and how many fuch hiftory was 
not acquainted with, we may imagine. Who hinders 
my groom from calling himfelf Pompey the Great ? 
But after all, what virtue, or what fprings are there that 
fixed upon my deceafed groom, or the other Pompey, 
who had his head cut off in Egypt, this glorious re- 
nown, and thefe fo much honoured flourithes of the 
pen, fo as to be of any advantage to them ? 


Id cinerem, (S manes credis curare fepultcs + 2 
Can we believe the dead regard fuch things? 


* Tobe informed concerning Antonio Efcalin, or Ifcalin, or rather 
captain Paulin, called the baron de la Garde, it is neceflary to trace the 
hiftory of France from Francis I, in 5542, to Charles IX. He was @ 
man of fortune, handfome and well fet, and bred up by William de 
Rallay de Langey, governor of the Fiedmontefe. His family name was 
Ifcalin. M, Wicquefort, calls him Anthony Paulin, from Paulin in 
the Albigeois, where he was born. He is called in M. de Thou’s Hif> 
tory. Antonius I{calinus Adhemarus, (and oftener Adzmarus) Poli- 
nius Garda. He took the name of de la Garde, from a corporal of that 
name, who paffing one day through Paulin, with a company of foot- 
foldiers, took a fancy to him, and carried him off with him, to make 
him his boy. He diftinguithed himfelf by his wit, valour, and conduc 
in the feveral employments which he had, as general of the galleys, 


_ ambaffador to the Porte and to England. See his Eulogium in Bran- 


tome’s Memoirs of Illuftrious Men, p. 375. tome 2. lib. i. ch. 11, of 
Wicquefort’s Ambafiador. Gratitude will not permit me to conceal that 
Iam obliged for the greateft part of the memoirs of this perfon, and 
the preceding, to an account fent me irom Paris, by the learned and 
obliging M. de la Monnoye, who extracted it from his treafures, at the 
requeft of a young nobleman, (the count de Caylus) of an illuftrious: 
birth, adorned with qualities, which are the fource and bafis of true 
fAobility. xe 
+ #éneid. lib, iv. ver. 34. 


What 
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What fenfe have the two moft worthy amongft men; 
Epaminondas of this glorious verfe, that has been fo 
many ages current in his praife ? 


Confiltis noftris laus eft attrita * Laconum: 
One Sparta by my counfels is o’erthrown. 
Or Africanus of this other ? 


. A fole exoriente, fupra Maotis Paludes 
Nemo eft, qui faétis me aquiparare queat +. 
From early dawn, unto the fetting fun, 
No one can match the deeds that I have done. 


The furvivors indeed tickle themfelves with thefe fine 
words, and being by them incited to jealoufy or defire, 
inconfiderately and fancifully attribute this their fenfe 
to the dead: God knows how vainly flattering them- 
felves that they fhall one day, in turn, be capable of 
the fame characters: however, 


—— ———— Ad hee fe: 
Romanus, Grajufque et Barbarus, induperator 
Erexit ; caufas difcriminis, atque laboris 
Inde habuit, tanto major fame fitis eff, quam 
Virtutis <. 
Greek, Roman, and Barbarian chiefs to thefe, 
Devote their valour and defire of praife, 
And to that greedinefs of glory owe 
The dangers and fatigues they undergo ; 
So much more potent is the thirft of fame 
Than that of virtue. 


* Cic. Tufc. Queft. lib. v. cap. 17, + Id, ibid. cap. 7, 
t Juvenal Sat. x. ver. 137, &c. 


‘ 
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Of the Uncertainty. of our Sudgments 


Whether acon- ‘FT’ was well faid of the poet, 

quered enemy F 7 a. 4 i cee 
fhould be pur- ’Erriwy 0% WoAUE vou vbw % Vbin *.. 
fued to extremi- ah é 

ty. Reafons for «There is- every where liberty of 


and .againft it. s arguing, enough, and:enough to.be: 


<¢ faid on both fides.”” For example: 


Vince Annibal’, et nou feppe ufar’ pai 
Ben la vittoriofa fua ventura +. 


"Fhe Carthaginian, tho’ renown’d in fighty. 
Improv’d not all his victories as he might. 


Such as- would: improve this argument, and condemn: 
the late overfight of our leaders, in not pufhing our 
point at Moncontour 5: or accufe the king of } Spain. 
of not knewing how to make ule of the advantage he 
had againft us at’St. Quintin,. may conclude thefe.over= 
fights to. proceed from a foul already intoxieated with 
fuccefs,. or from a ftout heart, which being full, and: 
over-gorged with this beginning of good fortune,. had 
loft the appetite of adding. to it, having already. enougls 
to do to digeft what it had taken in. He has his arms. 
full,. and can feize no more; unworthy of the advan- 
tage fortune had put into his-hands. For what benefit, 
reaps he from it, if, notwithftanding, he give his ene- 
my an opportunity to recover, and make head again{t 
him >, What hope is there that he will have courage at: 
another time to attack an enemy re united and armed 
anew with f{pite and revenge,. who-did not dare to-pur-. 
fue him when routed, and difpirited by fear.» 


* Homer, Vliad xx. ver. 249. + Vetrar. Son. $3. 

{ Philip II, who defeated the French near St. Quintin, the 2oth of 
Avguit, 1556, being St. Lawrence’s day. . 
Dum: 
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Dum fortuna calet, dum conficit omnia terror *. 


Whilft fortune’s in a heat, and terror throws 
A difmal gloom, confounding all their foes. 


But what better opportunity can he expect, than that 
which he has loft ? It is not here as in fericing, where the 
moft hits gain the prize: for fo long as the enemy is 
on foot, hoftilities will be renewed; and that is not to 
be called a victory, which puts not an end to the war. 
Tn the encounter where Czfar had the worft, near the 
city of Oricum, he reproached Pompey’s foldiers +, that 
he would’have been ruined, had their general known how 
to overcome ; and in his turn he put him to flight, and 
purfued him. But why may not a man alfo argue, on 
the contrary, that itis the effect of a precipitant and in- 
fatiable fpirit, not to know how to ftop its ardour ; that. 
it is.to abufe the favours of God, to exceed the meafure 
he has prefcribed them ; that again to throw a man’s 
felf into danger, after a victory obtained, is again to ex- 
pofe himfelf to the mercy of fortune; and that it fhews 
the greateft difcretion. in the art of war, not to drive 
an enemy to defpair. Sylla and Marius, in their confe- 
derate war, having defeated the Marfians, and feeing a 
body of referve, that, prompted by defpair, was coming 
on like wild beafts to fall upon them, thought it not con- 
venient to ftand their charge. Had not Monfieur de 
Foix’s ardour tranfported him fo precipitantly to purfue 
the remains of the vanquifhed at Ravenna, he had not 
{tained the victory by his own death: and yet the re- 
cent memory of his example ferved to preferve Monfieur 
d’Anguien from the fame misfortune, at the battle of 
Serifoles. Itis dangerous to attack a man you have de- 
prived of all means to efcape, but by his arms ; for ne- 
ceffity dictates violent meafures : Graviffimi funt morfus 
irritate necefitatist, © Enraged necefiity bites deep.” 


~ 
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Vincitur baud gratis jugulo qui provocat hoftem §. 
The foe that meets the {word, fells his life dear. 


* Lucan. lib. vii. ver. 734. + Plutarch, in the life of Czfar, 
Gita chs t Port. Lat, in Decla. §. Luc. lib. ive ver. 275. 


Aaz2 ; — This 
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—This it was that made Pharax with-hoid the king of 
Lacedemon, who had defeated the Mantineans *, from 
going to charge a thoufand Argians, who were efcaped_ 
in a body from the defeat ; but rather let them fteal off 
at liberty, that he might not encounter valour, whetted! 
and enraged by misfortune. Clodomire, king of Aqut- 
taine, after his viétory,. purfuing Gondemar, king of 
Burgundy, who was routed and flying, compelled him. 
to face about, and make head, wherein his. obftinacy 
deprived him of the fruit of his victory, for he there 
loft his life. 

ea ahha In like manner, if a man were to chufe 
diers fhould be whether he would have his foldiers fump- 
richly armed. — tuoufly and richly armed, or armed only 
for neceflary defence ;. this argument would ftep in, in 
favour of the firft (of which opinion was Sertorius, Philo- 
peemen, Brutus, Cefar ++, and others) that it always is to 
a foldier, a fpur to his honour and glory, to fee himfelf 
fine, andwithal, a motive for him to be more obftinate in 
fight, having his arms, that are in a manner his eftate 
and inheritance, to defend; which is the reafon (fays 
Xenophon) why thofe of Afia carried their wives, con- 
cubines, with their choiceft jewels and treafure, along 
with them to their wars. But then this would alfo be an 
argument for the other fide, that a general ought ra- 
ther to render his mem carelefs of life, than to increafe 
their care of preferving it: that, by this means, they 
will be in a double fear of hazarding their perfons, as it 
will fpirit up the enemy to fight with greater refolution, 

where fo rich fpoils are to be obtained by the victory : 

and this very thing has been obferved, in former times, 
wonderfully to encourage the Romans againft the Sam- 

nites. Antiochus fhewing Hannibal the army he had raif- 

ed againft them, fplendid, and rich, in all. forts of equi- 

page, afked him, ** If the Romans: would be fatisfied 
with this army >” * Satisfied,” replied the other, ** Yes 

“* doubtlefs, were their avarice ever fo great.” Ly- 

curgus not only forbad his foldiers to be fumptuous in 

- * Diod. Sicul. lib. xii. cap. 25. 

T Suetonius,.in the life of Cafar, fe. 67, 


their 
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‘their equippage, but to ftrip their conquered enemics, 
‘being defirous (as he faid) that poverty and frugality 
fhould fhine with the reft of the battle. 

At fieges, and elfewhere, where occa- Whether foldi- 

fion draws us near to the enemy, we will- tania te cae 
ingly fuffer our men to brave, infult, and and infult the 
affront the enemy, with all forts of injuri- , °°°™Y- 
‘ous language ; and not without fome colour of reafon ; 
for it is of no little confequence to take from them all 
hopes of mercy and compofition, in reprefenting. to 
them, that there is no favour to be expected from an 
enemy they ‘have fo incenfed, nor other remedy left, but 
im a victory. And yet Vitellius * found ‘himfelf herein 
deceived ; ‘for having to do with Otho, weaker in the 
valour of his foldiers, long unaccuftomed ‘to war, and 
rendered effeminate with the delights of the city, he fo 
nettled them, at laft, with injurious language, reproach- 
ing them with cowardice, and the regret of the miftreffes 
and entertainments they had eft behind .at Rome, that 
by this means, ‘he infpired them with a refentment, 
which no exhortation could produce ; and himfelf drew 
them upon his back, whom their own captains before 
could not pufh upon him. And, indeed, when they 
‘are injuries that touch to the quick, it may very well fall 
out, that he who went but coolly to work in the behalf 
of his prince, will proceed with another temper when 
the quarrel is his own. 

To confider ‘of ‘how great importance | whether gene- 
is the prefervation of the general of an rals ought to dif- 
army, and that the aim of an enemy is Seba ay dn 
levelled directly at that head upon which 
all the others depend; the advice feems to admit of 
no difpute, which we knew has been taken by 4o many 
great captains, of changing their habit, and difeuifing 
their perfons, upon the point of a battle. Neverthelets, 
the inconvenience of a man, by fo doing, runs into, is 
not lefs than that which he thinks to avoid: for the ge- 
neral being, by this means, concealed from the know- 


* Or rather his lieutenants, who commanded in his abfence, See 
Plutarch’s Life of Otho, ch. 3. 

Aa 3 ledge 
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ledye of his own men, the courage they might derive 
from his prefence and example, happens, by degrees, to. 
fail; and not feeing the wonted * marks and enfigns of 
their leader, they prefently conclude him either dead, 
or that, defpairing of the day, he is gone to fhift for 
himfelf ; and experience declares, that both thefe ways 
have been fuccefsful at times. What befel Pyrrhus, in. 
his battle with the conful Leyinus in Italy, will ferve us 
to both purpoles; for though, by difguifing his perfon 
under the armour of Demogacles +, and making him 
wear his own, he indeed faved his own life; yet, by 
that very means, he was very near running into the 
other mifchief, of lofing the battle. Alexander, Czfar, 
and Lucullus, loved to make themfelves known in a 
battle, by rich accoutrements, and armour of a parti- 
cular luftre and colour: Agis, Agefilaus, and that great 
Gilippus f, on the contrary, ufed to fight in obfcure ar- 
mour, and without any princely attire. . 
Whether bett to Amongft other overfights with which 
fall upon an = Pompey § is charged, at the battle of 
enemy, oF © = -Dharfalia, he is condemned for makin 

wait for an at- ’ gS 
tack. his army ftand ftill to receive the enemy ; 
by reafon that (I fhall here ufe Plutarch’s own words, which 
are better than mine) it flackens the violent impreftion 
which the motion of running gives to the firft blow, and 
hinders that clafhing of the combatants, one againft 
another, which ufed to fill them, more than any thing, 
With great impetuofity and fury, on the firft encounter, 


* As at the battle of Ivry, in the perfon of Henry the Great. 
mA rather Megacles, as may be feen in Plutarch’s Life of Pyrrhus, 
ch. 8. 

t Itis my opinion that one who has been forced to fly his country 
from a lentence of death, for having robbed the public, can never de- 
ferve the title of a great man. As to the infamous robhery committed 
by this Gilippus, fee Dioderus of Sicily, lib. xiii. ch. 33. tranflated by 
Amyot.  Fiis father, whofe name was Clearchus, was in the fame fcrape. 
Being caft for his life, he fled, fays Diodorus, before the fentence. Thus, 
adds the hiftorian, did thefe two perfonages, who in other refpeéts were 
both reputed excellent men, throw a fcandal upon the reft of their lives 
and actions, by fuffering themfelves to be corrupted with fordid ava- 
vice, 

_§ Itis Cafar himfelf that lays this blame on Pompey, ‘De Bello Ci- 
wilt, lib, iii, cap, 17. . 


efpe- 
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‘éipecially when they rufh in upon one another with vi- 
‘gour, increafing their courage by the fhouts and the ca- 
‘reer, rendering the foldiers ardour, as one may fay, 
more cool and firm. This is what’he fays, on this fide 
of the queftion; but if Cefar had come “by the worfe, 
why might it not as well have been urged’by another, on 
the contrary, that the ftrongeft and moft fteady pofture 
-of fighting, is that wherein a man ftands planted firm, 
without motion ; and‘that he who makes a ‘halt upon a 
march, by confining, and referving his force within him- 
delf for an occafion, has a great advantage againft him 
who is fhocked, and who has already fpent half his 
‘breath in running on te the-charge? Befides, that an ar- 
my being a bedy made up of fo many different parts, it 
as impoflibie for it’to move, in fuch fury, with fo exact 
a motion, as not to difturb or break the order of battle, 
-and to hinder the moft forward men from being‘engaged, 
‘before their affociates can rélieve them. -In that unna- 
‘tural battle, betwixt the two Perfian brothers, Clearchus, 
the Lacedemonian, who commanded the Greeks -of 
Cyrus’s party, led them on‘in fine order, and without 
hurry, to the charge ; but coming within fifty paces, put 
them up on full fpeed, hoping, in fo fhort a career, to 
keep them both in order aad breath, and, ‘at the fame 
time, giving the advantage of impetuofity both to their 
perfons and their miffile arms:: others have fettled the 
point thus: if your enemy come running upon you, 
“tand firm to ‘receive him; if he ftand firm to receive 
you, run full drive upon him *, biseg 

In the expedition of the emperor [Viether it is 
[co : : ae eft for @ prince 
Charles the fifth into Provence, ‘king to wait for his 
Francis might have chofen, either'to mect enemy a 
‘him in Italy, or to expect‘him in his own 6."r, Le ie 
dominions ; wherein, though he confider- tack him upon 
ed of how great advantage it was to keep fs termitory- 
his own territories clear from the troubles of war, to the 
end that his ftrength being entire, he might continually 
fupply men and money at need; that the neceflity of war 
gequires, at every turn, to fpoil and wafte the country, 

* Plutarch, in the Precepts of Marriage, fect. 34- 
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which cannot well be done upon one’s own; and that 
the country people do not fo eafily digeft fuch havoc by 

thofe of their own party, as from an enemy, fo that fe- 

ditions and commotions might, by fuch means, be kind- 

led amongft us ; that the licence of pillage and plunder 

(which are not to be tolerated at home) is a great eafe to 

the fufferings of war ; and that he who has no other 

profpect of gain, than his bare pay, will hardly be kept 

upon duty, when but two fteps from his wife, and his 

own houfe : that he who lays the cloth, is ever at the 

charge of the feaft; that there is more alacrity in at- 

tacking them defending ; and that the fhock of the lofs 

of a battle in our own territories, is fo violent, as to en- 

danger the diflolution of the whole body politic, there 

being no paffion fo contagious, or that fo eafily gains 
ground, as fear; and that the citizens who fhould hear 

the rattle of the tempeft at their gates, which fhould 

receive their captains and foldiers, yet trembling and 

out of breath, would be in danger, in this combuftion, to > 

precipitate themfelves upon fome untoward refolution : 
notwithftanding all this, he chofe to recall the forces he 

had beyond the mountains, and to wait for the enemy. 

For he might, on the other hand, imagine, that being at 

home, and amongft his friends, he could not fail of 
plenty of all manner of conveniencies: the rivers and 
paffes of which he was mafter, would bring in both pro- 
vifions and money fate, without the trouble of convoy ; 
that he fhould find his fubjeéts the more affeétionate to 
him, the nearer the danger was; that having fo many ci- 

ties and barriers to fecure him, it would be in his power to 
haften or delay battle, as he faw fit; and if the latter 
pleafed him, that he might, under covert, and at his own 
eafe, fee his enemy founder, and defeat himfelf with the 
difficulties he was certain to encounter, in an enemy’s 

country ; where, before, behind, and on every fide, war 

would be made upan him, and where he would have, in 

cafe of a ficknefs in his army, no means to refrefh him- 

{elf, to enlarge his quarters, or to lodge his wounded men 

in fafety : no money, no victuals, but what he fights for ; 

no leifure to halt and take breath, no knowledge of the 

ways 
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ways or country, to fecure him from ambufhes and fur- 
prizes ; and, in cafe of lofing a battle, no poffible means 
of faving the remains. Neither is there want of exam- 
ples in both thefe cafes. 

Scipio thought it much better to goand Inftances for 
attack hisenemy’sterritoriesinAfrica,than and againft the 
to ftay at home to defend his own, and to guettions 
fight him in Italy, where he was ; and it fucceeded well 
with him : but, on the contrary, Hannibal, in the fame 
war, ruined himfelf by abandoning the conquett of a fo- 
reign country, togo and defend hisown. The Athenians 
having left the enemy in their own dominions, to go over 
into Sicily, were not favoured by fortune; but Agathocles, 
king of Syracufe, found her favourable to him, when he 
went over into Africa, and left the war athome. So that 
the common obfervation is juft, that events, efpecially in 
war, for the moft part, depend upon fortune, who will 
not be governed by, nor fubmit to human prudence; 
according to the poet: 


Et male confultis pretium eff, prudentia fallax, 

Nee fortuna probat caufas fequiturque merentes ; 

Sed vaga per cuncios nullo difcrimine fertur. 

Scilicet eft aliud quod non cogatque, regatque, 

Majus, &S in proprias ducat mortalia leges *, 
Prudence deceitful and uncertain is, 

Ill counfels fometimes hit, where good ones mils ; 
Though fortune fometimes the beft caufe approves, 
Adverte, and wildly the as often roves. 

So that fome greater and more conftant caufe, 
Rules and fubje¢ts all mortals to its laws, 


But, to take the thing right, it fhould feem that our 
counfels and deliberations depend as-much upon fortune, 
as on ourfelves; and that fhe engages our very reafon- 
ing in her uncertainty and confufion. We argue rafhly 
and adventuroufly, fays Timeus in Plato +, by reafon 
that as well as ourfelves, our arguments are greatly fub- 
ject to chance. 


¢ Manil. Aftron, lib, iv. ver. 85, &c, + Plato, in Timzus, p. 528. 
GAAS 


Ky OAD 


CHAP. XLVER) 
Of the War Horfes called Deftriers. 


The horfes def. EHOLDI am become a gram~- 
triers why fo marian ; I who never learned any 
called. 


language but by rote, and who do not 
yet know adjective, conjunction, or ablative. .I think I 
have read, thatthe Romans had a fort of horfes, called 
Funales, or Dextrarios, which were either led-horfes, or 
horfes laid in at feveral ftages, to be taken frefh upon oc- 
cafion ; and thence it is, that we call our horfes of fervice, 
Deftriers : and our remances commonly ufe the phrafe of 
a Romans Defrer for Accompagner to accompany. 
They alfo called Defultorios eguos thofe horfes which 
Horfesto change Were fo trained, that rurnning full fpeed, 
inthe midtofa fide by fide, without bridle or faddle, 
race. 'the Roman gentlemen armed. at. ald 
points, would fhift, and throw themfelves from the one 
to the other, in the midft of the race. The Numidian 
gens d’ arms, had always a led-horfe in one hand, be- 
fides that they rode upon, to change in the heat of bat- 
tle: Quibus, defultorum in modum, binos trahentibus equos, 
inter acerrimam fepe pugnam in recentem equum ex feffo ar- 
wmatis, tranfultare, mos erat. Tanta velocitas ipfis, tam- 
que docile equorum genus *, “ Whofe cuftom was, leading 
«¢ along two horfes, after the manner of the Defultori, 
«« armed as they were, in the heat of fight, to vault from 
«¢ atited horfe to a frefh one; fo ative were the men, 
*< and fodocile the horfes.” There are many horfes trained 
up to help their riders, fo.as to run upon any one that 
appears with a drawn {word, to fall both with mouth 
arid heels upon any that front or oppofe them: but 
it often falls out, that they do more harm to their friends 
than their enemies, befides that you cannot loofe 
them from their hold, to reduce them again into 
order, when they are once engaged ; by which teans 


Wr lik se ibanesy, 
you 
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you remain at the mercy of their quarrel. Artibius, 
general of the Perfian army, fighting, man to man, 
with Onefilus, king of Salamis, and being mounted 
upon a horfe trained after this manner, it proved the 
occafion of his death; Onefilus’s armour-bearer cleav- 
ing him down with a falchion betwixt the fhoulders *, 
as the horfe was reared up againft his mafter. And if 
it be true what the Italians report, that in the battle of 
Fournoue +, king Charles’s horfe, with kicking and 
prancing, difengaged his mafter from the enemy, that 
prefled upon him, otherwife he ‘had been killed ; it is 
certain he ran a very great hazard. 

The Mamalukes boaft, that they have The horfes of 
the moft dextrous horfes of any cavalry the Mamalukes, 
in the world ; that by nature and cuftom, Y : 
they are formed to know and diftinguifh the enemy 
whom they fall foul upon, with teeth and heels, ac- 
cording to a word or fign given: as alfo to gather up 
with their mouths, darts and launces fcattered upon 
the field, and prefent them to their riders, on the word 
ef command. 7 

It is faid, both of Cefar and Pom- C=far and Pome 

: pey good. horfe~ 
pey the Great, that, amongft their other jnen: 
qualities, they were excellent horfemen ; 
and particularly of Cefar{, that in his youth, being 
mounted on a horfe, without faddle or bridle, he made 
him perform all his paces with his hands behind 
him. 


* Herodot. lib. v. ver. 376. + In the narrative which Philip de 
Comines has given of this battle, in which he himfelf was prefent, (lib. 
viii. ch. 6.) he tells us of wonderful performances by the horfe on which 
the king was mounted. The name of the horfe was Savoy, and it was 
the moft beautiful horfe he had ever feen. During the battle the king 
was perfonally attacked when he had no body near him, buta valet de 
chambre, a little fellow and not well armed. -‘* The king, fays Philip 
«« de Comines, had the beft horfe under him in the world, and there- 
“«€ with he ftood bis ground bravely, till a number of his men nota great 
« way from him, arrived at the critical minute when the Italians ran 
« away.” This does not feem very contradictory to what the Italians 
fay, that had it not been for his horfe, king Charles would have been 
loft. 

t Plutarch, in the Life of Julius Cefar, chy 5. of Amyot’s Tranfla- 


tion. 
As 
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‘Alexanders © ~—~SANS- nature defigned to’ make of this’ 
horfe. perfonage, and of Alexander, two mira- 
cles of. military art, fo:one would fay, fhe had done‘her. 
utmott to arm them after an extraordinary manner: for 
every one knows, that Alexander’s horfe Bucephalus, 
had a head inclining to the fhape of a bull, that he 
would fuffer himfelf to be mounted and governed by 
none but his mafter, and that he was fo honoured after 
his death, as to have a city built after his name. 
Cefar had alfo another, which had 
: fore feet like thofe of a man, and a hoof 
divided in the form of toes; which was not to be 
ridden, mounted, or managed, by any but Cefar him- 
felf; who, after its death, dedicated its ftatue’to the 
goddefs Venus *. ai ah . 
HINES Mery I do not willingly alight when f am 
wholefomeexer- once on horfeback; for it is the place 
Pig where, whether well or fick, 1 find my- 
felf moft at eafe. Plato recommends it for health ; and 
Pliny fays, it is good for the ftomach and the joints +. 
The Parthians We read in Xenophon, .of a law, for 
almoftalwayson bidding any one who had a horfe, to 
ISpeletiate. travel on foot. Trogus and Juftinus; 
fay, that the Parthians ufed mot only to make war, but 
to manage all affairs, whether public or private, make 
bargains, confer, treat, take the air, and: ail on horfe- 
back; and { that the greateft diftinction betwixt free- 
men and flaves amongft them, was, that the former 
rode all ov horfeback, and the latter went on foot ; an 
imftitution of which Cyrus was the founder. 
Sey There are feveral examples in the Ro- 
en ‘the ca- | : : 
valry ought to man hiftery, (and Suetonius more parti- 
difmount ina ularly obferves it of Czfar) of captains, 
baie: who, on prefling occafions, commanded 
their cavalry to alight, by thet means to take from them 
all hopes of running away, as alfo for the advantage they 
hoped tor, by fighting in this manner. “ Quo baud dubié 
fuperat Romanus. “ Wherein the Romans, fays Livy ||, did 


Ceefar’shorfe. 


* Sueton. in Cefar’s Life, feet. 6r. 


+ Lib. xxvili, cap. 4. 
t Juftin’s Hift, lib. xii. as 


| Liv. lib. ix. cap. 22, 
un- 
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** undoubtedly excel :” however, the firft thing they didtos 
keep the people newly conquered in awe, was to take from 
them their arms and horfes : and therefore itis that we.fo 
often meet in.Caefar, ema proferri, jumenta product, cbfi- 
des dari jubet *, ‘*,He commanded the arms to be 
** furrendered, the horfes brought out, and hoftages 
‘to be given.” The grand feignior, to this day, fuf- 
fers not a Chriftian or a Jew to keep a horfe of his. own, 
throughout his empire. BS 

Our anceftors, efpecially at the time  Inconvenience 

they had war with the Englith, in all their ~ fighting on 
engagements and pitched battles fought 
for moft part on foot +, that they might have nothing 
but their own force, courage, and ftrength to truft to, 
where life and honour were at flake. You trutt (what- 
ever Chryfantes in Xenophon fays to the contrary) yous 
valour, and your fortune, to that of your horfe; his. 
wounds and death bring your perfon into the fame dan-. 
ger; his fear or‘ fury fhall make you reputed rafh or 
cowardly ; if he is headftrong or refty, your honour 
muft anfwer it: and therefore do not think it ftrange,, 
that thofe battles I {poke of above, were more obftinate 
and furious than thofe that are fought on horfeback. 


———Cedebant pariter, paritérque ruecbant 
Viftores vidlique, neque bis fuga nota, neque illis }< 


The furious hofts alike their weapons ply, 
Ailike they fell, alike they fcorn’d to fly. 


Their battles were much better difputed : now a days 
there are nothing but routs; Primus clamor, alque tmpe- 
tus rem decernit: * The firft fhout, or the firft charge, 
«< puts an end to the bufinefs.” And the arms we chufe 
to make ufe of in fo great a hazard, fhould be as much as 
poffible at our own command : wherefore I would ad- 
vife to chufe the fhorteft fort and fuch for which we can 
beft anfwer. We may, one would think, rely more on.a 


@ Crfar’s Com..de Bello Gallico, lib. vil, + See Froiffart. 
} Virg. Aineid. lib. x. ver. 576, 
fword 
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fword in the hand, than ona bullet froma piftol, where- 
in there muft be a concurence of feveral things, to 
make it perform its office, the powder, the flint, and 
the lock, if any of which fail, it endangers your for- 
tune: a man is not fure to hit, whofe aim is directed 
by air. | eae” 

Et quo ferre velint permittere vulnera ventis, 

~ Enfis habet vires, et gens quecunque virorum eft 
Bella gerit gladiis *. , 


Far off with bows 

They fhoot, and where it lifts the wind beftows 

Their wounds; but fight of fword does ftrength 
require, : 


All manly nations the fword-fight defire +. 


But of that weapon I fhall fpeak more fully, when I ceme 
to compare the arms of the ancients with ours. And 
fetting afide the aftonifhment of the ear, which yet every 
one grows familiar with in a little time, I look upon it 
as a weapon of very little execution, and hope we fhall 
one day, quite lay it afide. 

pita 0 AGE That miffile weapon which the Ita- 
phalarica,awea- lians formerly made ufe of both with fire 
pon of the anci- and without, was much more terrible ; 
ene ean they called a certain kind of javelin, arm- 
ed at the point with an iron fpear three feet long, that 
it might pierce through and through an armed-man, 
phalarica. This they fometimes, in field-fervice, dart- 
ed by hand ; fometimes from engines for the defence of 
places befieged : the fhaft of it being rolled round with 
flax, pitched and oiled, took fire in its flight, and 
lighting upon the body of a man, or his target, took away 
all the ufe of arms and limbs. And yet coming to 
clofe fight, I fhould think it would alfo difable the af- 
failant, and that the camp being as it were covered with 
thefe flaming truncheons, would produce a common 
inconvenience to both armies. . 


~™ Lucan. lib, viii, ver.7384. + Mr. May’s tranflation. 


_ Magnan 
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=a Magnum firidens contorta phalarica venit, 
Fulminis afla medo———*', 


———The phalarica when: fhot off does fly, 
With a huge noife, like thunder, through the fky. 


They had, likewife,. other inventions,. (which will feems 
incredible to-us who-have not tried them) whereby they 
fupplied the want of our powder and fhot.. They threw 
their darts with fuch violence, as oftentimes transfixed: 
two targets, and two armed men at once,. and pinned 
them together. ‘Neither were there flings lefs cer-. 
tain of execution, or of fhorter carriage: Saxis glo 
bofis funda, mare apertum.inceffantes : Coronas modici cir~ 
culi magno ex intervalta loci affueti trajicere: non capita 
modo hoftium vulnerabant, fed quem locum deftinaffe cris +.. 
** Culling round ftones from the fhore for their flings ;. 
«¢ and with them practifing ata ereat diftance,.they not: 
** only wounded an enemy in the head,, ut Hit any 
“ other part at pleafure.”” Their battering pieces. did: 
not only the execution, but alfe imitated the thunder 
of our cannon: Ad iéfus menium cum terribili fonitu edis 
tos, pavor % trepidatio capit't. ** At the battering of 
¢¢ the walls, which:is performed with a dreadful noife,, 
the defendants began to fear and tremble.” The-Gauls,. 
our kinfmen in Afia, abominated thefe treacherous mif- 
file arms, it being their practice to fight with greater 
Bravery, hand'to hand. Non tam patentibus plagis mo- 
ventur.—Uvi latier, quam altior, plaga eft, etiam glorio- 
frius fe pugnare putant :: iidem quum. aculeus fagitte aut glan- 
dis abdit@ introrfus tenui vulnere in fpeciem urit : thm in 
rabiem et pudorem.tam parva perimentis peflisverfi, pro- 
flernunt corpora humi||: They are not fo. much con- 
cerned at large wounds ;. when a. wound is wider than 
deep, they think they fight with greater glory : but 
when they receive,a {mall wound, with the point of an 
arrow, or fome bullet, then, tranfported with fury and 
fhame to.perifh. by fo mean. an inftrument of death, 


* Virg. ZEneid: ixs ver, 705;.&C.- _ f Ev. bb. xxxyil, cap. 29. 
HIM. ibid, cap. 5. Id, ibid. cap. as. 
* they 
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they fall to the ground ; a defcription this, very like a 
harquebufs fhot. The ten thoufand Greeks, in their 
long and famous retreat, met with a nation who very 
much galled them with great and ftrong bows, fhooting 
arrows fo long, that, taking them up again, one might 
return them back like a dart, and therewith pierce a 
buckler and an armed man through and through. The 
engines of Dionyfius’s invention at Syracufe, to throw 
vait mafly darts, and ftones of a prodigious bulk, with fo 
great impetuofity, and to fo great a diftance, came very 
near to our modern inventions. But, in this difcourfe 
of horfes and horfemanfhip, we are not to forget the 
pleafant pofture of one Maiftre Pierre Pol, a doctor of 
divinity, upon his mule, which Monftrelet reports he 
always rode with both legs a-fide, through the ftreets 
of Paris, like a woman. He fays alfo, elfewhere *, that 
the Gafcons had terrible horfes, that would wheel about 
in their full fpeed, which the French, Picards, Dutch, 
and Brabanters thought very miraculous, having not 
feen the like before. Czefar fpeaking of the Swedes +, 
in the charges they make on horfeback, fays he t, they 
often throw themfelves off to fight on foot, having 
taught their horfes not to ftir in the mean time from the 
place, to which they prefently run again upon occa- 
fion; and, according to their cuftom, nothing is fo un- 
manly and fo bafe, as to ufe faddles, or pads, and they 
defpife fuch as make ufe of thofe conveniencies: info- 
much that being but a very few in number, they fear 
not to attack a great many. : 


* Vol. i. cap. 66. where to the Gafcons, Monftrelet adds the Lom- 
bards whom Montaigne forgot or omitted on purpofe, fays the hifto- 
rian, to do the more honour to his countrymen, the Gafcons; which 
whofoever will, may believe, but I cannot prevail with myfelf to fut 
pect him of fuch an artifice. 

t Read Suabians, a people of Germany, whom Czfar exprefly calls 
Suevorum Genus. Sweden was not known to the Romans in Cefar’s 
time, which it is likely Montaigne knew very well. The word Swedes 
therefore muft be an error of the prefs, an error which, however, I 
have found in all the editions of this book, which I could poffibly con- 
fult, as well as in the Englih tranflation. 

¥ Cefar’s Comment, lib, iv, de Bello Gallico. 


That 
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* That which I have formerly wondered tye Matitians, 
at, to fee a horfe made to perform all his a people of Afri- 
exercife, with a fwitch only, and the 4 Tide on 

horfes without 

reins upon his neck, was common with  faddie or bridle. 
the Maffilians, who rode their horfes with- 
out faddle or bridle. 


Et gens que nudo refidens Maffilia dorfo, 
Ora levi fleciit, Srenorum neftia virga, 
Et Numide infreni cingunt*. 


Maffilians, who unfaddled horfes ride, 

And he a {witch their fiery courfers guide, 
The fierce Numidians too, with fteeds unbound, 
Join’d in a body, and begirt us round. 


Equi Sine freenis, deformis ipfe curfus, rigida cervice, €8 ev- 
tento capite currentium +. ‘* The career of a horfe with- 
<¢ out a bridle, is difagreeable, while he carries his neck 
*¢ (iff, and his nofe in the air.” 

King Alphonfo, who firftinftituted the To sae on 
order of Knights of the fath or fcarf, in mers hapouse 
Spain, amongft other rules gave them foo biesn 
this, that they fhould never ride mule or ferent countries, 
or nrulet, upon penalty of a mark of fil- 
ver; as I lately read in. Guevara’s Letters, of which, 
whoever gave them the title of golden epiftles, had an- 
other kind of opinion than I have +. . The courtier fays 
that, till his time, it was a difgrace to a gentleman to 
ride one of thefe creatures: but the Abytiines, on the 
contrary, as they are nearer advanced to the perfon of 
Prefter John, affect to be mounted upon large rune for 
the fake of pomp and dignity. | 


* Lucan, lib. iv. ver. 682, 683. Virg. Zineid, lib. iv. ver. 41, 

+ Liv. lib. xxxv. cap, a1. 

t¢ You will find, at the article Guevara, in Bayles Diftionary that, 
from the over fondnefs of fome Frenchmen for Guevara’ s Letters, the 
whole French nation has been reproached with it; a groundlefs reflec- 
tion, as allthofe commonly are which tend to blacken whole nations. 
According to this fine way of reafoning, we have the honour of France 
repaired now, by the opinion of Montaigne, who {ets little value: nee 
Guevara’s Letters, 


MOLI. Bb Xenophon 
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The furious Xenophon tells us, that the Aflyrrans 
peer op Af were fain to keep their horfes fettered in. 
Tht the ftable, they were fo fierce and vici- 
ous; and that it required fo much time to loofe and to. 
harnefs them, that to avoid any diforder this delay 
might bring upon them, in cafe of furprize by the enemy, 
they never lay in their camp, till it was fortified with 
ditches and ramparts. His Cyrus, who was fo great a 
mafter of horfemanfhip, kept his horfes from their or- 
dinary allowance, and never fuffered them to have any 
thing to eat till they had earned it by the fweat of fome 
exercife, ; 

The blood and The Scythians, when in the field, and 
urine of horfes in fcarcity of provifions, ufed to draw 
erve for nou- : . ; 

vithment in cafe blood from their horfes, which they 
of need. — drank, both for thirft and nourifhment ; 


Venit et epoto Sarmata paftus equo™. 


Hither the Scythian alfo fteers his courfe. 
Gorg’d with the juices of his bleeding horfe, 


Thofe of Crete being befieged by Metellus +, were in fo 
great neceffity for drink, that they were faim to quench 
their thirft with their horfes urine. 

HavwhecFures To fhew how much cheaper the Turk- 
ith armies fube ifh armies fupport themfelves than ours, 
ih befides that the foldiers drink nothing 
but water, and eat nothing bur rice and falt-flefh 
minced (of which every one eafily carries with him a 
month’s provifion) they know how to feed upon the 
biood of their hortes, as well as the Mufcovites and Tar- 
tars, and falt it. 

Horfes as much Thofe new difcovered people of the In- 
Sa by the dies, when the Spaniards firft landed a- 
mericans as - ae 
the Spaniards moneft them, had fo great an opinion 
themielves, both of the men and horfes, that they 
looked upon them as Gods, or as animals ennobled 
above their nature. And fome of them, after they were 


* Mart. lib. iii. ver. 4. + Valer. Maxim. hb. vii. ch, 6 
In Externis, fect. 1. re ; 


fab- 
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fabdued, coming to fue for peace, with prefents of gold - 
and_provifions, failed not to make an offer of the fame 
to the horfes, with the fame kind of harangue to the ani- 
mals they had made to the men; interpreting their 
neighing, for a language of. truce and friendfhip. In 
the Indies, on this fide the Ganges, to ride upon an 
elephant was the royal and chief honour, the fecond to 
ride in a coach with four horfes, the third to ride upon 
a camel, and the laft and meaneft, to be carried or drawn 
by one-horfe only. One of our late writers tells us, that 
he has feen countries in that climate, where they ride 
upon oxen, with faddles, ftirrups, and bridles, and very 
much attheir eafe. Quintus Fabius Maximus Rutilianus®,, 
‘in a battle with the Samnites, feeing his cavalry, after 
three or four charges, had failed of breaking into. the 
enemy’s battalion, made them unbridle their horfes, 
and {pur them with all their mettle; fo that having + 
nothing to check their career, through weapons and 
men overturned, they might open the way for his foot, 
who, by that means, gained a complete, but. bloody 
victory. The fame command was given by Quintus 
Fulvius Flaccus, againft the Celtiberians : Jd cum majore 
vi equoruise facietis, fi effranatos in hoftes equos immittatis : 
quod fepe Romanos equites cum laude feciffe memcrie pro- 
ditum eft. Detraétifque frenis bis ultro citroque cum magna 
frage hoftium, infraélis omnibus haflis, tranfcurrerunt \. 
«© Your horfes will be of greater fervice to you, if you 
‘© fpur them unbridled upon the enemy, as it is record- 
«© ed the Roman horte, to their great glory, have often 
«¢ done.” Accordingly, their bridles being pulled off, 
they charged through and through the encmy, with a 
great flaughter, without breaking their {pears. 

The duke of Mufcovy § was anciently Mare’s milk tire 
obliged to pay this reverence to the Tar- ey. ne 
tars, that when they fent an embafly to 


® Or rather Rullianus. Tit. Liv. lib. vii. cap. 30. 

+ Idem, ibid. ibid. }¢ Liv. lib. xl. ch. go. : 

§ See the Chronicle of Mufcovy, by Peter Petrejus, a Swede, printed 
in High Dutch, at Leipfic, in 1620, in ato. part il. p. 159. This fpe- 
cies of flavery began about the middle of the thirteenth century, and 


lafted near 260 years: A 
B b z him, 
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hit, bé went’dut on foot to meet them, and prefented® 
them with a‘gobleét of mare’s milk (a favourite beverage’ 
of theirs) and if, in drinking, a’ drop fell by chance upon” 
the manes of their horfes, he was bound to lick it off 
with his tongue. ie ' 
“The army that Bajazet had fent into Ruffia, was over- 
whelmed with fo dreadful a ftorm’ of fnow, that, to’ 
fhelter and preferve themfelves from ftarving with the 
cold, many killed and ripped out-the bowels ‘of their 
horfes, to creep: into their bellies, and enjoy their 
warmth. Bajazet, after that furious battle, in r4oF, 
wherein he overthrown by Tamerlane, was:in a hopeful 
way of efcaping,. by the fleetnefs of an Arabian mare he 
had ‘under hina, had he not been conftrained to let her 
drink her fill at the fording a brook, which rendered her- 
fo faint and’ dull, that he was afterwards eafil taken by 
his purfuers. ‘They fay, indeed, that to let a horfe ftale, 
takes him off his mettle; but I fhould rather have 
thought that drinking would recruit him. Creefus march- 
ing his army over certain commons, near Sardis, met 
with a great number of ferpents, which tite horfes de- 
voured with a greatappetite, and which, Herodotus * fays,. 
was an ill omen to his affairs. We calla horfe chevak 
entier that has his mane and ears entire, and no others: 
will pafs mufter. 


Horfes clipped to ~ “Phe Lacedemonians having: deféated: 
be led in'tri- ~ the Athenians in Sicily, and returning tri- 
umph, 4 


umphant from the victory, into the city 
of Syracufe, amoneft other infolencics, caufed’ all the 
horfes they had taken taken to be clipped and led in tri- 
umph. «Alexander fought with a nation called Daz ;. 
a people whofe difcipline it was, to match two and two 
together, armed on horfeback to battle; during which, 
one always alighted, and fo they fought, one while on 
horfeback,. and'another on foot, each-after the other by 
turns. I do not think that for fkill, and graceful riding; 
any. nation in the world excels the French ;: though a: 
good horfeman, according to our way of fpeaking, feems. 
rather to refpect the courage of the man, than his ad+ 
2% Libsi. p..35. iadvieat. €. a BORE 
: en drefs 
i 
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drefs in riding. ..Of all that ever I faw. the moft know- 
ing ‘in. that art, I think he that had the beft feat, and 
the beft, fadend in. breaking horfes, was Monfieur de 
-Carnavalet, who feryed our king. Henry, I.. 

I have. feen a man.gallop, ftandin ; : 
with both his feet upon the faddle, take Listen i 
off the faddie, and at his return take it terity oF nae 
up.again, refit it, and remount himfelf, ) 
riding ail the while fuil fpeed; and ee galloped 
over a bonhet, make very good fhots backwards) at, it 
with his bow, take up any thing from:the ground, fet- 
ting one foot-on the ground, and keeping the other.in the 
ftirrup ; with other fuch monkey- tricks, by, which he got 
his living. ‘There have been feen, in my time, at Con- 
flantinople, two men upon one horfe, who, inthe height 
of his:{peed, would throw themfelves. off, and into. the 
faddle again by turns; and one who. bridled and. fad- 
dled his horfe with nothing but his teeth. . Another, 
who betwixt two hor fes, one foot upon. one faddle, and 
another upon the other, carrying a,perfon. upon his 
fhoulders, would ride full peed, the other ftanding. belt 
upright upon him, making WETY “fure fhots with his bow. 
Several who would ride, full fpeed with, their heels up- 
wards, and their heads. upon the faddle, betwixt feveral 
Icy mitats, with the. points upward, fixed in-the harnefs. 
When I was a boy,. the prince of Sulmone breaking.a 
rough horfe at Naples. to all his airs, fixed reals to his 
knees and toes, as if they.had been nailed fheits to 
fhew the firmnefs of. his feat. 4 


Gilets Pane dela Sett--¢ 
Of Ancient Cuftoms. | 
if Should willingly pardon our people for admitting 1 no 


other pattern or rule of perfection, than their own 
‘peculiar manners and cuftoms ; it being a common vice, 
not of the vulgar only, but almoft of all men, to walk 

‘in the path which their anceftors have trod before thenr: 
t am content when they fee Fabritius or Lelius, thatthey 
Bb 3 look 
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Jook upon their countenance and behaviour as barbar= 
‘ous, feeing they are neither cloathed nor fafhioned ac- 
cording to our mode. But J find fault with their fingu- 
lar indifcretion, who fuffer themfelves to be fo impofed 
TheFrench very UPOD by authority of the prefent practice, 
changeablein. | as every month to alter their opinion, if 
their drefs, cuftom fo require, and that they fhould 
fo vary their judgment of themfelves.. When they wore 
the belly-pieces of their doublets up as high as their 
breafts, they {tify maintained that they were in their 
“proper place: fome years after they were flipped down 
between their thighs, and then they could laugh at the | 
former fafhion, as foolifh and intolerable. The fafhion 
now in ufe, makes them abfolutely condemn the ancient 
mode, with fo great refolution and fo univerfal con- 
‘tempt, that a man would think there was a certain kind 
of madnefs amongft them, that makes fuch a whirligig 
of their underftanding. Now feeing that our change of 
fafhions is fo prompt and fudden, that the inventions of 
all the taylors in the world cannot furnifh out new whim- 
whams enough; thofe that were caft off will neceflarily 
often come again in vogue, and even thofe foon fall 
into the fame contempt ; and the fame judgment will, 
- in the fpace of fifteen or twenty years, take up two or 
three, not only different but contrary opinions, with an 
incredible lightnefs and inconftancy: there is not any 
of us fo cunning, that fuffers not himfelf to be gulled 
with this contradiction, and both his external and in- 
ternal fight to be infenfibly blinded. 

‘The practice of | I will here mufter up fome old cuftoms 
the ancient Ro- that I have in memory, fome of them 
mans to fight : - 

with rapier and the fame with ours, the others different, 
cloak. to the end that bearing in mind this 
continual vatiation of human things, we may have our 
judgment clearer, and more firm. Our way of fight- 
ing with a rapier and fhort cloak, was in pra¢tice a- 
mongft the Romans alfo, Siniftris fagos involvant, gladi- 
ofque diftringunt*, "They wrapped their cloaks round 


* Czfar de Bello Civili, lib, i, 


the 
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the left arm, and handled the {word with the right, 
fays Cefar ; and I obferve there has been a vicious cuf- 
tom in our nation, from that time to this *, which is 
to ftop paflengers we meet upon the road, to compel 
them to give an account who they are, what news they 
hear, and to take it for an affront, and caufe of quarrel, 
if they will not tell us. 

+ At the bath, which the ancients i 
made ufe of every day, before they went bahad ae 
to dinner, and as frequently as we wafh day before din- 
our hands, they at firft only bathed their ™°” 
arms and legs; but afterwards, and by a cuftom that 
has continued for many ages, in moft nations of the 
world, they bathed the whole body, in mixed and per- 
fumed waters, looking upon it as a great fimplicity to 
bathe in fimple water: the moft delicate and affected, 
perfumed themfelves all over, three or four times a° 
day {. They often caufed their hair to be pinched off 
their bodies, as the women of France have, for fome 
time paft, accuftomed to do from their foreheads, 


Quod pettus, quod crura tibi, quod brachia vellis § : 
How thou doft twitch thy breaft, thy arms and thighs! 


They perfumed their bodies, and twitched off their 
hairs, though they had ointments proper for that pur- 
pofe, and fometimes they painted with a bit of chalk, 
after being fteeped in vinegar, 


Pfilotro nitet, aut arida latet abdita creta||. 


They delighted to lie foft, and confidered it as a great 
token of hardinefs to lie upon a mattrafs . 

They ufed to eat lying upon beds, They did eat on 
much after the manner of the Turks in — their beds. 
this age. 


* Czfar de Bello Civili, lib. iv. + Sen. ep. 86. t Id. ibid. 
§ Mart. lib. ii. epig. 62. ver. 1. || Id. lib. vi, epig. 93- ver. 9- 
™ “Laudare folebat Attalus culcitram que refifteret corpori. Tali 
s¢ utor etiam fenex,” fays Seneca, ep. 108. 


m el aye Inde 
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Inde thoro pater ZEneas fic orfus ab alto *, 


Then thus AXneas, from his bed of ftate, 
Begun Troy’s woeful ftory to relate. 


Tt is faid of the younger Cato, that after the battle of 
Pharfalia, having contra¢ted a melancholy difpofition, 
at the ill pofture of the public affairs, he took his re- 
paft always fitting, afluming an auftere courfe of life. 
How they paid. z:. 1t was allo their cuftom to kifs the 
their 1efpeéts to. hands of great perfons, by way of ho- 
their great men. nouring and careffing them ; and, meet- 
mg with their equals, they always kiffed each other in 
falutation, as do the Venetians. 


Gratati/fque darem cum dulcibus ofcula-verbis +. 
; And kindeft words I would with kiffes mix. 


‘In petitioning, or faluting any great man, they ufed to 
Jay their hands upon his knees. Paficles, the philofo- 
pher, and brother of Crates {, inftead of carrying his 
hand to the knee, laid it upon his codpiece; and be- 
ing rudely repulfed by him to whom he made that in- 
decent complement, ** What, faid he, is not that part 
** your own as well as the other?” They ufed to eat 
their fruits, as we do, when dinner was over. 


What ule they They wiped their arfes (let the deli: 
made of a cate ladies mince it as they pleafe) with 
fponge, 


afponge, which is the reafon that /pon~ 
gia is a {mutty word in Latin; which fponge was alfo 
faftened to the end of a ftick, as appears by the ftory . 
of him, who, as he was led along to be thrown to the 
wild beafts in the fight of the people, afking leave to 
do his bufinefs §, and having no other way to difpatch 
himfelf, forced the {ponge and ftick down his own 
throat, and choaked himfelf. They ufed to deterge the 
tarfe, after coition, with perfumed wool. 


_ ZEneid. lib, je ver, 2, + Ovid de Pont. Hb. iv, ¢leg. o, ver. 4s 
} Diog. Laert. in the Life of Crates, ib, vis feét. 89, , , 
§ Senec. ep. 70: 


i.) 
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At tibi nil faciam, fed lota mentula lana 


(a en TR ey Be es 


They ufed, in the crofs ftreets of Rome, to place certain ~ 
veffels and little tubs, for paflengers to pifs in. 


Pufi fepe lacum propter, fe ac dolia curta, 
Somno devinéti credunt, extollere veftem +-. 


Boys dream of piffing in the tub or lake, 
And find themfelves bepift when they awake. 


They made a collation betwixt meals, They cooled . 

and had in fummer thofe who fold fhow _ their wine with 
3 : {now. 

to cool their wine: and fome there were 

who made ufe of {now in winter, not thinking their wine 

cool enough even then {. ‘The men of quality had their 

cupbearets, and carvers, and their buffoons to make 

them fport. 

They had their meat-ferved up in win- Pe ah pare 
ter upon a fort of chafing-difhes; which able kitchens. 
were fet upon the table, and had portable 
kitchens (of which I myfelf have {een fome) wherein all 
their fervice was carried after them. 


Has vobis epulas babete, lauti: 
Nos offendimur ambulante cena ||. 


Thefe feafts, how much foever you commend, 
Your walking fuppers greatly us offend. 


In fummer they had acontrivance to  Fith-pools_in. 
bring freth and clear ftreams of water their lower 
through lower rooms, wherein were great 
ftore of living fifh, which the guefts took out with their 
own hands to be dreft, every man according to his own 
tafte. Fifh has ever had this pre-eminence, and keeps it 
ftill, that the great men all pretend to be fkilled in 
dreffing them, and indeed the tafte is more delicate than 


* Mart. lib. xi. epig. 59. ver. rr. oti Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 1020. 
{ At Montpellier many people drink ice in the winter, even to this day. 
{| Mart, Jibs vii, epig. 47. ver. 4, 5. 

that 
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that of flefh, at leaft to me. In all forts of magnifi- 
cence, debauchery, and voluptuous inventions of effe- 
minacy and expence, we do in truth all we can to 
equal them, for our wills are as corrupt as theirs : but 
we cannot come up to them; nor are we more able to 
reach them in their vicious, than in their virtuous qua- 
ities; for both the one and the other proceed from a 
vigour of mind, which was without comparifon greater 
in them than in us: and by how much the weaker the 
mind is, fo much the lefs power has it to do much good 
cr harm. . . 
rhe ie Ke The higheft place of honour amongft 
nourable place them was the middle; the name going be- 
ee ey fore, and that following after, either, in 
Whether they | Writing or fpeaking, had no fignification 
named them- of grandeur, as is evident by their wri- 
telves before or |. : ; 

after thofe to ‘tings; they will as foon fay Oppius and 
whom they Cetar, as Cafar and Oppius, and me and 
fpoke or wrote. thee, as thee and me. This made me 
formerly take notice, in the life of Flaminius *, in our 
French Plutarch, of one paffage, where it feems as if the 
author, fpeaking of the jealoufy of honour betwixt the 
fEtolians and Romans, about the winning of a battle, 
which they had with their joint forces obtained, made it 
of fome importance, that in the Greek fongs, they had 
put the Ktolians before the Romans; if there be no am- 
biguity, in the words of the French tranflations. 

The Weel xed The ladies in their baths, made no 
women bathed fcruple of admitting men amongft them, 
sOneioen and moreover made ufe of their ferving~ 
men to rub and anoint them : . 


y 


Inguina fuccinéus nigra tibi fervus alluta 
Stat, quoties calidis nuda foveris aquis +. 


They all powdered themfelves with a certain powder, 
to moderate their fweats. The ancient Gauls, fays Sido- 
nius Apollinaris, wore their hair long before, and the 


* Chap. 5.0f Amyot'stranflation. — $ Mart. lib. vii. epig. 34, ver. 142 


hinder 
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hinder part of the head fhaved fhort, a fafhion that be- 
ins to be revived in this vicious and effeminate age. 

a The Romans ufed to pay the watermen The Romens , 

‘their fair, at their firft ftepping into the — Paid their water- 

boat, which we never do tll after land- ihe: a canal 

ing *. 
Dum as exigitur, dum muta ligatur, 
Tota abit bora +. 


Whilft the fare paying and the mule is bound, 
Full fixty minutes run their circle round. 


The women ufed to lie on that fide the bed next the 
wall : and for that reafon, they called Czfar, Spondam 
Regis Nicomedis f, one of the greateft blemithes in his 
2g and that gave occafion to his foldiers to fing to his 
‘face, 


Gallias Cafar Jubegit, Nicomedes Cafarem, 


Cefar the Gauls fubdu’d ’tis: true, 
But Nicomedes Cefar did fubdue. 


Ecce Cafar nunc triumphat, qui fubegit Gallias, 
Nicomedes non triumphat, qui fubegit Cafarem}. 


See Cefar triumphs now for conqu’ring Gaul, 
For conquwring him, king Nicomede at all 
No triumph has. 


They took breath in their drinking, and dafhed their 
wine, 


uis puer octus 
Reftinguet ardentis falernt 
Pocula pretercunte lympha § ? 


ee ae 


* In Holland they pay the watermen their fare, in about half way of 
their voyage. + Hor, lib.i. fat. 5. ver. 13, 14- t Suet. in 
vita Czfar, fect. 49. | Id, eod. not quoted by Montaigne. 

§ Hor, lib, ii, ode 11, ver, 18. 3 

To 
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To cool the tepid wine, what boy is nigh, 5 + 
With water which the living founts fupply 2, ..°. 


And their lackeys had the fame knawith looks as ours, 


O Fane, a terga quem nulla ciconia pinfits ree 
Nec manus auriculas imitata eft mobilis, albas, 
Nec lingua quantum fitiet canis Appula tantum*®, — 


O Janus, who both ways a {py does wear, 

So that no fcoffer, tho’ behind thee, dare 
_Make a ftork’s-bill, afs-ears, or, far more long 

Than thirfty panting curs, loll out his tongue. 


The ladies of Argos and Rome always mourned in white, 
as ours did formerly here, and fhould do ftill, were I to 
have my will... But there ate whole books written upon 
this argument, | ; 


CF, Pin ee cs 


Of Democritus and Heraclitus. 
The judgment) HE judgment is a tool or rather a 
ahve She CiENe touch-itone to try all fubjects by, 


thing. ; A ° 
Bes and will have an oar in every boat : which 


is thé reafon that, in thefe eflays, TI take hold of all oc- 
cafions to exercife it, If it happen to be a fubjectt I 
do not underftand, I try however, foutiding at a diftance, 
and finding it too deep for my ftature, I keep on the 
fhore: and this knowledge that a man can proceed no 
further, is one effect of its operation, even in thofe who 
are the moft conceited. One while in an idle and frivo- 
lous fubject, I try if it will find out matter whereof to 
compofe a body, and then to prop, and fupportit. An-. 
other while I employ it in a noble but knotty fubje&, 
wherein. the judgment has nothing to introduce of its own, 
the way being fo trodden, that it muft of nécefity walk 
aa © Perfius, fat. x. ver. 58, &c. ohh ¢ 
o: in 
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it the fteps of another. In fuch a cafe, the judgement 
is to direct the way, and of a thoufand paths to de-' 
termine which was the beft chofen. I take that argu- 
ment which fortune firft prefents me; they are all! 
alike.to me, I never defign to go through any of 
them, for I never fee the whole of any thing: neither 
do they who promife to let us fee it. Of a hundred 
members and faces that every thing has, I take one 
fometimes to look it over only, another while to ripple: 
up the fkin, and fometimes to pinch it to the bones: E 
give a ftab, not fo wide, but as deep as I can; and am, 
for the moft part, tempted to take it in hand by fome 
abfolute gracefulnefs I difcover in it. Did I know myfel€ 
¥efs, and was I miftaken in my inability, I might, per- 
haps, venture to handle fomething or other to the bot- 
tom, but fprinkling here one word, and there another, 
patterns from feveral pieces, and f{cattered without de- 
fign, and without a promiie, I am not refponfible for 
them, or obliged to keep clofe to them, without de- 
viating at my own liberty and pleafure, and giving up 
myfelf to doubt and uncertainty, and to my own pre~ 
dominant ignorance. se 

Every motion lays us open. The pp. wsagi 
very fame foul of Czefar, that difcovered  ditcovered z alf 
itfelf fo plainly in marfhalling the battle — #5 motions. 
of Pharfalia, was as confpicuous in indolent and amor- 
ous affairs. We judge of a horie, not only by his. 
gallop, by his very walk, nay, and by feeine him. ftand: 
inthe ftable. Amiongft the functions of the foul, theré 
are fome of a low form. He who does: not fee her in 
thofe inferior offices alfo, does wot fully difcover her 3. 
and, perhaps, fhe is beft known, when. the moves her 

-own natural pace. The wind of the paflions takes 
moft hold of her in her high flights; and, moreover, 
fhe wholly applies herfelf to, and exercifes herfelf in- 
tirely upon every fubject, .and never handles more thar 
one thing at atime, and that not according to it, bar 
according to hertfelf. f —. 


Things. 
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Le'pives things Things taken apart, have, perhapss 
what fhape and their weights, meafures, and conditions $ 
colour it pleafes- she foul forms them as fhe conceives of: 
them. Death is terrible to Cicero, defireable to Cato, 
and indifferent to Socrates. Health, confcience, au- 
thority, knowlege, riches, beauty, and their contra- 
ries, all ftrip themfelves at becoming the objects of 
our confideration, and receive a new robe, and of 
another fafhion, from every diftinét foul, and of what 
colour, as brown, bright, green, dark; and of what 
quality, as fharp, fweet, deep, or fuperficial, beft 
pleafes them ; for they are not yet agreed upon any com- 
mon ftandard of forms, rules, or proceedings; every 
one is a queen in her own dominions. Let us there- 
fore no more excufe ourfelves upon the external quali- 
ties of things, it belongs to us to give ourfelves an ac- 
count of them. Our good or ill has no other depend- 
ence but on ourfelyes. It is there that our offerings 
and our vows are due, and not to fortune, which has no 
power over our manners; on the contrary, they draw 
her in their train, and caft her in their own mould. 
Montaigne’s Why fhall not I judge of Alexander, 
opinion of the ranting and drinking, as he fometimes 
game at chefs. did, at table ?-or if he played at chefs, 
what ftring of his foul was not touched and employed 
by this idle childifth game? I hate and avoid it, becaufe 
it is not merry enough, but too ferious a diverfion, and 
T am afhamed to fpend as much thought upon that, as 
would ferve to much better ufes. He did not more 
pump his brains to form his glorious expedition to the 
Indies; and another took not more pains to clear a 
paffage, upon which depends the fafety of all mankind. 
Do but fee how we confound this filly diverfion, if the 
foul be not all attention to it, and what a field is hereby 
opened for every one to know, and to make a right judg- 
ment of himfelf ? I do not more thoroughly fife myfelf 
in any other pofture. 
Phe game may What paffion are we exempted from im 
help ustoknow this game? Anger, fpite, malice, impa- 
Se tience, and a wehement defire of getting 
the 
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the better in a concern wherein it were more excufable 
to be ambitious of being overcome: for to be eminent; 
and to excel above the common rate in frivolous things, 
is not graceful ina man of honour. : in 
What I fay in this example, may be Democritus and’ 
faid in ‘allothers. Every particle, every Heraclitus. their, 
employment of man, exalts or accufes a ae 
him, equally with any other. Deimo- 
critus and Heraclitus were two philofophers of which,. 
the firft finding man’s ftate ridiculous and vain, never ap- 
peared abroad, but with a jeering and laughing counte- 
nance: whereas Heraclitus, commiferating this condition 
of ours, appeared always with a forrowful look and 
tears in his eyes. 


re Alter 
Ridebat quoties a limine moverat unum 
Protuleratque pedem, flebut contrarius alter *. 


One always, when he o’er the threfhold ftept, 
Laugh’d at the world, the other always wept. 


1am clearly for the firft humour ; not becaufe it is more 
pleafant to laugh than to weep; but becaufe it is more 
fcornful, and condemns us more than the other ; I think 
we can never be fufficiently defpifed to our defert. Com- 
paffion and bewailing feem to imply fome efteem for 
the thing bemoaned : whereas the things we laugh at 
we judge of no value. I do not think that we are fo 
unhappy, as we are vain, or fo malicious as filly, fo 
mifchievous as trifling, nor fo miferable as we are vile. 
Therefore Diogenes, who paft away his _piggenes amore 
time in rolling himfelf in his tub, and cruel judge than 
fnuffed up his nofe at the great Alexander, 70". 
efteeming us as flies, or bladders puft up with wind, was 
a fharper and mire penetrating judge, and confe- 
quently more to my taftey than Timon, firnamed the 
Man-Hater ;: for ‘what a man hates he lays to heart.: 
this laft was an enemy to all mankind; he pafhonately 


® Juv. fat. 10, ver, 28, &c. 


wifhed 


& 
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withed our ruin, .and avoided our converfation. as dan=. 
gerous, wicked, and proceeding from depraved nature + 
the other valued us fo little, that we could neither, trou-. 
ble nor infeét him, by our contagion ; and left us toherd 
with one another, not out of fear, but contempt of our 
fociety ; concluding us as incapable of doing good, as ills - 
Why Statilius Of the fame ftrain was Statilius’s an- 
refuled toenter fwer*, when Brutus courted him into 
ae acd Us: the confpiracy againft Cafar: < é He 
far. thought the enterprize was juft; but 
<* he did not think mankind fo confiderable as to de- 
“ ferye a wife man’s concern.” According to the doc- 
trine of Hegefias-+-; who faid, «* That a wife man 
*© ought to do nothing but for himfelf, forafmuch as he 
<< only was worthy of it:” and to the faying of Theo- 
dorus, “* That it was not réafonable a wife man fhould 
«¢ hazard himfelf for the good of his country, and en- 
_€ danger his wifdom for the fake of fools.” Our con- 
dition is as ridiculous as rifible. 


Wiel ¢ Bo 5 te atoeibly ih 
Of the Vanity of Words. 


The art of rhe- Rhetorician of time paft f, faid, 
ores ge A that to make little things appear 

: ereat, was his profeffion. This is-a - 
fhoe-maker, who can make a great fhoe for a little foot. 
They would have whipped fuch a fellow in Sparta, for 
making profeffion of a lying and deceitful art : and I 
fancy, that Archidamus, who was king of that country, 
was a little furprifed at the anfwer of Thucydides, when 
enquiring of him, which was the better wreftler, Peri- 
cles |, or he; he replied, ‘* That it was hard to prove; 
““for when I have thrown him, (faid he,) he perfuades 
“the {pectators that he had no fall, and carries away 
“the prize. 


* Plutarch, in the life of Marcus Brutus, chap. 3. 
+ Diogenes Laertius in the life of Ariftippus, lib, ii. fe€t, 25. & fect. 98. 
- [In the notable fayings of the Lacedemonians,in the article Agefilaus. 
| Plutarch, in the life of Pericles, chap. 5, 
: They 
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They who difguife ahd paint women to give them 
falfe beauty, do lefs hurt; becaufe it is no ereat lofs, 
whether we fee them in their natural complections, or 
no: whereas the rhetoricians make it their bufinefs to 
deceive, not our fight, but our judgment, and to adulte- 
tate and corrupt the very effence of things. The repub- 
lics that have maintained themfelves in a regular and 
well-modelled government, fuch as thofe of Lacedemon 
and Crete *, held orators in no very great efteem. Ariftotle 
wifely defined rhetoric to be a feience to perfuade the 
people ; Socrates and Plato +, called in an art to flatter 
and deceive : and thofe who deny it in the general def- 
cription, verify it throughout in their precepts}. The 
Mahometans will not fuffer their children to be inftruét- 
ed in it, as being ufelefs; and the Athenians perceiv- 
ing of how pernicious confequence the practice of it was, 
it being in their city of univerfal efteem, ordered the prin- 
cipal part, which is to move the affections, together with 
their exordiums and perorations, to be taken away. It 
is an engine invented, to manage and work upon a dif- 
orderly rabble, and that never is made ufe of ‘but as 
phyfic for fickly ftates: in thofe, where the vulgar, or 
the ignorant, or both together, have had all the power, 
as in the cities of Athens, Rhodes, and Rome, and where 
the public affairs have been in a continual tempeft, to 
fuch places have the orators always repaired. And, in 
truth, we fhall find few perfons in thofe republics, who 
-puthed themfelves into credit, without the affiftance of 
eloquence. . This was the main {pring by which Pom- 
pey, Czefar, Craffus, Lucullus, Lentulus, and Metellus, 
mounted to that high degree of authority, to which they 
at laft arrived, making it of greater ufe to them than 
arms, contrary to the opinion of better times. For L. 
Volumnius fpeaking in public, in favour of Q. Fabius, 
and Pub. Decius, elected to the confular dignity: “* Thefe 


* Sextus Empiricus adverf. Mathem. lib. ii. p. 68, printed at Geneva, 
1621. + In Plato’s dialogue entitled Gorgias, p. 287, 

ft Nothing ismore true, of which whoever reads but Quintilian, may 
be convinced, and he that defires direct and circumftantial proofs.of it, 
need only confult Sextus Empiricus, as above. 
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«* are men, (faid he,) born for war, great in execution, and 
«* though no orators, are fpirits truly confular *. The. 
“ fubtle, eloquent, and learned, are only good for the 
“< city, to make pretors of, to adminifter juftice.” 
Wee oaks Eloquence flourithed moft at Rome, 
was moft fou. when affairs were in the worft condition ; 
vithing atRome. during the ftorm of a civil war, inteftine 
commotions, as a rank but untilled foil bears the gay- 
eft weeds. By which it fhould feem, that a monarchi- 
cal government has lefs need of it than any other: for 
the ftupidity and facility, natural to the common people, 
and which render them fubject to be managed, and led 
by the ears, at the fweet found of this harmony, without 
weighing and confidering the reality of things by force 
of reafon; this facility, I fay is not fo eafily found in 
a fingle perfon, and it isalfo more eafy, by good educa- 
tion and advice, to fecure him from the impreffion of 
this poifon. There never was any famous orator known 
to come out of Perfia or Macedon, 
Ae patie Met Ihave faid thus much on account of an 
ence pleafantly Ttalian I have lately received into my fer- 
ridiculed. vice, who was fteward or clerk of the kit- 
chen, tothe late card'nal Caraffa till his death. JI made 
this fellow give me the hiftory of his office: he fell to 
difcourfe of this palate fcience, with fuch a grave and 
magifterial countenance, as if he had been handling a 
profound point of divinity. . He explained to me the 
difference of appetites ; that. which a man has before he’ 
begins to eat, and thofe after the fecond and third fervice ; 
how merely to gratify it, and how to fatisfy the firft, and 
then to raife and fharpen it: the management of the 
fauces, firft in general, and then fpecifying the qualities 
of the ingredients, and their effects: the differences of 
fallads, according to their feafons ; which ought to-be 
ferved up hot, and which cold ; the manner of their gar- 
nifhment and decoration, to render them alfo pleafing to — 
to the eye: after this he entered upon the order of the: 
whole ferviee, full.of curious and important confidera- 
tions. 

* Tit. Live lib, x.-cap. 22, 


Nee 
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Nec minimo fané difcrimine refert 
Quo gefiw lepores, FP quo gallina fecetur *, 


Nor with lefs criticifm does obferve 
How we a hare, and how a hen fhould carve. 


And all this puffed out ina pompous magnificent ftyle 5 
the fame that is ufed in difcourfing of the government of 
an empire. Which learned lecture of my man, brought 
this of Terence into my memory. 


Hac falfum ef, boc adufum ef, boc lautum eft parumt, 
Lllud rele, iterixm fic memento, fedulo 

Moneo que poflum pro med fapentid 

Pofirems tanguam in fpeculum, in patinas, Demea, 


Infpicere jubeo, &F moneo quid facto ufus fit +. 


This is too falt, this burnt, this is too plain; 
That’s well, remember to do fo again. 
Thus do I ftill advife to have things fit, 
According to the talent of my wit. 

And then (my Demea) I command my cook, | 
That into ev’ry difh he pry and look, 

As if it were a mirror, and go on 

To order all things, as they fhould be done. 


Yet the Greeks themfelves highly applauded the order 
and difpofition that Paulus “Emilius obferved in the feaft 
he made for them, at his return from Macedon : but I 
am not here treating of facts, but of words. 

I do not know whether it may have the 
fame operation upon other men that it has 
upon me; but when | hear our architects 
thunder out their bombatft words of pilafters, architraves, 
and cornices, of the Corinthian and Doric orders, and 
fuch like fiuff, my imagination is prefently poffefled with 
the palace of Appollidonius in Amadis de Gaul ; when, 
after all, I find them but the paltry pieces of my own 
kitchen-door. 


The language of 
architects. 


* Juy. fat. iv. ver. 123. = Ter, Adelph. act, iii. fc. 4. ver, 62, &ce 
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To hear men talk in metonymies, me- 
taphors, allegories, and fuch other terms 
of grammar, would not one think it fome rare and finical 
= ... form of fpeaking? Another impofition 

oo glaring ti- ; aly 
tles given to of- akin to this, is to call the officers of our - 
fices, and illuf-  ftate by the lofty titles of the Romans, 
naloakeree though they have no fimilitude.of func- 
perfons of mean. tion, and eyen le{fs authority and power. 
rent eB And this alfo is as bad, which I doubt 
will one day turn to the reproach of this age of ours, 
viz. unworthily to confer upon any wethink fit, the moft 
glorious firnames with which antiquity honoured but one 
or two perfonages, in feveral ages. Plato carried away the 
firname of Divine, by fo univerfal a confent that never 
any, one repined at it. ‘Fhe Italians, who pretend, and 
with good reafon, to be more fprightly and fenfible than. 
‘ other nations, have lately honoured Aretine with the 
fame title; in whofe writings, fave a tumid phrafe, fet 
out with fmart turns, ingenious indeed, but far fetch- 
ed and. fantaftic ; and, befides the eloquence, (be it 
what it will) I fee nothing in him above the common 
writers of his time, fo far is he from refembling this 
ancient divinity. We alfo give the firname of Great, to 
princes that have no greatnefs in them more than com- 
mon. 


Of grainmarians. 


Gorkk sAqceRe 2h 
Of the Parfimony of the Ancients. 


icon kt TTILIUS Regulus, general of the 
Parfimonyof Re- R : Ped eas ; 
Bulus. “4 Roman army in Africa, in theheight 
of all his glory and victories over the Car- 
thaginians, wrote word to the republic *, that a certain 
hind he had left in truft with his whole eftate, which 
was in all but feven acres of land, was run away with 
_all his inftruments of hufbandry, intreating, therefore, 
that they would let him come home, that he might take 


 Valer. Maxim: lib. iv. cap. 4. fect, 5. 
care 
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care of his own affairs, left his wife and children fhould 
be the fufferers: whereupon the fenate appointed an- 
other to manage his eftate, caufed his loffes to be made 
good, and ordered his family to be maintained at the 
public expence. 4 

The elder Cato, returning conful from And of Cato. 

Spain, fold his field horfe *, to fave the 

money it would have coft in bringing him back by fea 
into Italy ; and being governor of Sardinia, made all his 
vifits on foot, without other train than one officer of 
the republic, who carried his robe, and a cenfer for 
facrifices; and, for the moft part, he carried his mail 
himfelf. He bragged that he had never worn a gown 
that coft above ten crowns, nor had ever fent above ten 
pence to the market for one day’s provifion ; and that, 
as to his country-houfes, he had not one that was rough 
caft on the outfide. 

+ Scipio Aimilianus, after two triumphs, and twocon- 
fulfhips, went on an embafly with no more than feven 
fervants in his train. It is faid, that Homer had never 
more than one, Plato but three, and Zeno, founder of 
the fect of Stoics, none at all t. Tiberius Gracchus 
was allowed but five-pence half-penny a day, when em- 
ployed asa commiffioner for the public affairs, though 
he was, at that time, the firft man in Rome §. 


Od i Sones Wen ohn A lev aS 
Of the Saying of Casar. 


‘-F we would fometimes beftow a little Man's imperfec- 
. petele ad tion demonftrat- 
confideration upon ourfelves, and em- — ¢q by the incon- 


ploy the time we fpend in canvaffing other _ ftancy of his de- 
men’s actions, and prying into things that fipes. 


* Plutarch, in the life of Cato the Cenfay, chap. 3. + Valer. 
Maxim. lib. iv. cap. 3. fect. 13. + Seneca, in Confolat. ad Helvium, 
CAD. 12. § Plutarch, in the life of Tiberius Gracchus, Caps 40 
But here Montaigne mifemploys this paflage, which makes nothing for 
his purpofe ; for Plutarch there fays, exprefly, that this little fum was 
allowed to Tiberius Gracchus, purely to vex and mortify him. See 
Amyor’s tranflation, 
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are foreign to us, in examining our own hearts, we 
would foon perceive of what weak and defective mate- 
rials this fabrick of ours is compofed. Is it not a fingu- 
lar teftimony of imperfection, that we cannot eftablifh 
our fatisfaction in any one thing, and that even our own 
fancy and defire, fhould deprive us of the power to 
chufe what is moft neceflary for us? Avery good proof 
of this, is the great difpure that has ever been amongft 
the philofophers, of finding out man’s fovereign good ; 
a difpute which continues yet, and will eternally conti- 
nue, without being decided or determined, 


Dum abeft quod avemus, id exuperare videtur, 
Cetera, poft aliud cum contigit illud, avemus, 
Et fiiis aqua tenet *. 


Still with defire thro’ fancy’s regions toft, 
We feek new joys, and prize the abfent moft. 


Whatever it is that falls into our knowledge and poffef- 
fion, we find that it fatisfies not, and ftill. pant after 
things to come, and unknown, becaufe the prefent do 
not fatiateus ; notthat, in my judgment, they have not 
in them wherewith to glut us, but becaufe we feize them 
with an unruly and immoderate gripe. 


Nam cum vidit hic ad vidtum que flagitat ufus, 

‘Et per quae poffent vitam confiftere tutam, 

Omnia jom firme mortalibus effe parata, 

Divitiis homines && bonore S laude potentes 

Affiuere, atque bond natorum excellere fama, 

Nec minus effe domi cuiguam tamen anxia corda, 
Atque aninum infefiis cogi fervire querelis : 

Intellexit 1bi vitium vas facereipfum, : 
Ommniaque illius vitia corrumpiter intits 
Que collata foris, SP commoda queque venirent +, 


For when he faw all things that had regard 
To life’s fubfiftence, for mankind prepar’d, 


® Lugret, lib. ili, ver. 1095. t Lucret,. lib. vi. ver. 9, &c. 


That 
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That men in wealth and honours did abound, 
That with a noble race their joys were crown’d ; 
‘That yet they groan’d, with cares and fears opprefs’d, 
Each finding a difturber in his breaft ; 
He then perceiy’d the fault lay hid in man, 
In whom the bane ef his ewn blifs began. 


Our appetite is irrefolute and fickle, it can neither 
keep nor enjoy any thing with a good grace: and man 
‘concluding it to be the fauit of the things he is pof- 
fefled of, fills himfelf with, and feeds himfelf upon, the 
idea of things he neither knows nor underftands, to 
which he devotes his hopes and his defires, and pays 
them reverence and honour, according to the faying of 
Celar, Communi fit vitio natura, ut invifis latitantibus 
aique incognitis rebus magis confidamus, vebementitifgue ex- 
terreamur *, “© Itis the common vice of nature, that 
** we have moft confidence in, and the gre teft fear of 
** things unfeen, concealed, and unknown.” 


abe 5 Mes tae ea 71," 
Of Vain Subtilties. 


“4HERE are a fort of vain and frivo- Poetry of an odd 
lous fubtilties, from which men '"% 
fometimes expect to derive applaufe; as the poets who 
compofe whole poems, with every line beginning with 
the fame letter: we fee the fhapes of egos, globes, 
wings, and hatchets, cut out by the ancient Greeks, 
by the meafure of their verfes, making them longer or 
fhorter, to reprefent fuch or fuch a figure. Of this 
nature was his employment, who made it, his bufinets 
to compute into how many feveral orders the letters of 
the alphabet might be tranfpofed, and found out that 

incredible number mentioned jn Plutarch +. 


* De Bello Civili, lib. ii. + This was Alexander, as may be feen 
in Quintil. Inftitut. Orat. lib. ii. cap.20. where he defines Matasorexva, 
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Frivolous indur- I am mightily pleafed with the hu- 
try rewarded as mour of the gentleman, who, having a 
seMefer ved. man brought before him, that had learn= 
ed to throw a grain of millet, with fuch dexterity, as 
never to mifs the eye of a needle; and being afterwards 
intreated to give fomething for the reward of fo rare a 
performance, he pleafantly, and, in my opinion, very 
juftly, ordered two or three bufhels of the fame grain to 
be delivered to him, that he might not want wherewith 
to exercife fo famous an art. It is a ftrong evidence of 
a weak judgment, for men to approve of things for 
their being rare and new, or even for being difficult, 
when, at the fame time, they are good for nothing at 
all si: 
TARAncee OF I come juft now from playing with 
things that are my own family, at who could find out 
kept up by the = the: moft things. that are held by their 
two extremities. eee - . ° 
two extremities; as, Sire, which is a 
title given to the greateft perfon in the nation, viz. the 
king, and alfo to the vulgar, as tradefmen ; but never to 
men of jthe intermediate ranks. ‘The women of great 
quality are called Madames; gentlewomen of the mid- 
dle rank, Mademoifelles; and the meaneft fort of wo- 
men, Madames, as the firft. The canopies of ftate 
over tables are not permitted, but in the palaces of 
princes, and taverns *. Democritus faid, that the gods 
and the beafts were quicker of apprehenfion than men, 
who are in the middle ftory. The Romans wore the 
fame habit at funerals and feafts. 


§* to be a certain unneceffary imitation of art, which really does neiz 
* ther good por harm; but is as unprofitable and ridiculous, as was the 
§* Jabour of that man, who had fo perfectly learnt to caft {mall peafe 
** through the eye of a needle, at a good diftance, that he never miffed 
f* one, and was juftly rewarded for it, as it is faid, by Alexander, who 
§*faw the performance, with a bufhel of peafe.? M. Barbeyrac, to 
whom Iam obliged for this paflage, obferves, that Montaigne has not 
told this tory very exaétly, either becaufe his memory failed him, or 
becaufe, perhaps, he took it from fome other hiftorian, though Quing 
tilian feems to be the only original author of it. r 
¥ Plutarch, De Placitis Philofophorum, hib. iy. ch. 10. 
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Tt is moft certain, that extreme fear, he very EAS 
and extreme ardour of courage, equally 4, cenit 
bind and relax the belly. ‘The nickname © extraordinary 
of Trembling, with which they firnamed ‘°4"48¢- 
Sancho, the XIIth king of Navarre, fufficiently in- 
formeth, that valour will caufe a trembling in the limbs, 
as well as fear. ‘The friends of that king, or of fome 
other perfon, who, upon the like occafion, was wont to 
be in the fame diforder, tried to compofe him, by re- 
prefenting the danger he was going to run, lefs than it 
was: ** You don’t know me,” faid he, «* for could my 
«¢ flefh know the danger my courage will prefently carry 
fit into, it would actually creep upon my bones.” 

The faintnefs that furprifes us from frigidity, or dif- 
gufts in the exercifes of Venus, is alfo occafioned by a 
too violent defire, and an immoderate heat. 

Extreme coldnefs, and extreme heat, boil and roaft. 
Ariftotle fays, that fows of lead will melt and run with 
cold, and in the extremity of winter, as well as with a 
vehement heat. 

Defire and fatiety All all the gradations, above and 
below pleafure, with grief. 

Ignorance and wifdom meet in the Wiilagahcdge 
fame centre of fentiment and refolution, — norance attain 
as to the fuffering of human accidents ; fo fame 
the wife controul and triumph over ill, ; 
the others know it not: thefe laft are, as a man may. 
fay, on this fide of accidents, the other are beyond 
them ; who, after having well weighed and confidered 
their qualities, and meafured and judged them as they 
are, by virtue of a vigorous foul they mount above their 
reach. ‘They difdain and trample them under foot, 
having a firm and well fortified foul, againft which the 
darts of fortune coming to ftrike, they muft of necef- 
fity rebound, and be blunted. The ordinary and mid- 
dle condition ‘of men, lies betwixt thefe two extremi- 
ties, confifting of fuch as perceive evils, feel them, and 
are not able to fupport them, 
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Infancy and extreme old age,. meet, in, the weakmefs 

of the brain; avarice, and profnfion, center in the like 
defire of oain. 

Two kinds of A man may fay, with fome. colour of 
ignorance. truth, that there is an abecedarian igno- 
rance that. precedes knowledge, and a doctoral igno- 
rance that comes after it ; an ignorance that knowledge 
creates and begets, juft as it difpatches and delays: 
the former. 

; Perfons of mean underftandings, not 
The fitnefs of 
plain sander- fo inquifitive, nor fo well inftructed, are 
ftandings to made good .Chriftians; and, by reve- 
ged Tate rence and obedience, implicitly believe, 
and abide by their belief. 

In moderate underftandings, and the 
Mean wunder- 
ftandings liable middle fort of capacities, Fv error of 
teats opinions is begotten, and there is fome 
colour of reafon for imputing our walking on in the 
old beaten path, to fimplicity and ftupidity, meaning 
us who have not informed ourfelves by ftudy. 

The nobler. fouls, more fettled and 
sreleale untee clear-fighted, make up another fort of 
ftanding. the —_ true believers ; who, by a long and reli- 
seth re gious inveftigation of truth, penetrate 

into the deeper, and more abftrufe parts 
« the fcriptures, and difcover the myfterious and di- 
ine fecret..of our.ecclefiaftical polity. And yet we fee 
bse who, by this middle ftep, are arrived to that fu- 
preme degree, with marvellous fruit and confirmation, 
as to the utmoft limit of Chriftian intelligence, and en- 
joying their.victory with confolation, thankfeiving, re- 
formation of manners, and great modefty. I do not 
intend with thefe to rank foe others, who to clear them- 
felves from all fufpicion of their former errors, and to fa- 
tisfy us that they are true converts, render themfelves 
extremely indifcreet and unjuft, in the carrving on our 
caufe, and, by that means, ,blemifh it with the impu- 
tation of violence. 


* 


The 
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The fimple peafants are a good peo- ane ce oer: 
ple, and fo are the philofophers: men rg 
of ftrong and clear natural parts, en- men. 
riched with ample inftruction in the ufeful {ciences. 
The Mongrels, who have difdained the firft form of the 
ignorance of letters, and have not been able to attain 
to the other, (fitting betwixt two ftools, as J, and many 
more do) are dangerous, foolifh, and impertinent; 
thefe are they that trouble the world.. And therefore 
it is that I, for my own part, retreat as much as I can 
towards my firft and natural ftation, from whence I fo 
vainly attempted to advance. . 

The vulgar, and purely natural poetry, Popular poetry 
has certain propricties and graces, by ehh ord 
which it may compare with the moft 
beautiful poetry perfected by art ; as is evident in our 
Gafcon ballads, and in the fongs that are brought us 
from nations which know no fcience, nor fo much as 
writing. 

The middle fort of poetry, betwixt Middling poetry 
thefe two, is defpifed, and of no value cl: 
nor honour. But forafmuch as after a path is laid open 
to the fancy, I have found, as it commonly falls our, 
that what we took for a rare and difficult fubject and 
exercife, is not fo; and that after the invention is once 
warm, it finds out an infinite number of parallel exam- 
ples, I fhall only add this one: that yyontaigne's 
were thefe Effays of mine worthy of cri- opinion of his 
ticifm, it might, I think, fall out, that #"ys. 
they would not much take with common and vulgar 
capacities, nor, be very acceptable to thofe that are fine | 
gular and excellent ; for thofe that are the firft would 
“not underftand them enough, and the laft too much, 
and fo they might hover in the middle region, 


CHAP. 


Na eae | 


Ro ee ed cae 


Of Smells. 
Alexander's T has been reported of fome, parti- 
plndote sb cularly of Alexander the Great *, 


ell, ; 3 
apracabloviertien ite Rai ker Saeed aetey odoriferous 


fell, occafioned by fome rare and extraordinary con- 
ftitution, of which Plutarch, and others, have been in- 
quifitive into the caufe. But the ordinary conftitution 
of human bodies is quite otherwife, and their beft qua- 
lity is to be exempt from fmells: nay, that is the fweet- 
eft of all breaths, which yields no offenfive fmell, like 
the breaths of healthful children: which made Plautus 
fay, , 

Mutier tum bené olet, ubi nibil olet +. 

That woman we a {weet one call, 

Whofe body yields no fcent-at all. 


eon And as for thofe who ufe exotic per- 
gn per- ; 2 

fumes create a fumes, there is good reafon to fufpect 
fufpicion, they endeavour thereby to conceal fome 
difagreeable effluvia from themfelves, according to that 
of Mr. Johnfon, which, without offence to Monfieur de 
Montaigne, I will here prefume to infert, it being at 
leaft as well faid, as any of thofe he quotes out of the 
ancient poets, 


Still to be neat, ftill to be dreft, 

As you were going to a feaft, 

Still to be powder’d, ftill perfum’d : 
Lady, it is to be prefum’d, 

Though art’s hid caufes are not found, 
Allis not fweet, all is not found T. 


Some of the ancient poets have even afferted that to 
{mell f{weet, is to fink: as may be judged by thefe 


following, 


* Plutarch, in the Life of Alexander, chap.1, t+ Plaut, Moftebl. 
act. i. fe. 3. ver. 117. } Ben Jobnéon, 
Rides 
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Rides nos, Coracine, nil olentes: 
Malo quam bene olere, nil clere*. 


Becaufe thou, Coracinus, ftill doft go 

With mufk and ambergreafe perfumed fo, 

We under thy contempt, forfooth, muft fall ; 

I’d rather than fmell fweet, not fmell at all; * 


And elfewhere, 
Pofthume, non bené olet, qui bene femper olet +. 


He does not naturally {mell well, 
Who always of perfumes does finell. 


I am neverthelefs a firange lover of good {mells, and 
as much abominate the ill ones, which I reach at a 
ereater diftance, I think, than other men: 


Namque fagacitts unus cdoror, 
Polypus, an gravis kirfutis cubit bircus in alts, 
Quam canis acer ubi lateat fus \.. 


For I can fmell a_putrid polypus, 

Or the rank arm-pits of a red-hair’d fufs, 

As foon as beft nos’d hound the ftinking ftte, 
Where the wild boars in beechen foreft lie. 


Of fmells, the moft fimple and natural feem to be moft 
pleafing, This is what the ladies ought chiefly to re- 
gard. In the wildeft parts of Barbary, the Scythian 
women, after bathing, were wont to befmear their faces, 
and whole bodies, with a certain odoriferous drug, grows 
ing in their own territories ; which: being cleanfed off, 
when they came near the men, they were found per- 
fumed and fleek : it is not to be believed, how ftrange- 
ly all forts of odours cleave to me, and how apt my fkin 
is to imbibe them. He that complains of nature, that 
fhe has not furnifhed mankind with a vehicle to convey 


# Mart. lib. vi. epig. §5- Ver. 4. 5» + Id, lib, il. ep, 12. ver. 4. 
{ Hor. Ep. lib. vi. ode 12. ver. 4. 
{mells 
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{mel!s to the nofe, were to blame; for they will carry 
themfelves; efpecially to me: my very muftachios, 
which are full grown, perform that office ; for if I {troke 
them but with my gloves, or handkerchief, the {cent 
will remain in them a whole day : they ufed to difcover 
formerly where I had been; the clofe, lufcious, eager, 
and melting kifles of youth, then left a fweetnefs upon 
my lips, for feveral hours after. And yet I have found 
myfelf very little fubjeét to epidemic difeafes, that are 
caught, either by converfing with the difeafed, or bred 
by the contagion of the air; I have very well efcaped 
from thofe of my time, of which there have been feve- 
ral forts in our cities and armies. We read of Socrates, 
that though he never quitted Athens, during the fre- 
| quent returns of the plague to that city, he only was 
never infected. 


h 1aD j 1 
The origin of P yficia ° might (I believe, ) extract 


the ufe of ine greater utility from odours, than they 
cenfe in do; for I have often obferved they caufe 
churches. 


an alteration in me, and work upon my 
fpirits according to their feveral virtues ; which makes 
me approve of what is faid, namely, that the ufe of in- 
cenfe and perfumes in churches, fo ancient, and fo uni- 
verfally received in all nations, and religions, was in- 
tended to chear us, and to roufe and purify the fenfes, 
the better to fit us for contemplation. 

Meat feafonead . 4 could have been glad, the’ better to 
with odoriferous judge of it, to have tafted the culinary 
drugs. compounds of thofe cooks who had the 
knack of perfuming their provifions, as was particular- 
ly obferved at the table of the king of Tunis, who in our 
days landed at Naples, to have an interview with Charles 
the emperor. His difhes were ftuffed with odoriferous 
drugs, to fuch an expence, that the cookery of one pea- 
cock, and two pheafants, amounted to a hundred ducats, 
dreffed after their fathion. And when they were carved, 
not only the dining-room, but all the apartments of his 
palace, and the adjoining ftreets were filled with an aro- 
matic vapour, which did not prefently vanith. My chief 
care in chufing my lodging, is always to avoid a thick 
and 
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and flinking air; and thofe beautiful cities of Venice 
and Paris, have very much leffened the fondnefs I had 
for them, the one by the ftench of her marfhes, and 
the other of her mud. 


2 
—- 


GH AP. oLeVae 
Of Prayers. 


Propofe formlefs and undetermined fancies, like thofe 
who publith fubtle queftions, to bé difputed upon 
in the fchools, not to eftabitth truth, but to feek it: and 
I fubmit them to the better judgment of thofe, whofe 
Office it is to regulate, not my writings and actions only, 
but my opinions. Let what I here fet down mect with 
correction or applaufe, it will be alike welcome and 
ufeful to me, who condemn it for abfurd and impious, 
if any thing fhould be found, threugh ignorance or in- 
advertency, couched in this rhapfody, contrary to the 
facred refolutions and prefcriptions of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, in which 1 was born, and in which I will 
die. And yet, always fubmitting to the authority of 
their cenfuge, who have an abfolute power over me, | 
thus venture, at random, to treat of every thing, as I 
do the prefent fubject. . 
I know not if I am deceived; but fince, 5 Phin 
by a fpecial favour of the divine goodnefs, prayer which 
a certain form of prayer has been prefcrib-  Chriftians ought 
ed and diétated to us, word by word, from ¢m#antly to ule. 
the mouth of God himfelf, Ihave ever been of opinion, 
that we ought to have it in more frequent ufe than we 
yet have ; and, if I were worthy to advife, at the fite- 
ing down to, and rifing from our tables at our. rifing 
from and going to bed, and in every particular action, 
wherein it is a cuftom to pray, I would that Chriftians 
fhould make ufe of the Lord’s prayer, if not alone, yet 
at leaft always. The church may lengthen and diver- 
fify prayers, according to the neceffity of our inftruc- 
tion; for I know very well, that it is always the fame 
2 in 
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in fabftance, and the fame thing: but yet fuch a pré 
ference ought to be given to that prayer, that the peo- 
ple fhould have it continually in their mouths; for it is 
moft certain, that all neceffary petitions are compre- 
hended in it, and that it is infinitely proper for all oc- 
cafions. It is the only prayer I ufe in all places, and 
what I repeat inftead of changing ; whence it alfo 
happens, that Ihave no other by heart fo much as that. 
a Seok It juft now comes into my mind, from 
en ough : 
to call uponGod whence we fhould derive that error of 
indifferently op- having recourfe to God in all our defigns 
on all occafions, : : co 
and enterprizes, of applying to him in 
all our wants, and in all places where our weaknefs 
ftands in need of fupport, without confidering whether 
the occafion be juft or otherwife, and of invoking his 
name and power, in what eftate foever we are, or what 
action we are engaged in, how vicious foever: he is, 
indeed, our fole protector, and can do all things for us: 
but though he is pleafed to honour us with his paternal 
care, he is, notwithftanding, as juft as he is good and 
mighty; for he oftner exercifes his juftice than his 
power, and favours us according to that, and not ac- 
cording to our petitions. 

Plato, in his laws, makes three credenda injurious 
to the gods. 1. That there is none. 2. That they 
concern not themfelves about our affairs. And, 3. That 
they never deny any thing to our vows, offerings, and 
facrifices*. The firft of thefe errors (according to his 
Opinion) never continued invincible in any man, from 
his infancy to his old age ; the other two, he confeffes 
men might be obftinate in. 

Five faba tea God’s juftice, and his power, are infe- 
quite purewhen parable; and therefore in vain we invoke 
itpraystoGod. his power in an unjuft caufe: we are to 
have our fouls pure, at that moment at leaft, wherein 
we pray to him, and free from all vicious paffions, 
otherwife we ourfelves prefent him the rods wherewith 
to chaftife us. Inftead of repairing any thing we have 
done amifs, we double the wickednefs and the of- 
® Plato de Legibus, lib, x. p. 664, 


2 


fence, 
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fence, whilft we offer to him, to whom we are to fie for 
pardon, an addrefs full of irreverence and hatred. Which 
inakes menot very apt to applaud thofe whom I ob- 
ferve to be fo frequent on their knees, if the ations 
before and after the prayer; do not-give me fome evi- 
dence of reformation and amendment. ae 


———— Si nofturnus adulter 
Tempora fanétonico velas adoperta cucullo*. 


With night adulteries, if being foul, 
Thou veil’ thy guilty forehead with a cowls 


_ The ftate of a man, that mixes devotion with an exes 
crable life, feems; in fome fort, more to be condemned; 
than that of a man who is all of a piece, and diflolute 
throughout ; yet our church denies admittance to, and 
communion with men who are obftinate and incorrigible 
in any notorious impiety. , 

We pray by cuftom, and for fafhion’s pis iets alts 
fake ; or rather we read, of pronounce out oniy for fathion 
prayers aloud, which is no better than a fake, wherein 
fhew of devotion: and I am fcandalized Plsmeable 
to fee a man crofs himfelf thrice at the Benedicite, and 
as often at faying gtace, (and the more, becaufe it is 
a fign which I have in great veneration, and conftant 
ufe, even when I yawn and ftretch) and yet employ the 
reft of the day in malice, avarice, and injuftice; de- 
yoting one hour to God, the reft to the devil, as if by 
commutation and compofition. It is a wonder to fee 
actions, fo various in themfelves, linked in fuch a chain 
as not to fuffer any alteration, even upon the very con 
fines and pafles from the one to the other. What a pro- 
~ digious confcience muft that be, that can be at quiet 
within itfelf, whilft it harbours in the fame breaft both 
the crime and the judge, without their jarring ? A man 
whofe brain is continually working upon whoredom, 
which he knows to be odious in the fight of God, what 
does he fay when he addreffes him ? He draws back, but 


* Juv. fat, 8. vers 144, 
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fuddenly relapfes. Ifthe awe of the divine juftice, and 
the prefence of his Maker, did, as he pretends, ftrike 
and chaftife his foul, how fhort foever the repentance 
might be, the very fear of offending him, would fo of- 
ten prefent itfelf to his imagination, that he would in- 
ftantly fubdue thofe vices which are moft natural and 
habitual to him. 


ah But what fhall we fay of thofe, who 
hat we mutt : . 
think of the fettle their whole courfe of life, upon the 
re tho profit and emolument of a fin which they 
perfiftin vicious Know to be mortal? How many trades 
habits. and vocations have we admitted and 
countenanced amongft us, whofe very effence is vicious ? 
And he that confefied to me, that he had all his life- 
time profeffed and practifed a religion, in his opinion 
damnable, and contrary to his confcience, only to pre- 
ferve his credit, and the honour of his employments, 
how could his courage bear fuch a conviction ? What 
can men fay of the divine juftice upon this fubject ? 
Their, repentance confifting ina vifible and fenfible re- 
paration, they have no way to prove it both to Ged and 
man. Are they fo impudent as to fue for remiffion, 
without making fatisfaction, and without repentance ? 
I look upon thefe in the fame condition with the firft ; 
but the obftitacy is not here fo eafy to be overcome. 
This contrariety and volubility of opinion, fo fudden 
and violent as they feign it to be, is a kind of miracle 
tome. ‘They reprefent to us the ftate of an intolerable 
anxiety of mind. It feemed to me a fantaftic imagina-" 
tion in thofe, who, fome years paft, were wont to re-_ 
yi a 
proach every man of fhining parts, who made profeffion 
of the Roman Catholic religion, that it was but feign- 
ed; maintaining, moreover, to do him honour for- 
footh, that whatever he might pretend to the contrary, 
he could not but, in his heart, be of their reformed opi- 
nion. An untoward difeafe, that a man fhould be fo ri- 
vetted to his own belief, as to fancy, that it is impof- 
fible to believe otherwife than- he does ; and yet worfe in 
this, that he fhould entertain an opinion, that any man 
{o qualified, fhould prefer any prefent difparity of fortune, - 
ta 
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to the promifes of eternai life, and the menaces of eters 
nal damnation. They may believe me, could any 
thing have tempted my youth, the ambition of -én- 
countering the danger and difficulties that attended 
the late commotions, had not been one of the leatt 
motives. 

It is not without very good reafon, iN prow, and by 
my opinion, that the church interdiéts whom, David's 
the promifcuous, rafh; and indifecreet ufe bee ought to 
of the facred and divine fongs, with ~~ ) 
which the Holy Ghoft infpired king David. We ought 
not to mix God in our actions, but with the higheft re- 
verence and honour. That poefy is too divine to be 
employed only to exercife the lungs, and to delight our 
ears. It ought to come from the foul, and not from 
the tongue. It is not fit that a boy in a fhop, amongft 
his vain and frivolous thoughts, fhould be permitted to 
entertain, and divert himfelf with pfalmody. Neither 
is it right, to fee the Holy Bible, containing the facred 
myfteries of our belief, rammaged in a hall or a kitchen. 
They were formerly myfteries, but are now become 
things of fport and paftime. It is too ferious, and too 
venerable a ftudy, to be exercifed curforily and haftily. 
The reading of the fcripture ought to be a tempetate and 
premeditated act, and to which men fhould always add. 
this devout preface, Surfum corda, preparing even the 
body to fo humble and compofed a gefture and counte- 
nance, as to evidence a particular veneration and atten- 
tion. Neither is it a book for every one to ftudy, but 
thofe only who are devoted to it by the divine call. The 
wicked and ignorant grow worfe and worfe by it. . It ig 
not a ftory to tell, but a hiftory to fear, reverence, and 
adore. Are not they than pleafant men, who think they 
have rendered this fit for the people’s handling, by tranf- 
lating it into the vulgar tongue ? does the underftanding 
of all therein contained, only ftick at words ? I venture 
to fay further, that by this little approach to it, they are 
the farther off. Pure ignorance, and implicit faith in 
another’s expofition, were wifer, and more falutiferous, 
than this vain and verbal knowledge, which has only 
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proved the nurfe of temerity and prefumption. And f 
do further believe, that the liberty every one has taken 
to difperfe fo facred and important a writ into fo many 
idioms, carries with it a great deal more of danger than’ 
utility. The Jews, Mahometans, and almoft all others, 
have efpoufed, and reverence the language wherein 
their. myfteries were originally conceived, and have not 
without colour of reafon, forbid the verfion or altera~ 
tion of them in any other, Are we fure, that in Bif- 
cay, and in Brittany, there are competent judges of this: 
affair, to eflablifh this tranflation into their ewn lan= 
guage ? The Catholic chureh has not a more difficult and 
folemn judgment to make. In preaching and {peaking 
the interpretation is yague, free, mutable, and of only a 
part; * confequently it is not the fame. One of our 
Greek hiftorians juftly blames the age he lived in, for 
that the fecrets of the chriftian religion were difperfed 
through his country, into the hands of the meaneft me- 
chanics, to argue upon, and determine, according te 
his own fenfe; and that we ought to be much afhamed,’ 
we; who by God’s grace enjoy the pure myfteries of 
piety, to fuffer them to be prophaned by the mouths of 
the ignorant vulgar; confidering, that the Gentiles ex- 
prefily forbad Sacrates, Plato, and the other, fages, to en- 
quire into, or talk of the things committed to the priefis 
of Delphos. The fame hiftorian fays, moreover, that 
the factions of princes, upon theological points, are not 
armed with zeal, but fury; that zeal partakes of the 
divine wifdom and juftice, and governs itfelf with re- 
gularity and moderation ; but degenerates into hatredand 
envy, and produces tares and nettles, inftead of corn 
and wine, when it is conducted by human paffions. KH 
was truly faid of another, who advifing the emperor 


* «That is to fay, this, hy confequence, is not to compare with 2 
*¢ complete tranflation of the Holy Scriptures, which eagages to deter- 
s* mine, and fix the fenfe of this whole facred book.’” "Before LT could 
be fatisfied in my own mind, whether this paraphrafe expreffed: Mon- 
taigne’s meaning, [turned to confult Mr. Cotton’s Englif tranflation 5 
but I found that this entire fentenee from the words “* Preaching and 
** fpeaking” was omitted, which may ferve for my excufe, if my para- 


phrafe be not exact. 
Theodofius 


\ 
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"Theodofius told, him, that difputes did not fo much rock 
the ichifms of the chureh afléep, as it roufed them, and 
animated herefies ; that therefore all contentions, and 
logical difputations were to be avoided, and men were 
‘abfolutely to acquiefce in the preferiptions and formulas 
of faith, eftablithed by the ancients. And the emperor 
Andronicus, finding fome great men at high words in 
his palace with Lapedius, about one of our articles of 
great importance, gave thema fevere check, and threaten- 
ed to caufe them to be thrown into the river, if they did 
not defift. The very women and children, now a-days, 
take upon them to difpute with the oldeft and moft ex- 
perienced men about the ecclefiaftical laws: whereas, 
the firft of thofe of Plato*, forbids them to enquire fo 
much as into the civil laws, which were to take place as 
divine ordinances: and, allowing the old men to + con- 
fer amongft themfelves, or with the magiftrate, about 
thofe things, it adds provided it be not in the prefence of 
young and profane perfons. A bifhep has left in writing, 
that, at the other end of the world, there is an ifle, by 
the ancients, called Diofcorides *, bearing all forts of 


‘trees and fruits, and in a healthy air ; the inhabitants of 
which are chriftians, having churches and altars that are 
only adorned with crucifixes, without any other images ; 


great obfervers of fafts and feafts ; exact payers of the 
tythes to the prieft, and fo chafte, that none of them are 
petmitted to have to do with move than one woman in 
his life : as to the reft, fo content are they with their con- 
dition, that, though environed with the fea, they know 


nothing of navigation ; and fo fimple that they under- 


ftand not one fyllable of the religion wherein they are fo 
devout. And, though it is incredible to fuch as do not 
know it, the Pagans, who are fuch zealous idolaters, 


® De Legibus, lib. i, page 569. + In freely cenfuring whatever 
they find blame-worthy, becaufe the difcovery of what is bad in things, 
is good, fuch knowledge giving an opportunity for their redrefs, to fuch 
as examine what is faid, not asa malicious critic, but with a fpirit of 
equity. Plato, De Legib. i. p. 569. -$¢ Amifland of the Red 
Seay fuppofed to be the fame with that now called Zocotora, See Bayle’s 
DiGtionary, in the article DioscoRipss, 
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know nothing more of their gods than their bare names, 
and theirftatues. The ancient beginning of Menalippus, 
a tragedy of Euripides, ran thus * ;. 


O Jupiter, thy name alone, 
Not what thou art, to me is known. 


I have known alfo, in my time, fome 
men’s writings found fault with, for being 
purely human and philofophical, without 
any mixture of divinity ; and yet whoever fhould, on the 
contrary, fay, that divine doétrine, as queen and regent 
of the reft, better keeps her ftate apart; that fhe ought 
to be fovereign throughout, not fubfidiary and fuffragan : 
and that, perhaps grammatical, rhetorical, and logical 
_ examples, may elfewhere be more fuitably chofen, as alfo 
the arguments for the ftage and public entertainments, 
than from fo facred a matter; that divine arguments are 
confidered with greater veneration and attention, when 
by themfelves, and in their own proper ftyle, than when 
mixed with human difcourfes; that it is a fault much 
more often obferved, that the divines write too humanly, 
than that the humanift write not theologically enough ; 
(philofophy, fays St. Chryfoftom, has long been banifh- 
ed the holy fchools, as an handmaid altogether ufelefs, 
and thought unwofgthy to peep, fo much as in paffing by 
the door, into the repofitory of the facred treafures of 
celeftial doctrines) and that the human way of fpeaking, 
is of a much lower form, and ought not to be cloathed 
with the dignity, authority, and majefty of divine elo- 
quence: I fay, whoever, on the contrary, fhould object 
all this, would not be without fome reafon onhis fide. 
Let who will, verdis indi/ciplinatis+, talk of fortune, 
deftiny, accident, good and evil hap, the gods, and 
other fuch like phrafes, according to his humour; I, for 
my part, propote fancies merely human, and merely my 


Theology ftands 
beft by itfelf. 


* Plutarch’s Treatife of Love, ch, 12. 

+ In vulgar and unhallowed terms, Thefe two Latin words, which 
{thus tranflate, are taken from St, Auftin de Civitate Dei, lib. x, 
PPPs 299 
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own, and that fimply, and feparately confidered, as human 
fancies, not as determined by any decree of heaven, 
and incapable of doubt or difpute: matters of opinion, 
not matters of faith, things which I difcourfe of, ac- 
cording to my own capacity, not what I believe accord- 
ing to God; which alfo I do after a laical, not clerical, 
and yet always after a very religious manner as lads 
propofe their exercifes not to inftru@t, but to be inftruét- 
ed. And it were as rational to affirm, that an edict, en- 
joining all people, (perhaps enjoining filence on me too) 
but fuch as are public profeffors of it, to be very refery- 
ed in writing of religion, would carry with it fome fhew 
of utility and juftice. . 

I have been told, that even thofe who eRe 
are not of our church, do neverthelefs, Cuent not to be 
amongft themfelves, exprefly forbid the ufed in common 
name of God to be ufed in common dif. 9#courte. 
courfe : not fo much as by way of interjection, exclama- 
tion, affirmation, or comparifon ; and I think them in 
the right. Upon what occafion foever, we call upon 
God to accompany and affift us, it ought always to be 
done with the greateft reverence and devotion. 
__ There is, if I miftake not, a pafflagein ¢,4 Faghe este 
Xenophon, where he tells us, that we feldom prayed 
ought the more feldom to call upon God, * and why. 
becaufe it is hard to compofe our fouls to fuch a degree 
of calmnefs, penitence, and devotion, as it ought to be 
in at fuch time, otherwife our prayers are not only vain 
and fruitlefs, but vicious, ** forgive us (we fay) our tref- 
“¢ pafles as we forgive them that trefpafs againft us.” 
What do we fay by this petition, but that we prefent 
him a foul free from all rancour and revenge ? And yet 
we invoke God’s affiftance in our vices, and invite him 
in our unjuft defigns. 


Que nifi feduélis nequeas committere divis *. 
And only to the gods a-part, 
Whifper the wifhes of the heart + 


* Perf. Sat. 2. ver. 4. + Seneca has very folidly cenfured this 
extravagance of mankind, at the end of epift.10. ‘* How great is the 
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The covetous man prays for the vain and fuperfluoug 
prefervation of his riches; the ambitious, for victory, 
and the conduct of his fortune’: The thief calls God to 
his affiftance, to deliver him from the dangers and dif- 
ficulties that obftruct his wicked defigns ; or returns 
him thanks for the facility he has met with in cutting a 
traveller’s throat, At the door of the houfe they are 
going to ftorm, or break into by force of a petard, they 
fall to prayers for fuccefs, having their intention and 
hopes full of cruelty, avarice, and luxury. 


Flec ipfum quo iu Fovis aurem impellere tentas, 

Dic agedum Staio, prob Fupiter, 6 bone, clamet, 
we P yc gn 

Jupiter, at fefe non clamet Fupiter ipfe * ? 


Well, what you urg’d to Jove before, impart 
To Status now, e’en Staius’ felf would ftart ; 
O Jove, O gracious Jove, would he exclaim: 
And muft not Jove himfelf, then do the fame $ 


Margaret, queen of Navarre, tells of a young prince 
(who, though fhe does not name him, is eafily enough, 
by his great quality, to be known,) who going upon an 
amorous affignation, ‘to lie with an advocate’s wife of 
Paris, his way thither being through a church, he never 
pafled that holy place, going to or returning from this 
exercife, but he always kneeled down to pray. What 
it was he implored the divine favour for, while his foul 
Was fullof fuch virtuous mediations, I leave you to judge: 
this, neverthelefs, the queen inftancés as a teftimony of 
fingular devotion, But this is not the only proof that 
women are not very fit to treat of theological points, 
True prayer, and a religious reconciling of ourfelves to 
Almighty God, cannot enter into an impure foul, which 
is at that very inftant fubjeé& to the dominion of Satan. 
He who galls God to his affiftance, whilft he is ina train 


££ folly of mankind! they whifper the moft execrable prayers to the 
£* gods, and if any mortal lend an ear-they are filent, for fear men 
#¢.fhould know what they mutter to the Deity,” ar 

¥ Perf fat, 2, ver, 21, Paice toh cae 


of 
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of vice does as if a cut-purfe fhould call a magiftrate to 


help him, or like thofe who bring in the name of God 
to the atteftation of a lie. 


Tacito mala vota fufurr 
Concipimus *, : 


In filent thoughts we guilty prayers prefer. 


bee men durft publifh the fecret petitions they make ta 
od, 


Haud cuivis promptum eff, murmurque humilefque fufuros 
Tollere de templis, &F aperto vivere voto T. 


Few from their pious mumblings dare depart, 
And make profeffion of their inmoft heart. 


This is the reafon why the Pythagoreans would have 
their prayers always public, to be heard by every one, 
to the end they might not petition for things indecent 
gr unjuft, as he did, 


—————Clare cum dixit, Apollo, 

Labra movet metuens audiri: Pulchra Laverna, 
Da mibi fallere, da juftum, fanélimque videri, 
Noétem peccatis, ©F fraudibus objice nubem f. 


Who with loud voice pronounc’d Apollo’s name 5 
But when the following prayers he preferr’d 
Scarce moves his lips for fear of being heard. 
“© Beauteous Laverno, my petition hear ; 

€ Tet me with truth and fanctity appear : 

& Oh! give me to deceive and with a veil 

© Of darknefs and of night, my crimes conceal Ae 
The gods feverely punifhed the prayers of Oedipus, 
in granting them; he had prayed, that his children might, 
amongft themfelves, determine the fucceffion to his 
throne by arms ; and was fo miferable, as to fee himfelf 


* Lucan, lib. v. ver. 104, 105+ + Perfius, fat. 2. ver. 6,7- 
3 Hor. lib, i. ep. 16, ver. 59, &Cs 
\ taken 
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taken at his word. We are not to pray, that all things 
may go as we would have them, but as it fhall pleafe the 
divine wifdom. 

Prayer how a- We feem, in truth, to make ufe of our 
bufed, prayers, as of a kind of gibberifh, and as 
thofe do who employ holy words about forceries and 
magical operations : and as if we made account, that 
the effect of them depended upon the contexture, the 
found and feries of words, or upon the compofing of 
the countenance. For having the foul contaminated with 
concupifcence, not touched with repentance, or comforted 
by any late reconcilation with Almighty God, we go to 
prefent him fuch words as the memory fuggefts to the 
tongue, and hope from thence to obtain the remiffion of 
our fins. There is nothing fo eafy, fo mild, and fo fa- 
vourable as the divine law ; it calls us to it, guilty and 
abominable as we are; extends its arms, and receives 
us into its bofom, as foul and polluted as we at prefent 
are, andare like to be for the future. But then, in return, 
we are to look upon it with a refpectful eye, we are to 
receive this pardon with thankfgiving, and, for that in- 
ftant at leaft, wherein we addrefs ourfelves to God, to 
have the foul forry for its faults, and at variance with 
thofe paffions, that feduced her to offend him; for nei- 


ther the gods, nor good men (fays Plato) will accept the 
prefent of a wicked man. 


Immunis aram fi tetigit manus, 
Non fumptuofa blandior hoftia 
Mollibit averfos penates, 

Farre pio, & faliente mich *, 


The pious off’ring of a piece of bread, 

If on the altar by a pure hand laid, 

Than coftly hecatombs, - will better pleafe 

Th’ offended gods, and their juft wrath appeafe, 


® Hor, lib. iii, ode 23. ver, 17, &e, 
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Or (One uaa Fs ELE, 
Of Age. 


Cannot allow of our way of eftablifh- Age of Cato 

ing the duration of life. I fee that tien he killed 
the wife contract it very much, in com- i 
parifon of the common opinion. What (faid the youn- 
ger Cato to thofe would ftay his hand from killing him- 
felf,) am I now of an age to be reproached that I go out 
of the world too foon 4? and yet he was but forty-eight 
years old, He thought that to be a mature and really 
an advanced age, confidering how few 1. natural 
arrive to it : and they who foothing their courfe of man’s 
thoughts with I know not what courfe, life. 
which they call natural, promife themfelves fome years 
beyond it, could they be privileged from the fatal acci- 
dents, to which every one is by nature expofed, might 
have fome reafon fo to do. What an idle conceit is it, to 
expect to die of a mere decay of ftrength, attending 
extreme old age, and to propofe to ourfelves no thorter 
leafe of life than that, confidering it as a kind of 
death of all others the moft rare and uncommon? 
We call this only a natural death, as if it were con- 
trary to nature, to fee a man break his neck with a 
fall, be drowned in fhipwreck at fea; or fnatched a- 
way with a pleurify, or the plague; and, as if our 
ordinary condition of life did not expofe us to all thefe 
inconveniences. Let us no more flatter ourfelves with 
thefe fine words: we ought rather, at a venture, to 
call that natural, which is general, common, and uni- 
yerfal. 

To die of old age, isa death rare, exX- py aie of ota 
traordinary, and fingular, by fo much age, a thing fin- 
the lefs natural than the other deaths, and guacgand extra 
therefore the lefs to be hoped for. It is s 


* Plutarch, in the life of Cato of Utica, cap, 20, , 
in- 
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indeed the boundary of life, beyond which we are nof 
to pafs; it is a leafe which nature grants by particular 
favour, perhaps, to one. only, in the fpace of two or 
three ages: difcharging him from all the traverfes and 
difficulties fhe had firewed in the mid-way of this long 
career. And therefore my opinion is, that when once 
forty yeats old, we fhould confider our time of life, as 
an age to which very few arrive: for feéing that men 
do not ufually laft folong, it is a fign that we afe pretty 
well advanced; and fince we have exceeded the bounds, 
which make the common meafute of life, we ought not 
to expect togo much further. Having efcaped fo many 
pits of death, whereinto we have feen fo many other 
men fall, we fhould acknowledge that fo extraordinary _ 
a fortune, as that which has hitherto kept us above 
ground beyond the ordinary term of life, is not likely 
to continue long. 

It is a falfe notion that our very laws 
cy fae F are guilty of, which do not allow that a 
making itfolate man is capable of managing his own 
sey adele Hed eftate till he be «twenty-five years old, 
to the manage- Whereas he will have much ado to ma- 
ment of their = nage ‘his life fo long. Auguftus * cut 
ae off five years from the ancient Roman 
ftandard, and declared, that thirty years was an age 
fufficient to be a judge. Servius Tullius excufed gentle- 
men of above forty-feven years of age, from the fa- 
tigues of war: Auguftus difmiffed them at forty-five : 
though methinks it feems a little unreafonable that men 
fhould be fent home to their fire-fides, till fifty-five or 
fixty yeats of age. I fhould be of opinion, that our 
vocation and employment, fhould be as far as poffible 
extended for the public good : but I think it a fault on 
the other hand, that we are not employed foon enough. 
This emperor was arbiter of the whole world at nineteen, 
and yet would have a man to be thirty before he could 
be fit to bear the loweft office. 


* Suetonius, in the Life of Auguftus, fect. 32. 


2 For 


Of Age. 413 
_ For my part Pbelieve, our underftand- 4 ian at twen- 
ings are ripe at twenty, fuch as they ty years old 
ought to be, and ever will be capable of, gives proof of 
A mind that did not by that time give ye ers 
evident earneft of its force *, never after gave proof of 
1%. Natural parts and excellencies produce what they 
have of vigorous and fine, by that term or never. 


They fay in Dauphiny, 


Se Pefping non picque quan nai, 
AA peno que piquo giamai. 


« Tf the thorn does not prick then, it will fcarce 
*¢ ever prick.” 


Of all the great aétions of man I ever What age is ca- 

heard or read of, of what fort foever, I BR of the 
. neft actions, 

have obferved, both in former ages, an | 
our own, more performed before the age of thirty, than 
after ; and often too in the lives of the very fame men. 
May I not fafely inftance in thofe of Hannibal, and his 
great adverfary Scipio? The better half of their lives, 
they lived upon the glory they had acquired in their 
youth ; they were great men after, it is true, in compari- 
fon of others ; but by no means, in comparifon of them- 
felves. Asto my own patt, Idocertainly believe, that 
fince that age, both my underftanding, and my confti- 
tution have rather decayed, than improved, and declin- 
-ed rather than advanced. It is poffible, that with thofe 
who make the beft ufe of their time, knowledge and 
experience may increafe with their years ; but the viva- 
city, quicknefs, and fteadinefs, and other parts of us, of 
much greater importance, and much more effentially 
our own, languifh and decay. 


———Ubi jam validis quaffatum eft viribus evi, 
Corpus, €F obtufis ceciderunt viribus artus, 
Claudicat ingenium, delirat lingudque menfque Tt. 


# It is obfervable, fays Philip de Comings, that all men whoever became 
great or performed great aétions, began very young, and this is owing 
fo education, or elfe the grace of God, lib, i. cap. 10, at the end. 


Lucret. lib, ill ver, 4.526 
: When 
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When once the body’s fhaken by Time’s rage, 
The blood and vigour ebbing into age, 

No more the mind its former ftrength difplays, 
But ev’ry fenfe perceptibly decays. 


Sometimes the body firft fubmits to age, fometimes the | 
foul; and J have feen fome, whofe brains have failed 
them, and had a weakne(s before their ftomach and 
legs : and as it is a difeafe of no great pain to the pa- 
tient, and of obfcure fymptoms, the greater is the dan- 
ger. For this reafon, I difapprove of our laws, not that 
they keep us too long to our work, but that they fet us 
at work too late. For the frailty of life confidered, anid 
to how many common and natural fhocks it is expofed, 
methinks we fhould not fpend fo great a part of it in 
fquabbles about birth-right, in idlenefs, and in edu- 
cation. 
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often coincides with reafon ibid. 
fometimes feems to play upon men ibid. 
playing the phyfician 256 
doth what art cannot do 257 
correéts the counfels of men ibid. 
furpaffes the rules of prudence 258 
its benefits, how they ought to be relifhed 338 
Foundation of Notre Dame la grande de Poitiers 348 
France, Antarétic, where Velegaignon landed 233 
Francifco Taverna, how placed by king Francis | 38 
Francis I. king of France, caught an ambaffador in a lye 39 


why he chofe to wait for Charles V. to attack him in his 

own dominions 359 
marquis of Saluces, his treachery to the king of France 45 
duke of Brittany, what learning he thought enough fora 


wife \ 15t 
Franget, M. governor, punifhed for cowardice 67 
French wifdom early, but of no continuance 183 
manners and cuftoms 373 


Ee 4 French 
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French, what the American favages thought of them Page 243 
gentleman’s incredible bravery i 
nation, very changeable in fafhions 


374 
Friendfhip, the molt perfeét benefit of fociety : 209 
incompatrble with fome conneétions ibid. 


againft nature 202 
of feveral kinds 209 
begot by voluntary liberty 210 
its true charaGter 214 
troe and perfect 216 
common and ordinary 216 
allows communi'y of goods 217 
rare example of 218 
perfect, admits no divifion 219 
diffolves all obligations ibid. 
Friendfhips are {carce 


220 

Frofts, fharp, at the mouth of the lake Mzotis 203 
Fruits eaten after dinner 376. 
Fulk, count of Anjou’s, journey to Jerufalem, to be lafhed 312 
Funerals, an undertaker of, condemned by Demades 105 
not to be too magnificent, nor too mean 1? 

Futurity, care and forefight of it 11,12 

G. 

Allio, why recalled to Rome from exile : 231 
Gallus Vibius, how he became a madman ~° 92 
Gaicons, their remarkable horfes 368 


Gauls had miffile arms in abomination 367 

Generals changing their habit upon the point of an engagement 357 
richly cloathed in a battle 35 
obfcurely armed in war ibid. 

Gentlemen’s duty towards thofe that come to vifit them 


2 
Geta, emperor, his difhes ferved up to table alphabetically 7a 
Gifts prohibited between man and wife 218 
Gilippus, undeferving of the character of a great man 358 
Giraldus Lilius, his death 259 
Glafquin, Bertrand, how honoured after his death 14 
his différent names 352 
Glory, vain, and curiofity, fcourges of the mind: 207,322 
Glory and repofe, inconfiftent 287 
God’s name ought not to be taken in vain: 400 
Golden ace 238 
Good and evil 38 
Good, not one of a thoufand 274 
Good men free from all injuries 278 
Goods of fortune defpifed 282 
equally evil to the unjuft 332 
Government, Anacharfis’s notion of it 338 
Governor of a place, how he ought te behave himfelf in the time 
of a fiege 26 

‘ 
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Governor of a child, how he fhould behave Page 162, 163, &&% 


not to be praifed for common actions 292 
Gournay, Mademoifelle, why the called herfelf Montaigne’s daugh- 
ter ; Eegisto 
Grammarians language 388 
Grecians, happier and wifer than the Romans 195 
their famous retreat from Babylon 264. 
Great men ought to hide their faults a5 
Greek and Latin may be bought cheaper than itis commonly 195 
taught by tricks 197 
Grief, exceflive, the caufe of fudden death § 
Guienne, college, where Montaigne was bred 200 
Guife, duke of, his conduct at the battle of Dreux 345 
Guevara’s letters, their character 369 
Gypfies wath their children, fo foon as they are born 308 
H. 
His: pull’d off in great forrow 22 
Hairs fuffered to grow on one fide, and fhaved on the other 115 
Hairs pinched off 375 
Halbert managed by the twilt of a boy’s neck 110 
Hannibal’s anfwer to Antiochus, when he afked him how the Ro- 
mans would like his army "356 
Happinefs of men not to be eflimated before they are dead, &c. 65 
Elead uncovered in the prefence of the gods 263 
Heads naked in all feafons ibid. 
of the Agyptians harder than thofe of the Perfians 26z 
Heliogabalus’s death 2652 


’ Henry VIL. king of England’s treachery to the duke of Suffolk a0 
VIIE. king of England, caught an ambailador in an error 40 


Heraclitus’s face and humour 333 
excufe for pafling his time with boys 143 

Herefies animated by difputes 405 
Herodotus’s mafon ; 31 
notion of the polar inhabitants, 344 

Hieron’s notion of kings and kingly power 3349. 335 
St. Hilary’s prayer to God for the death of his wife and daughter 254 
Hiftorian, the qualities requifite in him 236 
the importance of kaowing his profeffion 59 

Hittory, the benefit of that ftudy to youth 171 
Homer criticifed by Montaigne 231 
had but one fervant 389 
Honour and glory not communicable 3225 &G 
; of a victory y + B23 
Horfe of king Charles 363 
Horfes of the Maflilians 369 
of fervice, called deftriers 362 
trained up to help their riders ibid. 

of the Mamalukes 363 


and arms taken from conquered nations 365 


Horfes 


ENG Dil Boxe 
Horfes fetteted in the flable 
of Scythia 
of Sweden 
valued as much as men, 
of the Gafcons 
unbridled in a:battle 
embowelled to creep into their bellies 
feeding upon ferpents 
clipped to be led in triumph 
Horfemanthip 
Horfemen, when they ought to 2light 
fighting 
Houfes where all things lay open 
Humorr contrary 
Humours gathered in men’s bodies 
Hufbandry, a fervile employment 


is 


“¥ Afon Phereus, how cured of an impofthume 
Idlenefs, its pernicious confequences 
Jeft of a man that was going to be hanged 
Jews tortured to make them change their religion 
Ignatius and his fon, their deaths 
dgnorance and wifdom have the fame effect 
of feveral forts 

Imagination had the fame effe& as a glyfter, 

other effects of it 

of women big with child 

of beafts in the time of copulation 
Immortality refufed by Chiron, and why 
Impofture, its fubjec 
Impotencies of lovers 
Impurity odious to God 
Incenfe and perfumes ufed in churches 


5 : 9 
Indathyrfis (king’s) anfwer to Darius, when he reproached him tor 


retiring always before him 

Indians worfhipping the fun 

eating dead bodies 

riding upon oxen : 
Indigence accompanies riches as well as poverty 
Induftry (frivolous) defervedly rewarded 
Innovations in a ftate dangerous, 
Inquiring into matters and things ufeful to know 
Enfolence hereditary 
Intention, men’s actions to be judged by it 
Interview of two kings 
Invocation of the name of God in all our aétions 


Page 37° 
ib:d> 


256 

33 

298 

300 

258 

393 

594 

100, IO 
QI, 92, &c. 
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ye 
113 
37° 
316 
392 
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171, &c. 
116 

30 

52 
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Journal kept by Montaigne’s father, of his family affairs ae 260 


Joy exceflive unexpected, its bad effee& 


and ferenity of mind, that is conftant, a proof of wifdom 178 


Trenzus’s death 


10 


252 
Iicho- 
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Ifcholas’s overthrow more glorious than a victory Page 246 
Ifland difcovered by the Carthaginians _ 226 
Judgment proper for all fubjects . 380 
Julian, the emperor, his punifhments of his foldiers for cowardice, 


; 56, 57 

not afteéted by the praife of his courtiers 337 

Julius Czfar’s way of fpeaking 194 

faying F 389 

Ivry, battle of 353 

Juftice ought not to be bought 120 
Ke 

"7 Ings, how to be treated after their deceafe 12 

Whos, what they ought to value themfelves upon 292 


Kings fubjeét to the fame paffions and accidents as other men 329 
may render wealth and luxury contemptible to their fubjeéts 


fe) 
good and bad, have equal reverence oe 
painful duty 334 
in a worfe condition than private men, for the fruition of 
pleafure ibid. 
prifoners to the limits of their dominions 335 
in a worfe condition than affes 330 
Kiffing a mark of refpect 376 
Kitchens portable 377 
Knowing confifts in knowledge of the prefent ortax 
Knowledge by rote no knowledge 266 
of what hall come io pafs ‘$39 $4». doce 
much commended 145, 140 
of great men in the head of thofe that attend them, and 
their libraries ' 146 
muft be our own ibid. 
without judgment defective ° 148— 190 
of effects 154 
how difficultly attained to 202 
of ourfelves 12—38z 
of the ftars, a foolifh fludy 176 

L. 
Acedemonian youth, their conftancy 309 
Lacedzmonians victory by flight 50 
ceremony at the interment of their kings 13 
difcipline 153, 154. 
chivalry 188 
an{wer to Antipater, when he demanded fifty of 
their children for hoftages 155 
Ladies holding their hands to receive their king’s fpittle ii 
in the baths 373 
Language of eflays 29% 
Laodicea, the fair Greek, married to king Amafis 97 
Laughing and crying at the fame time 270 


Laws 


TUN 4D Aba 
Laws of Confcience, from whence derived 
received, ought not to be altered 
changed in urging neceflity 
of honour oppofed to thofe of juftice 
Lawyers the fourth itate in a government 
Leagues and confederations 
Learned men, why contemptible ‘ 
Learning muft be incorporated into the mind 
not much required in women 
defired for profit fake 
defpifed by the Lacedezmonian youth 
fit for children 
its chief ufe 
whether abfolutély neceflary 
charaéter of pretenders to it 
Ted horfe to change in a battle 
Leo (pope’s) death 
Leonidas’s defeat preferable to the moft glorious victory 
Leffon ought to be meafured to the fcholars capacity 
Leffons more profitable in pra¢tice than theory 
Letters publifhed by Cicero and Pliny, to what end 
~ of ceremony, and offers of fervice 
of favour and récommendation 
with qualities and titles 
, of this age 
Lettre-ferits, the word defined 
Livia’s counfel to Augufttis, upon Cinna’s confpiracy 
Liberal fciences 


Page 118 
122 
127 


12t 


120° 


220 
144 

Iso 

Ist 
ibid. 

153 

154 

162, 163 


146, 15 


148 
362 
252 
ve 
164 
187 
290 
294 295 
295 
296 
ibid. 
148 
131 
175 


Libraries, what preferved them from fire, when the Goths ravaged 


Greece 
Lice cracked with the teet 
Life in itfelf neither good nor bad 


155, 156 
114, 115 
86 


of men compared to the aflembly of the Olymic games 175 


its uncertainty 

more precious than riches 
Ligatures wherewith erection is hindered 
Lipfius’s politics 
Livy’s hiftory 
Loadftone, its virtue 
Lombards horfes that would wheel about in a gallop 
Lords of France called roytelets, by Cafar 


St. Louis, his fevere treatment of himfelf through devotion 311 


Love, conjugal, attended with refpe& 


315, 316 
253 
160 
172 
268 
368 
336 


2 & 229 


for want of a legitimate object, creates to himfelf a frivolous 


and falfe one 
fongs of American favages 
unnatural, how to be cured 
its definition 
to women 
ends in friend fhip 
reftrained by divinity 


39 

248 

11g 

212 

211 

219 

227 
Lucullus 


peck Bee RA) PE 
Lucullus made a great general, by learning “Page 147 
Lycon, the philofopber’s dire€tion for his funeral ‘ 13 
Lycurgus forbid the Lacedemonians to ftrip their vanquifhed ene- 


mies : 357 
Lyars ought to have a good memory, 36 
Lying, a curfed vice : 27, hee 

M. 

Adam, a title given to women of great quality 392 
Magnanimity in adverfity 3 
Mamaluke’s horfes 363 
Mamartines city, how treated by Pompey 4,5 
Man, his true duty iz 
his real merit and fuperiority over others 245 
to how many croffes he is liable before death 67, 84 

what renders him eafy or uneafy 320 

his imperfection demonftrated from his inconftancy 389 

at what age he is capable of difplaying his ability 413 

his fovereion good . 390 
difabled from cretion, how cured 95 

a variable creature 4. 
yard’s indocile liberty 98 

how animated 99 
Marius’s found fleep 344. 
Marriage, a contract 21z 
Married people, how they ought to behave themfelves on the wed- 

ding-night a 98 
Marfeilles magiftracy 122 
Matrimonial pleafures 228, 229 
Meats ferved up by courfe, according to the firft letters of the meats 

themfelves 347 
Members of generation 313 
Memory, a goddefs 35, 30 
. liable to a weak judgment 35 
Men moft miferable creatares 230 

eaters 233 244, &Ce 
ought to be efteemed by what is their own 3292 332 
abfolute monarchs of themfelves ibid. 
Mercy of a prince towards a confpirator 129 


Mexican king’s greatnefs ; 232 
Milk of mares, elteemed an excellent drink among the Tartars 375 


‘Mind pliable of itfelf 2u% 
its difeafe 278 
Moderation neceffary in all things 252, &c. 
Modefty of Maximilian 16 
Monarchy 117 
Money kept with more trouble than got ne 219 
Monied men covetous 318 
ontaigne’s modefty | 15 

Re 3 ete, in Latin and Greek 195, 196, ee 
260 


father’s oeconomical government 


poetical talent 269 


Montaigne’s 


~ 
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flontaigne’s epiftolary ftyle Page 295, &c. 
be ts bary in which he wrote ibid. 
coat of arms 350 
ftyle, in fpeaking and writing 193, 194 
inducement for writing his Effays 34 
complaint of a bad memory ibid. 
averfion to compliments and ceremony §2, 295 

the ufe he made of converfation Bee 
the. precife time of birth 73 

early premeditation of death : oF 
why he refufed co write the hiftory of his own time, 
104, 105 
early averfion to tricking and fhuffling at play 109 
flock of learning, and his favourite authors 156 
how he ufed to be waked out of his fleep 35 
early tafte for reading ‘ 198 
and for aQling parts in tragedies 200 
tafle for poetry : 268, &c. 
in what he placed the merit of his Effays 292, 395 
Mourning in white 380 
Mule, or mulet, mach valued 369 
Muretus, a great orator 1938 
Mufcovy, tributary to the Tartars owas 
Mufic of the {pheres ¥O7 
Myiteries of the Chriftian religion 404. 
N. 

Aked men, who go fo for devotion fake 261 
Names, fome difliked, others fatally affefted to the genealogy 
of princes 346 
Names of an eafy pronunciation 347 
of the ancient nobleffe 348 
going before, without fignification of grandeur 378 
the confufion there is in taking them from lordthips 349, 350 
Nations that fleep and wake by half years 344 
Nature, her image 174 
Nature’s pre-eminence, the art 237, 238 
her courfe Alt 
Neceffity’s limits 75 
prompts to violent refolutions 355 
Nero’s cruelty to his mother 272 
the bold anfwer he had from two foldiers, who had confpired 
againft him 13 
Nimbtenefs of two men at Conftantinople 37-3 
Niobe, ftupified firft, and then petrified 8 
Nobility and blood 142, 143 


Nofe, blowing it betwixt the fingers, defended Lit 
Novelty begets ruin 122 
of fatal confequence to young men 341 
Numidian foldiers, why they had a led horfe, befides what they rode 
ppon 362 
Obedience 
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O. 


Bedience due to kings Page i2 


dearer to afuperior, than any utility whatfoever 60 
to magiltracy 


Ty 

Obftinacy, where moft to be feen ip 
Odours, with the relith of meats . 398 
Oeconomy a heavy burthen 319 
Offices diftinguifhed by titles too glaring 338 


Oil diftributed by Hannibal to his foldiers in frofty weather 264 
Old age rarely attainable 


cat 
Opinion efpoufed to the expence of life a 
gives weight and value to things 313 
concerning good and evil 296 
Oracles ceafed before the coming of Jefus Chrift 43 
Oforius, hiftorian ‘ Zit 
Otho, the emperor’s fleep before his fuicide 342 
Ovid’s Metamorphofes. 198 
P. 
pe ee ridiculed 189 
Pain, the worft evil 303 
Pain principally feared in death 305 
fuffered with impatience 300 
of child-bearing, by whom eafily fupported 308 
endured with obftinacy : 309 
voluntarily, endured to get credit ibid. 
Painter’s craft, in reprefenting the facrifice of Iphigenia vi) 
Painting 133 
Palate fcience, pleafantly bantered 386 
Paris, the ftench of its mud 399 
Parleys, time of, dangerous 27 
Parthians performed all they had to do on horfeback 364. 
Paficles, the immedefty of that philofopher 370 
Paffion, mifling its obje&, recoils on the fubject 21 
makes objects to itfelf ibid. 


Paffions of the foul have no pleafure in external conveniences 337, 333 
the wifeft men not blameable for, being overcome by the 


firft ftarts of them 52 

Patient, the confidence he ought to have in his phyfician 100 
Paulinus, bifhop of Nola, his prayer, after that city was taken, 
and his houfe plundered 278 
Paulus Aimilius’s featt 337 
Paufanias, his deftruétion by his mother 226 
Peafants and philofophers 394 
Pedants defpifed 140 
Pedant’s pleafant anfwer 189 
true character 148 

Peers, ecclefiaftical, obliged to affift the king in war 324 
Pegu, its inhabitants always go barefooted 262 
Penitenge requires penance 31 


Per- 
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Perfumes, exotic, create a fufpicion Page 395 
Perfeverance, its good effects ; ; 1 
Perfians, how they inftracted their children 152 


Perfian kings, how long they kept their wives at their feafts 229 
Perturbations, how far allowed by the Stoics, to their philofophers 51 


Phalarica, what fort of arms : 3 
Pharax ftops the king of Lacedzmon, from his purfuit of a routed 
corps 356 
Pharfalia, battle of 358 
Philopemen, why commended by Plutarch 128 
Philofopher, whether it is confiftent with him to write hiftory 104. 
Philofopher’s great thirft for fame gaz 
Philofophers defpifed, and why 141 
Philofophy confifts in praétice 187 
a4 and its ftudy 69 
what it is, according to Cicero and Plato 69, 166 
rules human actions 175 
defpifed with men of underftanding 177 
to be taught to children 180 
formatrix of judgment and manners 189 
Phyfic, the art defpifed ~ 132 
Phyton’s great courage, under the cruelty of Dionyfius 4 
Pity reputed a vice among the Stoics 3 
Place not defenfible by the rules of war 54 
; of honour amongft the ancients | 378 
Plato, a true philefopher 187 
firnamed divine 388 
his notion of the credenda, injurious to the gods 400 
his banquet 183 
his great precept 12 
mifunderftood by Montaigne, in a certain paflage bg 
his reprimand of a boy, for playing with dice 108 
the rank in which he placed human benefits 318 
how many fervants he kept 389 
Plays may be a¢ted by princes 208 
of children owt Pes 
Pleafure, the aim and fruit of virtue 70 
Pleafures wheedle and carefs to firangle 285 
Plenty and indigence depend upon opinion 328 
‘Pliny’s judgment 204 
ambition 289 
the younger, his advice, as to folitude, unjuftly criticifed 284, 
290 
why he publifhed his Epiftles ibid. 
Plutarch’s Lives "398 IPT; 172 
Poetry, and its effects 157 
recommended to youth 186 
above rules:and reafon 268 
of an odd tafte 391 
of feveral forts 395 
gay le ev “Bra srezs 


Poecs 
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Poets and rhimers, 192. Lyric, 181. In greater number than 


judges of poetry, 268 
Poetic raptures, or fallies 133 
Pol, Peter, the odd figure he always made on horfeback 368 
Poles wound themfelves, to give a fanétion to their word S11 
Pompey’s foldiers reproached by Czefar ate 

pardons a whole city on the account of one man’s virtue 4 

head prefented to Cefar 270 

Poor in the midtt of riches 316 
Portuguefe cruelty 242 
Poffeflion of money, a trouble 317 
Pofthumius, the dictator, whether he put his fon to death 227 
Potedza, battle of 266 
Poverty, what in it to be feared, 305. Sought after, 314 
Praifes of great men, 290. Rejected, 323 
Prayer, dictated to us from God himfelf, to be ufed by us always 399 
how abufed ; 410 

Prayers vain and ineffeQual 400, 401, 407 
religious, reconciling of ourfelves to God, cannot enter into 

an impure foul ibid. 
Preparation for death neceffary ; 79 


Princes advantage, as common with men of mean condition, 337. 
Ceremony at their interview, 53. Ought to defpife filks and 
gold, 339. Not punifhable for injuftice, when living, fhould 
after fufter, in reputation, 12. That are too miftraftful, very un- 
happy, 135. Whether a prince had beft wait to be invaded by 
an enemy, or to go forth and attack him upon his own ground, 


359—361 
Prifoners, how ufed by the Barbarians aay Ae 
conftant refolation 247 
Produétion of all things 238 
Profit of one man, a lofs to another ¢ 105 
Prognoftication, vain and fuperftitious 43 
abolifhed by the Chriftian religion 44. 
Prophets and priefts punifhed for their falfe fayings 241 
Protogenes, the painter, made the true likenefs by mere chance, 
which he could not effect by art 257 
Pfalms of David, indifcreet ufe of them interdicted 493 
Pfammenitus, king of Egypt, unmoved in the extremity of forrow 7 
Pyrrhus’s head prefented to Antigonus 270 
his difguife in.a battle mae: 
what he faid when he faw the Roman army 233 
Pythagoras’s anfwer to a prince, who aiked him what {cience he pro- 
feffed 188 
diverted a company of rakes from plunder, by the 
power of mafic 348 

Q 
Uintilian’s objeGiion to the ufe of rods in {chools 185 
Quintin, St. battle of 354 
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Acthnefs in judgment 20% 
Reafon, human Tit 

- Recommendation, from whence it fhould proceed 392 
Recreation fit for youth ; 184 
Reggio, city of, taken by Dionyfius 4 
Regulus’s parfimony 338 
Relics of St. Hilary, Gervafe, and Protafius 20¢ 
Repentance, what it confifts in . 402 
Repofe and glory, things that are incompatible 287 
Reproaches againil the enemy, allowed in a hege 367 
Reputation, of wicked princes, fhould fuffer after death, 32. Sol- 
licited, 322. Abandoned 323 
Refolution and perfeverance, their ufefulnefs 1,49 
Retirement, the conflitutions fitreft for it 281 
what are the effentials of it 287 


Revenge againft inanimated creatures, 22. Of aking, againft God, 
23. Of Auguftus, againft Neptune, ibid. Of the Thracians 


again{t heaven ibid. 
Rhetoric, ‘a deceitful, ufelefs, and pernicious art 384, 385 
Rich man, who is he 314 
Riches, contempt of, 116. Accumulated by prudence, 316. How 

to avoid the trouble of them 319 
Riding, good for the ftomach 364. 
Rivers obnoxious to changes 230 


Romans, their manner of fighting. duels, 374. Their effeminacys 
375. ‘Their luxury, 376. Their fpunges, baths, ice- wines, and 
fifh-pools, 375 to 378. Their way of complimenting their great 
men, 376, 378- Their cuftom of paying their watermen, 379. 

, What fide of the bed their wives lay on: the ladies manner of 
drinking or rather dafhing their wines, and their colour of mourn 


ing, ibid. 
Royalty, the meaning of the word at Ephefus 143 
challenges refpect, not the king 337 

S. 
Abinus, a Roman, who thought himfelf learned, becaufe he kept 
leartied mén in pay 146 
Sabinus’s wife’s private delivery of twins 308 
Sacrifices of human bodies 232 
Saddle hor’es, or pads, defpifed by the Swedes 368 
Salifbury, William earl of, taken at the battle of Bouvines 325 
Sallads, according to their feafons 386 
Samos,’ ambaffadors of 1g0 
Sancho, king of Navarre, firnamed Trembling 393 
Satisfaftion after death, of no avail 31 
Savages, Awerican, in what fenfe barbarians 238 
aniwer made by one ef them to Montaigne 249 


their policy and climate, manners and cufloms 239 to 250 
’ S 
Sauces 
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Sauces 38 
Scanderbeg, how his fury was appeafed by a foldier who had pro- 
voked him 2 
Sczvola’s conftancy 309 
Scepter a heavy burthen, king Seleacus’s opinion of it 333 
Schools and claffes 184 
‘Schoolmafters, how ought to behave themfelves in teaching their 
fcholars did. 
Science of a marvellous ufe, 162. What the nobleft,154. Steril, 286 
Scipio’s confidence in a Barbarian, and his intrepidity 136 
great acts, due in part to Lelius 324 
the reputation he acquired by his death 68 
Scripture, facred, whether they ought to be tranflated and put into 
the hands of the vulgar 404 
Scythians excufe, for declining a battle . 50 
drank the blood of their horfes 370 
Seleucus, king, the little account he made of royalty 333 
Self-murther 232 
Seneca’s extraordinary advice to a friend, about life 253 
Senfes, judge of pain 304 
Sentiments of beafts, free and natural 397 
Servitude voluntary 208 
Severity of the colleges 185 
enemy to education ibid. 
Severus Caffius {poke beft extempore 42 
Shame, exceflive, has been the caufe of death ri 
Silence and modefty, their advantage in converfation 169 | 
Silk cloaths when out of fafhion in France 340 
Sincerity ought to be inculcated to children 170 
Sire, of that title 392 
Sirname of great to princes 338 
Sirnames glorious amongtt the ancients, debafed by the moderns pe: 
Slings 397 
Smell good and bad, 396. Simple and natural 397 
Snows, ftorms of, in Armenia 264. 
ufed to cool wine oe7 
Society of bad men unfortunate 275 


Socrates’s demon, 48. Anfwer to Crito, 18. Opinion of the 
duty, both of young and old 281 
Soldiers, whether they fhould be richly armed, 356. Whether they 
fhould be allowed to infult a vanquifhed enemy, 357. Their 
faith not to be depended on 28 
Solitary life, preferred to a voluptuous one Mb, 253 
Solitude, what it is, 274, 276. To whom it is moft becoming, 
280, 281. Sought after on the account of devotion, 285. Ob- 
noxious to mifcarriages, 288. The end propofed by it, 275. 
What employment beft fuits it 233 
Solon, remarks on his charaéter of the happy man 14, 65 
Song, martial, by an American favage 247 
Sophocles died with joy 10 


; ife of a fine youth 43° 
cenfured for his Pr % re y Sorrow 


tn Bb Bs. 


Sorrow called by the Italians furlinefs, 6. A contemptible pation, 
ibid. Strikes men dumb and dead 75 83.9 
Soul has not fettled limits, 33. Looking upon things feveral ways, 
273. Variable into all forts of forms, 307: The fole caufe of 
her own happy or unhappy condition, 320. Difcovered in all its 


motions, 391. Colours things as fhe pleafes siomtaegt 
Spartans, why they did not reward a citizen of bravery © 206 
Speaking, fine - } eeddrrog 
Speech fit for pleaders and preachers oye SO 
Speufippus, whether he died in the a& of adultery SUT - 
Spiders, for a long time the food of a maid 107 
Sports and paflimes profitable to fociery 201 
Spunge ufed inflead of bum-fodder nohgz6 
Gtatilius, why he refufed to be a plotter againft Cafar 384 
Stephen, St. his fhrine cured blindnefs 204 
Stilpo’s conftancy ender the worft of misfortunes 278 
Stoic’s ftate, s1.° Did allow to feed upon ¢arcafes sagt 233 
Stratagems in war contrary to the elder fenator’s praftice 9. 24 
Study exceffive, damps courage and other efforts of the mind, 141 
to rss. Its advantages 165, 166 
Subjection real and effectual 330 
Submiffon mollifies the heart i 
Subtilties of logic abufes #81 
Suit of arms wore under a religious habit og se 
Superior, what he moft expeéis from his inferiors 60 
Surprizes in war 29 
Sufpicion in a prince fatal 135 
Swifs foldiers wives 308 
Swooning a caufe of it o% 
Swords the beft weapons 366 
Sylla and Marius’s wars ; 355 
1% 
ABLE, the moft honourable place at it among the Romans 
78 
Table-talk, who the, bet companion in it Us 


Tables diflinguifhed by the names of the guefts 347 
men chafe to talk of other people’s affairs, rather than their 


own ES 
‘Tages, author of the art of divination in Tufcany 47 
Talva, M. Juventius, died of joy Io 
Teachers, how they fhould be paid F48 
Temerity, very abfurd 206 
Terence’s comedies 292 
Terez, king of Thrace, his paffion for war 313 
Ternate, ifland, how war is declared there ie 
Terror panic 64 


Thales compared to the fox, who faid the grapes were four 143 


the reafon he affigned for not mariying ar, | 


Theano’s faying of the woman that goes to bed to her hufband “97 
Thebany 


‘ 


te 1G day herd: 


Thebans nonfuited by the noble fpirit of Epaminondas 4 
Thebes, city, cruelty of Alexander at 6 
Theology has nothing to do with the other {ciences 406 
Theophilus, emperor, defeated and forced by one of his generals 
-to fly againft his will 63 
Theopompus king of Sparta’s compliment to his fubje&s 324 
Thracians thot arrows towards the fky when it thundered 27 
Be their king, how diftinguifhed from his people 329 
‘Thurian’s order againft new laws 122 
Timoleon’s lamentation for his brother 273, 274 
efcape from afiaffination 260 
Timon, man-hater 383 
Title pages of books cenfured 296 
Travelling very inftructive to youth 166 
Troubles of this life 276 
rees buried in winter 3 264 
Truth and reafon common to all 16¢ 
Turks made themfelves fcars in honour of their miftreffes BU 
armies fubfiit cheap 370 
Turnebus’s character 149 
Tutor - 162 
Tyranny defined 335 
Tyrant, advifed how to guard againft plots _ 139 
V. 


Alour covetous of danger, 306. And its bounds, 54. Of a 

man wherein it confilts 24. 
Vices take root in childhood, and ought to be early correted 108 
ViGtors bewail the death of the conquered 270 
Vidtory ought not to be ftolen, 29. Chief aim of a general, and of 
every private foldier, 345. Not duly improved, 245,354. Not 
allowed to him that did afk for a dead body to be returned to 


“ 


him for interment, 14. In what it confifts 244, 245 
Victories fairly gotten ’ ibid. 
Virgins forced to their hufbands bed a7 


Virtue aims at pleafure, 70. Ennobled by -difficulties, 66.. Its 
greateft benefit, ibid. Its charaéter and fituation, and how it 
fhould be reprefented to youth, 179. Enemy to anxiety and for- 
row, ibid. Its value, and true employment, 180. The nurfing- 
mother of all human pleafures, ibid. Satisfied with herfelf, 279. 


Embraced with too violent defire becomes vicious 225 
Uncertainty and mutability of human things 6¢ 
Underftanding, its power and ufe 303 
Underftandings of feveral forts 394 
Urine of a horfe drank 370 

W. 
AR, Barbarians coftom of commencing it reds 
\ Wars proclaimed by the tolling of a bell ibid, 
Waterman’s fare, how paid by the Romans B99 


‘Weapons 


; ay = 
Weapons formerly ufed in war 366, &c, 
Whipping of boys at fchool cenfured 184, 185 
Wicked, fociety with them fatal Pe 275 
Will, the effects thereof mot always in our power 3 

irregular and difobedient rs a9 

Wine frozen aaat with hatchets in winter-time 263 
dafhed 379 
Winfberg, in Upper Bavaria, befieged t 2 
Wife man, in what regard he differs from the fool br 
his country, 173 

may live every where content sf reas 

men ought to do every thing for themfelveg 384 
Wifdom’s acquiefcency LI 
Wifdom and ignorance 393 
Wits of many degrees, 326, 394. Envious, 267 
Wool perfumed privately made ufe of ° 376 


Woman turned into a man, 93+ That goes to bed toa man, mutt 
put off her modefty with her petticoat, 97. Fancying fhe had 
fwallowed a pin, 101. Canfes her face to be flead for a better 
fkin, 310 

Women not very fit to treat of theological affairs, 408. Incapable 
of a perfect love, 212. Barned alive with the corpfe of their 
hufbands, 299. Succeeding to peerages, 324. Mafked and 
painted, 385. And children excluded from enquiring into the 
laws, 405. That go to the wars 142 

Words of men, their only. tye on one another, 37- Obliging, 293. 


Affeéted and finely {poken, 192, 193 
World, a looking-glafs and book 174, 
: xX. 
Oe can the philofopher 48 
Xenophon a great captain and a philofopher 28 
Xerxes, feized both with joy and forrow, at the fight of his vaft 
army, 273. His impotent anger B22 
p 


Outh, fee Children. Muft be accuftomed to labour and hard- 
_ fhip, 167. Its debauchery and excefs, 184. Of ae 
fhould be inftru&ed in things, rather than words, 189. Onght 
to defpife fophifiry ; 


192 
’ Z. 

Aleucus’s laws againft women’s fumptuous luxury 340 

f_4 eal immoderate 22 
_ governed with moderation and prudence 404 
Zeno’s difciples en * 195 
Zenobia, a rare inftance of conjugal continency 229 
Zifca, general, a drum formed of his fkin 15 
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